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CURRENT DECEMBER 15, 1958 
manpower and labour relations 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH RE : LEW 


Current Manpower Situation 


The economy appeared to show more vigour in November after a rather 
hesitating performance in the third quarter. The upturn in automobile and 
forestry production, a record rate of housebuilding and the settlement of 
industrial disputes were major factors in the improvement. Unemployment 
continued to rise more slowly than last year. The strengthening during the 
month was not reflected in total employment estimates owing to the continued 
decline in agriculture. However, the number with non-farm jobs was an 
estimated 34,000 higher in November than a year earlier and, after allowing 
for seasonal changes, was not far below the peak of 1957. 

Industrial disputes, which had a significant retarding effect on economic 
activity in the third quarter, were largely settled by November. The return 
to work in the steel industry in particular forestalled further material shortages 
which were holding back production in several industries. Earlier, strike 
settlements were made in the Toronto and Vancouver construction industry, 
and in the shipbuilding industry at Sorel, although at Sorel the return to 
work was short-lived; some 335 workers were laid off in November owing 
to a shortage of orders. 

Automobile production finally swung into high gear in November, after 
three months of layoffs and short time. Output in the six weeks ending 
mid-December was 7.5 per cent greater than in the same period last year. 
By the end of the month, most workers had been recalled in the main produc- 
tion centres and a substantial amount of rehiring was reported in other areas 
where automotive supplies industries are located. 


The massive housebuilding program this year has resulted in a record 
number of units under construction, providing work for a greater number of 
construction workers in this segment of the industry than in past winters. 
New housing units started in November continued at a record level for this 
time of year. Because of the lower levels of activity in other forms of con- 
struction, however, employment in this industry in November was still some 
6 per cent lower than a year earlier. 

The labour force has moved rather erratically in the past three months. 
Since mid-year, however, the effects of reduced immigration and the relative 
scarcity of jobs have been clearly indicated. In the period August-November 
the labour force was, on the average, 1 per cent higher than a year earlier; 
this spring the year-to-year margin was well over 3 per cent. 

The stability of the labour force and the increase in employment reduced 
the size of the seasonal upswing in unemployment this fall. Persons without 
jobs and seeking work increased only 80,000 between August and November 
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this year, compared with 120,000 last year. In November the “seeking work” 
figure was 361,000, or 5.9 per cent of the labour force; it was 5.1 per cent 
in October, and 4.9 per cent in November 1957. 


Current Outlook in the Engineering Profession 


The stable level of employment in 1958 and the consequent increase in 
unemployment has affected the current outlook in many occupations, especially 
in the goods-producing industries. As might be expected, the demand for 
unskilled workers has weakened noticeably. The market for skilled and 
professional workers has been least affected, although even for them rising 
supplies tend to exceed requirements. 

In the engineering profession, shortages have been more continuous and 
acute than in any other occupational group in the past decade. The extent 
to which shortages have been modified this year is interesting, and is perhaps 
indicative of developments in other professional and skilled occupations. 

The present labour market situation for engineers in Canada indicates 
that the general demand and supply are fairly well in balance, with a moderate 
tendency towards a surplus of new and inexperienced engineers. This is in 
contrast to the severe shortage that prevailed in 1955, 1956 and early 1957. The 
record economic expansion of these years required increasing numbers of 
new engineers. At the same time, the numbers graduating from universities 
were relatively small and net immigration was falling off. (Net immigration 
represents the difference between immigration and emigration.) 


University graduations and net immigration are the two major sources 
of supply of engineers. The yield from these two sources from 1951 to 1958 
is shown in the chart below. It may be seen that the number of engineers 
graduating declined after 1951 following the graduation of veterans who had 
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been studying under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act, and reached its lowest 
level in 1954. Graduations increased in subsequent years, although not as 
rapidly as requirements. Net immigration showed a striking variation from 
year to year, with a high net immigration in 1957 and an extremely low net 
immigration expected in 1958. 

On the demand side for engineers, there is no one set of figures which 
can be set against the available data on supply. One major source of infor- 
mation is the Department of Labour’s biennial survey of requirements for 
professional personnel. The results of the most recent survey show that for 
the three types of employer—industry, government, and universities—employ- 
ment of engineers rose by 10 per cent from 1956 to 1957. The subsequent 
growth rate, however, is expected to be considerably lower—6.8 per cent from 
1957 to 1958, and approximately 5 per cent in each of the two following 
years. 

Industry, which employed more than 80 per cent of engineers covered 
by the survey, is mainly responsible for the decline in expected requirements. 
Government agencies reported the smallest percentage increase in actual 
employment from December 1956 to the same date in 1957, namely, 7 per 
cent. Their expected requirements, expressed in year-to-year percentage 
increases, follow an irregular pattern, from 15 per cent in 1958 to 3 per cent 
in 1960. Universities and colleges, the smallest employers of engineers of 
the three, increased their engineering employment by 11 per cent between 
the end of 1956 and the end of 1957, and expect year-to-year increases from 
1958 to 1960 not to go much below that level. 

In the biennial survey, employers have been asked to indicate whether 
they experienced difficulties in recruiting professional personnel in the past 
and whether they expected such difficulties in the future. Their replies show 
that 61 per cent of employers in industry, 90 per cent of the colleges and 
universities, and 85 per cent of government agencies reported having recruit- 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 
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ment difficulties in 1954 and 1955; this 
compares with 22, 75 and 57 per cent, 
respectively, in 1956 and 1957. As far as 
the outlook is concerned, a further decline 
in recruitment difficulties is expected by 
all three groups of employers. 

Other clues to the changing labour mar- 
ket situation for engineers may be found 
in the operations of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Review of job vacancies for 
engineers (reported by employers) and the 
number of engineers applying for jobs 
throughout the country shows that in the 
period 1951 to 1958 the year 1956 had the 
highest ratio of vacancies to applicants 
(slightly more than five and _ one-half 
vacancies for every applicant). The situa- 
tion has changed markedly since that time. 
In 1957, there were about two engineering 
jobs for every applicant reported, and in 
the first ten months in 1958 there was on 
the average only one vacancy reported for 
slightly more than two engineers registered 
for employment. 


Since 1951, the National Employment 
Service has been surveying the major em- 
ployers of professional personnel in Canada 
annually with a view to obtaining from 
them an estimate of the openings they 
expect to have the following spring for 
new graduates in different fields, including 
engineering. A review of these data shows 
that for each year except 1951 and 1958 
Canadian employers reported having more 
job openings for new graduates in engineer- 
ing than the number of such graduates 


turned out by Canadian universities and 
colleges. The years 1956 and 1957 had the 
greatest number of job openings reported 
in excess of Canadian university gradua- 
tions in engineering. 

The relationship between industrial earn- 
ings and starting salaries for engineers 
within the last decade serves as another 
indicator of the labour market situation for 
engineers. Analysis of these data shows that 
changes in earnings of industrial workers 
and in the starting salaries for engineers 
followed each other closely up to 1955. 
However, in 1955, 1956 and 1957, starting 
salaries for engineers rose at a much faster 
rate than industrial earnings. In 1958, on 
the other hand, starting salaries for engi- 
neers rose only slightly above the 1957 
level, while industrial earnings increased 
somewhat more. 


There are a number of other factors 
(such as the utilization of engineers, the 
supply of technicians and engineers who are 
not university graduates) playing a role 
in equating the supply and demand for 
engineers which cannot be discussed here. 
The data already reviewed are sufficient to 
point clearly to the fact that the shortage 
of engineers which has prevailed since 1951 
has slackened noticeably in 1958. As for 
the outlook, such long-run factors as tech- 
nological development, industrial growth 
and the continuing rise in the Canadian 
standard of living will all play a role in 
maintaining the need for an increasing 
number of engineers in the years to come. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus* sree =e Labour Shortage* 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Dee. 1, Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, | Dee. 1, Dec. 1, | Dec.1, | Dec.1, | Dec. 1, 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Metropolitan 26. ¢25.2ss 5 caeee 3 3 7 6 2 3 = = 
Major Industrial............... 7 5 17 18 2 3 = _— 
Major Agricultural............. _ _— 10 6 4 6 _ _ 
Minor.;,....:- ema. - Soe 8 1 34 33 16 14 — _ 
Total tasers: «ssenephies 18 19 68 65 24 26 _ _ 


* See inside back cover, October issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1958) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................] Nov. 15 6,134,000 | — 0.7 + 1.0 
otal persons with. JODS ss uvivt. eesti s «0p. cis'e Nov. 15 5,773,000 — 1.6 — 0.1 
At work 35 hours or more................ Nov. 15 4, 363, 000 +25.5 —arr LG 
At work less than 35 hours................ Nov. 15 1, 229, 000 —44.1 + 6.7 
With jobs but not at work................ Noy. 15 181,000 | — 4.7 — 0.6 
With jobs but on short time.............. Nov. 15 50,000 | + 6.4 —- 3.9 
On temporary layoff for the full week...... Nov. 15 18,000 | +12.5 — 18.2 
J Persons without jobs and seeking work....... Nov. 15 361,000 | +15.3 + 22.0 
Persons with jobs in agriculture.............! Nov. 15 652, 000 —10.6 — 5.8 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture....,....| Nov. 15 5,121,000 — 0.3 + 0.7 
} 
5 LOU DAIL VOOIKGr sade. 66 sche Fsldlays »% ors:0 leroy Nov. 15 4,663,000 | — 0.6 + 1.0 
i Registered for work, NES (b) 
j PS SMS fiarien 995 SP te tee fread bh r9 £5 wre ds. 8 xntes ped Nov. 13 42, 000 +26.9 te 5.5 
; AC ss ae Se ee eee Nov. 13 121,500 +18.7 + 23.1 
; ONTARTRCR ME eG ctr act eee Nov. 13 133,700 | + 7.5 + 15.4 
TARDE 55 os, «0,00 00 ovje.s ot anya CORES Nov. 13 51,700 +33.2 + 11.4 
UR STOLI CS OY af EE eee oe es Nov. 13 50, 000 +14.2 — _.2.4 
eat elersthl Mewigis. Jo ec. «ce k.caealele ler Gl ese Nov. 13 398,900 | +16.5 + 13.3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
eM MA Seen AR co) ONE. 5 okie ks Fea Ae os Nov. 1 323, 530 +14.5 + 20.7 
Amount of benefit payments..................| Oetober $20, 273,443 | + 2.1 + 24.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Oct. 1 121.8 0.0 — 4.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Oct. 1 112.2} + 0.6 =o s0 
DRMINTAR ODA ae sam Riel << cates » doles hedta mes 1st 9 mos. 100,131 — —59.0(c) 
Destined to the labour force................ 1st 9 mos. 52,455 — —61.3(c) 
Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress..............-.-. September 886 | — 0.9 — 
Number of workers involved................. September 219,970 | — 2.5 — 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INGHOMSEPUCGS age AWS Shh ds oscipyarccors + deiataye November 49 _— + 3.4(c) 
INOstoL- workersanvoOlyedijiccsicscee sis. scl oasee- November 25,398 —_ + 8.7(c) 
VOOM SYR LOSteee nee alt fils. See vere wes November 257,525 — +69.6(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Oct. 1 $70.85 | + 0.3 + 2.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... Oct. 1 $1.65 | + 0.3 + 2.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Oetey 1 40.7| + 0.2 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..... ........ Oct. 1 $66.95 | + 0.6 + 2.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ Nov. 1 126.3 | + 0.2 + 2.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...| Oct. 1 127.4 | + 0.2 + 0.4 
Total labour'income..</....22..0..... $000, 000|September 140g 4153 + 1.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100) ahaa leo weaiet ete iaie October 288.3 oa 0.1 — 0.5 
PIAMUACMIMMO LMS, MA hid. Mita celden se tose ws October 278.3] — 0.3 See |) 
Sherrer Sree etl I fe i hia 3, ante) ol oyes oye> October 307.5 | — 0.2 — 5.8 
UN IGNSM UT A LORE SE, 6.0 e0 ss cmos Ss chia wets ae:« October 259.7 | — 0.4 + 2. 


a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October issue. 
(b) See inside back cover, October issue. 
te (c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


The year 1958, in retrospect, has been one of the most active of the 
last decade on the industrial relations front. By the close of the year, however, 
most of the year’s bargaining in key industries, and particularly among the 
larger bargaining units, had been completed. 

Some indication of the extent of negotiations in 1958 can be gained 
from a comparison of the past two years with regard to agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. This year, approximately 90 per cent of the workers 
covered by such agreements were involved in bargaining in contrast to 30 
per cent in 1957. At the peak of activity in June of this year, three out of 
five such workers were affected by negotiations. In 1957, the peak of activity 
came at the end of the year, when the non-operating railway workers served 
their demands, and at that time one in every five workers under contracts 
affecting 1,000 workers or more was negotiating. 

In spite of the larger load of collective bargaining in 1958, approximately 
the same number of workers are still in negotiations at the end of this year 
as in 1957. In 1958, the average length of collective bargaining negotiations 
was between six and seven months and, although a number of serious industrial 
disputes took place, 90 per cent of the workers affected by the settlements 
reached were not involved in work stoppages. 

The carry-over in bargaining from 1957 to 1958 was, as already noted, 
largely accounted for by the non-operating railway workers. This year 
the carry-over involves a greater number of individual contract negotiations— 
66 this year, as compared with 33 at the end of last year. Nevertheless, many 
of the settlements recorded in recent months have taken place in important 
negotiations within industries where some of these 66 agreements are still 
to be concluded. 


Recent Negotiations 


Significant reductions occurred within the last month in the number of 
negotiations being conducted and in the numbers of workers affected by 
them. Settlements on the railways and in the Quebec and Ontario sections 
of the truck transport industry have affected some 140,000 workers, or more 
than half of the transportation workers under agreement in Canada. In 
addition, settlements with a number of pulp and paper companies in Quebec 
and Newfoundland have rounded out settlements in the eastern section of 
this industry. The settlement of negotiations between the United Automobile 
Workers and General Motors of Canada also took place within the last 
month. 


The settlements in the Ontario and Quebec trucking industry resulted 
in three-year contracts, involving a series of wage increases during the three 
years which total about 20 cents an hour. In the contracts with the eastern 
Canadian paper companies, the important new terms in the two-year agree- 
ments call for 5 cents an hour increase and four weeks vacation after 25 years. 
The General Motors agreement in Ontario, a three-year contract, provided 
6 cents an hour annual increases. Settlement of the non-operating railway 
dispute was on the basis of the conciliation board report involving a wage 
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Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, December 15, 1958 


(Excluding Railways*) 


Note: C = Conciliation. W/S = Work Stoppage. B = Bargaining. P/C = Post Con- 
ciliation. EX = Expected. Brackets indicate information not confirmed. 
Status 
Company and Location Union Nov. 15-Dee.15 
AUIIDE Power, Ontario io: <..cesstee «2.40 - Carpenters C C 
Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New 

ROP OO ee a ng UAW No. 399 — B 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls.. Woodworkers (Cyrre 
Avro Aircraft, Malton. . Machinists B B 
Bowaters Pulp and Paper, ‘Corner Brook.. 4 paper mill unions y C 
ORSTE SB EVs PP eae area ain ened epal cel NABET (Broadcasting) C C 
Canadian Canners (Western) Ltd. British 

GON Tyce) Oa Oe ee. eee Packinghouse Workers — B 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., Montreal Bro. of Railway Carmen — C 
Canadian Cottons Ltd., Ontario. . Textile Workers Union — B 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Brow nsburg,Que. United Mine Workers — B 
Canadian Lithographers Assoc’n. Ince., 

Mastern) Canadtire te: « 1 <r: xpyerus » sivyeraeyein « Lithographers B B 
Canadian Westinghouse, Hamilton........ United Electric Wkrs. (Cp .C 
Wanadait teat. whee SG Ase Soy interes fasta: Machinists B B 
Chrysler Corp., Windsor. . ..... Automobile Wkrs. C B 
City of Calgary, Alta.. Civic Empl. No. 37 NUPSE _. B 
City of Edmonton, Alta.. Civie Service Union _ B 
City of Edmonton, Alta.. ....... Civic Empl. Un. No. 30 -- B 
city Ola V ATICOUVOR ec .s ice ecets cars, croeeectontvens Civic Empl. Union (Outside) EX EX 
Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., Nova Scotia.. United Mine Workers B B 
Dominion Rubber Co. Lid., St. Jerome, Que. Fed. Rubber Wkrs. Un. — B 
Dominion Textiles, Montreal. . os Syndicate (CCCL).......... C A 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Quebec. eK Cath. Syndicates — A 
Dominion Wabana Ore Ltd., Bell Island 

IMTS Ae | 2 ene ee eee Steelworkers — EX 
Eastern Car Co. Ltd., Trenton, N.S....... Steelworkers No. 1231 B B 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd., Falcon- 

ridge: Ontier en Prek okt s-.. cate aiid Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 

No. 598 — C 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Can., 

Hamilton, Ont.. Un. Rubber, Cork, etc. — B 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Ontario.. UAW (various locals) — B 
Garment Mfrs. Assoc’n. of Western Can., 

VAR Sas cart ane ee a ee Amal. Clothing Wkrs. No.459 — B 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton,Ont. Municipal Empl. Assoc. —_ EX 
Hollinger Consolidated, Timmins......... Steelworkers P/CPEP/G 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co. Ltd., ' 

iis, (in ees ae, See Aa eee eee Various unions — EX 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Ontario Hydro. Empl. Assoc. NUPSE P/C P/C 
PLONE ROR C CORO UB srveteinns. ocacicusnitsoharsnances Tobacco Workers B B 
John Inglis & Co. Ltd., Toronto. . United Steelworkers B B 
International Nickel Co. Port Colborne.. Mine, Mill Workers W/S W/S 
International Nickel Co., Sudbury........ Mine, Mill Workers W/S W/S 
H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada Ltd., Leamington, 

Mika yy els ope a eee Packinghouse Workers —_— B 
Labour Relations Assoc’n. (St. Lawrence 

Project) Ont.. ....... Allied Const. Council -— EX 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ontario......... Automobile Workers C Cc 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher 

BOGEN ey Ati aie sheet os Feo doe Mine Workers C A 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield............ UTW (Textile Workers) C A 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Associa- 

AOU IS CePA Er aiiais ots cca Slvkls «aie lehces Inter. Woodworkers No. 1-424 — P/C 
Okanagan Federated Shippers Assoe’n.,B.C. Fed. of Fruitand Veg. Wkrs. = — A 
Old Sydney Collieries Ltd., Nova Scotia... United Mine Workers B B 
Ontario Hydro Commission, Toronto...... Allied Const. Council B B 
Orenda Engines Ltd., Malton............ Machinists No. 1922 B B 
Polymer Co , Sarnia. . ..eesese+-.+- Oil, Chemical Workers C C 
Province of Saskatchewan............... Un. Civil Servants of Can. (Cc) B 
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Status 


Company and Location Union Nov. 15-Dee. 15 
Provincial Govt., Saskatchewan.......... Sask. Civil Service Assoc. B C 
Provincial Tr: wiaport Co., Que............ Railway Engineers B B 
Royal York Hotel, Torontaciact axis me Hotel Employees B B 
Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. 5 lage ory Synd. Nat. des Trav. en Prod. 
Falls, Que.. : Chimiques — A 
Shipping Fed. of Canada, Saint John.. Inter. Longshoremen’s Assoe’n. 
No. 273 B B 
The Shipping Federation of Canada,Halifax Inter. Longshoremen’s Assoc’n. 
No. 269 B B 
The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Inter. Longshoremen’s Assoc’n., 
Montreal 5.98.0. testes c tate temas No. 375 B B 
Steel Co., of Canada Ltd., Montreal...... Steelworkers No. 1195 C B 
Toronto General Hospital, LOTONLO sen reer: Bldg. Service Empl. No. 204 B B 
Various Moving and Storage Cos., B.C.. Teamsters No. 31 B C 


* Also excludes six bargaining units for which insufficient information was available. 


THE BARGAINING SCENE DECEMBER 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 
November 1, 1958 to January 15, 1959 


Agreements Workers 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 86 384,049 
Bargaining carried over from October 54 328,362 


Terminating in period Noy. 1-Jan. 31 32 55,687 
Settlements Achieved Noy. 15-Dec. 15 165,351 


Negotiations Continuing at Dec. 15 199,284 
Bargaining in progress 108,863 
Conciliation in progress 46,022 
Post Conciliation 13,000 
Work Stoppage 18,174 
Arbitration 13,225 


19,414 


increase of approximately 14 cents an hour over two years, which was put 
into effect after a 17-per-cent increase in freight rates on the Canadian 
railways. 

By mid-December, strike activity among larger bargaining groups had 
narrowed down to that of workers at the International Nickel Co. at Sudbury 
and Port Colborne, Ont. At time of writing, further discussions in this dispute 
ies being carried on with the assistance of the Ontario Department of 

abour. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment contractions in the 
seasonal industries were much smaller 
than the corresponding declines in 1956 
and 1957. At mid-month the number tae ttl ia: 
of persons with jobs was estimated at - — 
495,000, only 7,000 less than a year ago, 
the smallest difference registered this — "Gf 
year. Ty 7 With Jobs 

The rising tempo of construction 500,000 | 
activity has tended to stabilize employ- | “°° << 
ment during recent months. Housing, 
in particular, made a strong recovery; 
the number of units started in the three 
months August to October was 60 per 
cent higher than in the comparable 
period last year. Business and engineer- 
ing construction also showed substantial 
gains this fall. Logging employment 
held fairly stable during the month at a somewhat lower level than last year. 
The level of manufacturing employment showed little over-all change during 
the month, but the average of hours worked increased in many plants. 

Unemployment increased moderately in most parts of the region and 
resulted in the reclassification of nine of the 21 areas, five from balance to 
the moderate surplus category and four from the moderate to the substantial 
surplus category. At December 1, the area classification was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 6 (6); in moderate surplus, 
15(13); in balance, 0 (2). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 


—— — 1957 1958 


Local Area Developments 


St. Johns (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. A 
temporary shutdown occurred at the Wabana Ore Mines in Bell Island, 
resulting in the layoff of 1,400 workers for one week. These mines have 
experienced periodic shutdowns since early summer owing to declining sales. 
Total employment in the area was higher than a year earlier despite the 
weaknesses in mining and some other industries. Construction was very 
active during the month and was the main reason for the year-to-year employ- 
ment gain. Fish landings were well below normal this fall so that canning 
plants were unusually slack; the October catch was reported to be 50 per cent 
lower than in 1957. Total manufacturing emloyment was about 4 per cent 
lower than last year. 

Halifax (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Unemploy- 
ment showed a slight seasonal rise in this area. Total employment was 
slightly lower than a year ago, but the loss was well distributed: no one 
industry was severely affected. The demand for lumber was reported to be 
somewhat stronger than a year ago although inventories were still excessive. 
The fishing industry showed some improvement during the month, provid- 
ing overtime work in some of the canneries. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—DECEMBER 1, 1958 


Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
VANCOUVER-NEW EDMONTON Pees 
VANCO - <—| Toronto 
METROPOLITAN AREAS WESTMINSTER <—| HALIFAX oe 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Windsor Hamilton 
Montreal 
uebec-Levis 
INNIPEG <— 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
CORNWALL <—| Farnham-Granby Kitchener 
FORT WILLIAM- KINGSTON << 
PORT ARTHUR <—| Lac St. Jean 
OLIETTE <—!| LONDON < 
SHAWINIGAN” | Neegare’Peninsu 
<—| Niagara Peninsula 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS SUDBURY PER Pi mt 
(labour force 25,000-75,C00; 60 Peterborough 
per cent or more in non-agri- Rouyn-Val d’Or 
cultural activity) Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
immins-Kirkland Lake 
: Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
Barrie Brandon 
CHARLOTTETOWN <—| Moose Jaw 
Chatham Regina 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL we baka Marr. 
AREAS BATTLEFORD Pits 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 PRINCE ALBERT aires 
per cent or more in agriculture) RED DEER <— 
RIVIERE DULOUP <— 
Thetford Mines- 
Megantic-St. Georges 
YORK TON — 
BATHURST <—| Beauharnois Brampton 
GASPE <— | Belleville-Trenton Cranbrook 
NEWCASTLE <—| Bracebridge Drumheller 
PRINCE GEORGE <—| Bridgewater Goderich 
PRINCE RUPERT <—| Campbellton Kitimat 
RIMOUSKI <—| Central Vancouver Lachute-Ste. 
St. Stephen Island Therese 
Sorel Chilliwack Listowel 
Dauphin Medicine Hat 
Dawson Creek St. Hyacinthe 
Drummondville St. Thomas 
EDMUNDSTON <—| Simcoe 
Fredericton Stratford 
GALT <—| Swift Current 
Grand Falls Walkerton 
piece Sete 
tock- 
MINOR AREAS Lindsa Ingersoll 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) MONTMAGNY < 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage La Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 


—+> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


Ste. Agathe- St. Jerome 
St. Jean 

Sault Ste. Marie 
SUMMERSIDE 
TRAIL-NELSON 
Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 
Woodstock 

Yarmouth 


tt 


moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover, October issue. 
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New Glasgow (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
The over-all employment situation was less favourable in New Glasgow than 
in other industrial areas in the region. Eastern Car Company, the largest 
employer in the area, has been operating well below capacity all year. Workers 
recalled at the shipyards earlier this fall were released during the last half 
of November and further layoffs were scheduled to take place in December. 


Charlottetown, Summerside, Kentville and Edmundston (major agricul- 
tural and minor) were reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Agriculture was 
mainly responsible for the increases in unemployment in these areas. The 
Canadian Gypsum Quarries resumed operations after an industrial dispute 
lasting more than a year. 


QUEBEC 


Total employment declined in the 
Quebec region during November but was 
higher than in the same month last 
year. At mid-month, total employment 
was estimated at 1,605,000, some 30,000 
fewer than the previous month but 9,000 
more than in the previous year. Un- 
employment rose during the month, but 
at a substantially lower rate than in the 
corresponding period last year. 

Four fifths of the employment 450,000 ~ ve tith dob: 
decline during the month occurred in aera atone 
agriculture. The remainder was due 
mainly to seasonal curtailment in road 
building and other outdoor activities. 
There was also a seasonal decline in 
residential construction, although house 
building was still well above last year’s 
level. Employment in pulp cutting reached a peak in November having 
absorbed considerably fewer workers than last year. Lack of orders resulted 
in layoffs of iron and steel, aircraft and shipbuilding workers. Employment 
in pulp and paper mills showed little change, although the work week 
increased in several mills. 


Total employment (seasonally adjusted) declined moderately from June 
to November. Decreases were mainly in non-residential construction, and 
in shipbuilding, machinery, aircraft, and railway rolling stock manufacturing. 
The textile industry, which reached a rather low point in August, showed some 
seasonal improvement in September and October; seasonal layoffs and short- 
time were reported in November. Employment in trade and finance showed 
a slow and steady increase since August of this year and has continued to 
remain above last year. Employment in the service industries declined 
seasonally in October, but in the August-October period was also higher than 
in the same period a year ago. 

Six of the 24 labor market areas were reclassified during the month. 
At December 1, the area reclassification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus 5(7); in moderate surplus 17 (15); in 
balance 2 (2). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 


_———1957 —_—— 1958 


Labour Force 
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Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Unemployment increased in 
the Montreal area, mainly as a result of seasonal declines in services and out- 
door activities. Employment in October was lower than a year ago. Con- 
tinuing weaknesses, especially in iron and steel and transportation industries, 
contributed to the decline in manufacturing employment. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in October 
was down about 7 per cent from last year mainly because of reduced produc- 
tion in textiles, shipbuilding and pulp and paper industries. This area was 
one of the few in Quebec in which logging was higher than last year. Pulp 
and paper mills continued to operate on short time, although the work week 
was lengthening. The Montmorency cotton mill went on short time, affecting 
400 workers. Following the strike settlement in the shipbuilding industry on 
October 22, shipbuilding employment increased; in November, however, lack 
of orders resulted in the layoff of some 500 workers. 


Joliette (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Unemployment rose in Joliette during the month, but was about the same as 
last year. A number of logging camps closed down as the cutting season was 
nearing its end. Employment in the construction, secondary textile and 
electrical apparatus industries underwent seasonal declines. 


Shawinigan (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Unemployment rose in this area, mainly as a result of seasonal layoffs in 
construction and other outdoor industries. There was further reduction in 
textile employment. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined during the month. The number of 
persons with jobs at November 15 was estimated at 2,154,000, a decline of 
12,000 from the previous month and of 25,000 from the previous year. Agri- 
culture accounted for two thirds of the total month-to-month decline in 
employment. Unemployment continued higher than a year ago, although the 
increase since August was smaller. 

The settlement of the strikes of construction and steel workers was 
reflected in increased activity in a number of allied industries. In manu- 
facturing, employment was generally maintained at last month’s level and 
remained about 4 per cent lower than last year. Indefinite layoffs occurred 
in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries, and seasonal layoffs took place in 
food and beverages and textiles. The automobile industry has returned to a 
higher level of production during the month. Output was the highest since 
June and only 11 per cent below last year’s level, bringing total production 
for the first 11 months to within 18 per cent of last year’s figure. High 
production levels in the manufacture of automobiles and farm implements 
resulted in a noticeable improvement in the demand for steel. However, 
activity in another big steel user, railway rolling stock, remained at the 
low level of the past several months. 
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Construction activity continued 
high, particularly in the residential 
sector, although increased surpluses of 
construction labour were reported in 
various localities. The number of new 2,300,000 
housing units started in major centres | 7.” 
of the region in October was about 25 | 2150.00 ~~ 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 


——— 1957 1958 


Labour Force 


per cent higher than last year and con- RE at OER Tal ate 
tinued to increase in November. The 2,200,000—+ 

increase in new housing had a sustain- | » soo. — 

ing influence on the industries producing | 7%” 

home furnishings and appliances. Em- =i Ng saa ser 


ployment in forestry showed a slight 

decline from- the previous month, and | *.%.00 

forestry operations are expected to re- = 

main at about the low level of last year. Gee MAT 
Five of the 34 labour market areas 

in the region were reclassified during the 

month, all of them to categories denoting higher unemployment. At December 

1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 

subtantial surplus, 3 (1); in moderate surplus, 19 (19); in balance, 12 (14). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas where classification unchanged: Hamilton (Group 2). 
Employment appears to be stabilizing at a lower level than last year. Most 
steel workers were recalled following the termination of the strike at 
Steleo. The demand for steel, farm implements and heavy electrical 
apparatus increased noticeably. Output and employment in the railway 
rolling stock plant remained low. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3). Employment 
increased slightly over the month and was well above last year’s level. At 
the same time National Employment Service registrations increased, mainly 
because casual and out-of-town workers were registering in greater numbers. 
Forestry operations have reached their peak and are expected to be com- 
pleted earlier than usual. Toronto (Group 3). Employment was somewhat 
lower than a year ago, but the level of economic activity compares favourably 
with last year’s. Manufacturing as a whole showed little change over the 
month. The volume of business in fabricated steel and sheet metal was 
about the same as last month and in some cases higher. The radio and tele- 
vision industry was extremely busy and some plants were operating on three 
shifts. Windsor (Group 1). Unemployment remained high, but employment 
showed some improvement from last month and was only slightly below last 
year’s level. At the same time, registrations declined from last year. 

Major Industrial Areas reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Kingston: 
Reclassification was due to lavoffs of construction workers and small seasonal 
layoffs from the Aluminum Company of Canada. London: Activities in food 
and beverages declined seasonally. Small layoffs occurred in the household 
appliances and transportation equipment industries. 
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Major Industrial Areas reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Cornwall: 
Reclassification was due mainly to a decline in textiles and seasonal reduc- 
tion in employment on the Seaway and Power Project. Sudbury: A general 
decline in economic activity as a result of the industrial dispute at the Inter- 
national Nickel Company brought the area into the substantial surplus 
category. 


Galt (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


Employment in the Prairie region 
continued to decline seasonally. On 
November 20, the number of persons 
: spline SO: with jobs was estimated to be 1,001,000. 

a ee This was 40,000 fewer than the previous 
1,050,000- iS : month but 9,000 more than a year 
ieaoe - earlier. The increase in unemployment 
rae and its level during the month were 
| With dots virtually the same as last year. Employ- 

ment in non-farm industries expanded 

+— by about 20,000 over the year, while the 

Spot number of workers on farms fell by 
about half of this amount. 

Economic activity in the area was 
greatly stimulated by housing construc- 
tion, which is expected to reach a new 
record this year. Business and industrial 
construction remained relatively strong 
so that the seasonal declines in services and transportation were offset to a 
considerable degree. Oil exploration and production declined in Alberta, 
owing to the drop in export demand. In Saskatchewan, however, expansion 
in the industry continued. Coal mining in Alberta was stimulated by the onset 
of cold weather and in Saskatchewan by the increased utilization of the 
lignite deposits of the southeast. Employment in forestry continued to decline, 
especially at the Lakehead. 


In general, the additions to labour surpluses during November were of 
unskilled workers from the more seasonal industries such as agriculture and 
construction. Of the 20 labour market areas, nine were reclassified during 
the month to categories denoting increased unemployment. At December 1, 
the classifiaction was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus 1 (0); in moderate surplus 11 (12); in balance 8 (8). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE 
——— 1957 1958 
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Local Area Developments 


Edmonton and Calgary (metropolitan) were reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. Owing to the continued strength in construction, employment in 
both areas was maintained at about last year’s level. In Calgary, the num- 
ber of men registered with the National Employment Service was about the 
same as last year, but the number of women registered was just over 50 per 
cent higher. Registrations for Edmonton were very near last year’s level. 
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Winnipeg (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Housing 
was strong, with the number of units under construction at the end of October 
about 70 per cent higher than a year earlier, but this failed to offset seasonal 
declines in other areas of construction and in the needle trades. The storm 
in mid-November hastened the employment decline in seasonal industries. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 1. Unemployment was increased by more layoffs in the forest 
industry. Although the level of employment did not decline as much during 
the month as it did a year earlier, it remained substantially lower. 


Saskatoon and Regina (major agricultural) remained in Group 3. Construc- 
tion, particularly residential, contributed to the strength in employment. 
Saskatoon had well over 200 housing starts in October compared with fewer 
than 150 in the same month last year. In Regina a new steel plant was under 
construction. Some workers were hired during November for work on the 
South Saskatchewan River Dam. More will ‘be hired as the construction 
of a temporary bridge, the stock-piling of gravel, and the building of living 
quarters at the site are continued. The exploitation of Saskatchewan’s potash 
resources also provided increased employment at sites near Esterhazy and 
Saskatoon, 


North Battleford, Prince Albert, Yorkton, Lethbridge and Red Deer 
(major agricultural) were reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Because of 
the relative lack of industrial diversification, the seasonal decline in agricultural 
employment was more severe in these smaller centres. 


PACIFIC 


Employment in the Pacific region, 
which normally declines somewhat, held 
at a stable level in November owing to 
the relatively strong demand for loggers aia py Pes 2 


and construction workers. Total employ- pape ies 
ment was estimated to be 518,000 at $50,000 —- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC 
——— 1957 1958 
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mid-month, some 8,000 higher than a | “°” ~~ = 


500,000 


year earlier. Unemployment increased 


much more slowly than last year and by é Boesgca 

the end of the month was lower than in 

November 1957. cal 
Where possible, logging camps ot 


operated at capacity in November to 
replenish depleted stocks. Throughout 
the summer, because of the extended 450,000-= 
period of fire restrictions, the number of fay TL eee ree eae 
loggers employed was, on the average, SN td ey Se see 
3.000 below last year. At the same 
time, lumber output was up over last year by 11 per cent and towards the 
end of the summer shortages of sawlogs were holding up production in some 
areas. When it became possible, therefore, logging operations were expanded 
and in most areas activity has continued at a high level. In the northern 
interior, the Okanagan and Kootenay districts, employment was reduced dur- 
ing November because of strikes and unfavourable weather conditions. 
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The winter employment level in the region is expected to be bolstered 
by the current high level of construction. This is particularly true in Van- 
couver, where work on many projects has been speeded up to compensate for 
time lost through industrial disputes. This year the emphasis has been on 
housebuilding, although in recent months a number of large business projects 
were started. 

The main employment weaknesses were in iron and steel products manu- 
facturing and shipbuilding. Employment in these industries was considerably 
below last year. The shipyards have recently been awarded federal govern- 
ment contracts for several vessels but it will be some months before work 
begins. Mining operations are still sluggish, although there have been indica- 
tions of recovery. 

At the end of the month, unemployment had not developed on a sub- 
stantial scale in as many areas as at this time last year. The classification of 
the 11 labour markets in the region at December 1 was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (5); in moderate surplus, 6 (6) ; 
in balance, 2 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Although 
employment is currently down about 5 per cent from a year earlier, the picture 
has brightened since the summer months. The main factors in the improve- 
ment are the resumption of work on construction projects and the steady call 
for logging crews from out-of-town points. Some pick-up was anticipated in 
the largest steel fabricating plant as a result of a contract to supply steel for 
the new Peace River bridge. Other metal working firms were expected to 
benefit from the increased construction and logging activity and the new 
shipbuilding contracts. Layoffs were prevalent in fish canning plants and 
other seasonal industries, but the resulting increase in unemployment was 
less than at this time last year. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. As in other areas, 
unemployment increased much more slowly than last year. Employment is 
currently down 8 per cent from last year, attributable almost entirely to the 
shipbuilding industry. As a result of progressive layoffs during past months, 
surpluses of most shipyard trades have developed. 


Minor Areas. Unemployment was lower than at the same time last year 
in about half of the minor areas of the region. Higher unemployment in the 
remaining areas was largely the result of continued slackness in base metal 
mining, and strikes of lumbering workers in the interior. The areas moving 
to categories denoting higher unemployment. during the month were Prince 
George, Prince Rupert (from Group 2 to Group 1); Trail-Nelson, Kamloops 
(from Group 3 to Group 2). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


8 Provinces Participate in Winter Work Program 


By December 1, eight Canadian provinces 
had agreed to participate in the federal 
Government’s plan to provide an incentive 
to municipalities through a 50-per-cent con- 
tribution to direct payroll costs of addi- 
tional winter works projects, announced by 
the Prime Minister on October 27 (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1251). 

Announcement of acceptance by the prov- 
inces was made by Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour. 

At the same time, Hon. Howard C. Green, 
Minister of Public Works, announced that 
the program of building maintenance and 
small interior works was being undertaken 
again this winter, and that its scope would 
be larger than the 1957-58 program. 


Added Incentives 


Mr. Starr said four provinces, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, had 
added further incentive to projects under- 
taken by municipalities. 

Manitoba has offered to pay 30 per cent 
of the direct payroll costs in addition to 
the federal Government’s contribution, leav- 
ing only 20 per cent to be borne by the 
municipalities. 

The other three provinces have offered to 
pay an additional 25 per cent of the direct 
payroll costs of approved projects. 

Alberta has, additionally, offered to make 
arrangements for the financing of the shares 
of participating municipalities. 

The incentive program is effective from 
December 1, 1958 to April 30, 1959. 

Mr. Starr restated the terms under which 
federal funds will be made available. They 
will be given for the following types of 
projects: 

Needed public projects municipalities 
have considered undertaking some time in 
the future that can be undertaken this 
winter ; 

New projects that can be carried out this 
winter ; 

Additional work on existing projects over 
and above the work that would have been 
carried out in any event this winter. 

Types of work coming under the terms 
of this offer will be: the construction and 
major reconstruction of streets, sidewalks 
and municipal roads; the construction and 
major reconstruction of water, sewage and 


storm facilities, not including buildings; and 
the construction and development of muni- 
cipal parks and playgrounds. 

Already some Canadian municipalities 
have announced plans to undertake projects 
this winter. 

The City of Ottawa has set aside the 
sum of $6,000,000 to devote to winter work, 
in order to take full advantage of the 
Government’s offers. 

Niagara Falls City Council has approved 
a $95,000 winter work program of sewer 
construction and new water mains. 

A program costing $308,000 will be under- 
taken by Metropolitan Toronto to alleviate 
winter unemployment in the area. 

Mr. Green pointed out that in 1957 it 
had been estimated that winter works pro- 
jects would cost $1,046,429.71, whereas the 
actual cost by March 81 had been $2,008,- 
448.26, and had provided 400,000 man-hours 
of work. 

500,000 Man-Hours 


The preliminary estimate for 1958-59 was 
$1,266,074.24, but by November 15 had risen 
to $2,532,063.12 with an estimated provision 
of 500,000 man-hours of labour. 

It was also pointed out by Mr. Green 
that most of his Department’s effort to 
increase winter work came under the build- 
ing of new structures of various kinds, some 
of them valued at millions of dollars and 
situated in all parts of Canada. Most of 
the work is done by contractors, and it is 
standard practice of the Department to 
require all contractors to continue opera- 
tions during winter months wherever pos- 
sible. 

The winter program on building main- 
tenance and interior work is made up of 
a large number of small jobs. Much of this 
work was previously done in the summer 
months. Now, however, work of this nature 
requested by other departments of Govern- 
ment is put off until the winter months. 


Proper timing for the beginning of a 
building can result in the employment of 
more construction workers on the project 
in the winter months than in the summer, 
A. Turner Bone, Past President, Canadian 
Construction Association, said in an address 
to the Montreal Rotary Club. 
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Says Management Acting 
To Increase Employment 


Although Management may seem less 
vocal on the subject of unemployment than 
leading union spokesmen, Management is 
working to achieve tangible results at 
company, community and national levels, 
said Ian McRae, President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a speech in 
Montreal. 

In company affairs it was organizing 
things so as to increase the level of winter 
employment; in the community it was con- 
tributing men and money to winter employ- 
ment committees and “Do It Now” drives; 
and on a national scale Management has 
for the past nine months been energetically 
promoting the “Buy Canadian” program of 
the CMA, he said. 

The most effective weapon in the battle 
against unemployment, the speaker con- 
tended, was “increased domestic consump- 
tion of the products we make ourselves”. 
He agreed, however, that price, quality and 
service were factors which strongly in- 
fluenced the decision of buyers, and that 
the most that could be expected was that 
prospective purchasers would give some 
weight to “Buy Canadian” considerations. 

The CMA President urged Labour, in its 
own interests, to join the “‘Buy Canadian’ 
bandwagon”. 


Manitobe Federation Asks 
Action on Unemployment 


Sounder measures to alleviate unemploy- 
ment, a minimum hourly wage rate of 


$1.25, longer vacations with pay, and 
enactment of legislation respecting the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were re- 


quested in a brief presented last month to 
the Government of Manitoba by the Mani- 
toba Federation of Labour. 

The Federation in its brief asserted that 
the unemployment situation would be 
eased if the Government brought in a 
40-hour maximum work week and _ provi- 
sions for longer vacation-with-pay periods. 

The Federation also urged, “in recogni- 
tion of the pressing needs of the moment 
concerning unemployment,” a public works 
program and a low-cost subsidized rental 
housing program. 

The Government was urged to pass 
legislation that would make mandatory a 
two-week vacation with pay for all em- 
ployees after one year of service with an 
organization, and three weeks vacation after 
five years of continuous service with one 
employer. 

In requesting that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act be amended, the Federation 
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particularly asked that pensions under the 
Act to widows, invalid widowers, dependent 
and dependent invalid children be increased. 

On the matter of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms the brief said “every 
step should be taken to assure and give 
full protection to the worker demanding 
that his status as a citizen be fully recog- 
nized.” 


Long-Range Outlook Good 
For University Graduates 


Although relatively large-scale unem- 
ployment has resulted from the changed 
economic situation during the past year, 
the long range outlook for well-trained 
university graduates remains good, the 
National Employment Service states in a 
recently issued report entitled “A Bulletin 
on the Supply and Demand Situation in 
Regard to University Graduates”. 

There is a temporary surplus in many 
professions, but shortages exist in certain 
others, and these shortages will be inten- 
sified when the signs of economic recovery 
become clearer than they are at present, 
the report says. 

Although the shortage of engineers, which 
has been the subject of so much publicity 
during recent years, has largely subsided, 
this situation is not expected to continue, 
and it may not be long before engineers 
again become scarce. The report states 
that the National Employment Service had 
notice of 2,192 vacancies for engineering 
graduates in 1958, while the total number 
of graduates was slightly more than 2,100. 
A few of these failed to obtain a job on 
graduation. 

The Civil Service Commission reports 
greater success in filling vacancies in 1957 
than in any year since the last war, the 
bulletin states. Notwithstanding this, cer- 
tain professional classifications remain dif- 
ficult to fill. These include veterinarians, 
meteorologists, nurses, auditors, librarians, 
physical therapists, occupational therapists 
and social workers. 

Rising fees at universities and increased 
difficulty in getting satisfactory employ- 
ment during the summer have made it 
harder for students to finance their way 
through university, the report says. How- 
ever, & more encouraging circumstance is 
that more scholarships are being offered. 
These are of great value to talented stud- 
ents, and there is a need for a still 
greater increase in their number “if Canada 
is to ensure that no student of university 
calibre is,denied the opportunity of going 
to college”. 


John Mainwaring Named 
Brussels Labour Attache 


The appointment of John L. Mainwaring 
as Labour Attache at the Canadian Em- 
bassy in Brussels, Belgium, was announced 
last month by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour. His appointment will bring to 


two the number of labour attaches at 
Canadian embassies abroad. At present 
there is a labour attache only at the 


Washington embassy. 

Brussels was selected, said the Minister, 
because it is close to most of the large 
industrial centres of Europe and because 
it is the headquarters of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
of the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions. 

As labour attache in Brussels Mr. Main- 
waring’s duties will include studying and 
reporting on industrial relations practices 
and trends in Western Europe, and on 
social legislation and trade union activities. 
He will continue to work with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He _ has 
attended seven sessions of the International 
Labour Conference and has represented 
Canada at other ILO meetings in North 
America and Europe. 


John Mainwaring 
Posted to Brussels 


Born in Montreal in 1915, Mr. Main- 
waring was educated in Brockville, Ont. He 
was graduated from McGill University 
with honours in English and Economics and 
later obtained his M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. He joined the Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1942 as Assistant Editor 
of the Lasour Gazette after teaching school 
for four years in Brockville and Hamilton. 

Well-known for his work with the former 
Civil Service Association of Ottawa, he 
served on the executive of that organization 
from 1946 to 1954, and was elected Presi- 
dent in 1951 and again in 1952. He was 
also a member of the national executive 
of the Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
being elected a national vice president in 
1953. 


“Mr. Union Label’ Dies 
In B.C. at Age of 75 


Widely known as “Mr. Union Label” for 
his untiring work in promoting the purchase 
of products made in unionized plants, 
Edward David Smith died in Burnaby, 
B.C., during November at the age of 75 
years. 

When the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the Trades and Labour Congress 
was formed at the Congress’ convention in 
Winnipeg in August 1952, Mr. Smith, then 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Union Label 
Trades Council of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, was elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the TLC Department (L.G., 1952, 
p. 1189). 

At the 1953 and 1954 conventions of 
the Union Label Trades Department, Mr. 
Smith was re-elected a vice-president. At 
the 1955 convention, he did not seek 
re-election; an honorary vice-presidency 
was conferred on him. He had earlier 
retired, after 16 years’ service, from the 
post of Secretary-Treasurer of the Van- 
couver and District Union Label Trades 
Council (L.G., 1955, p. 267). 

Mr. Smith came to Canada from England 
in 1905 and ‘held many union posts during 
his career, including a 13-year term as 
business agent for the Painters Union in 
Vancouver. 

In 1954 he was honoured by the British 
Columbia Government with a scroll for his 
distinguished service and outstanding work 
in trade union affairs. 

In his youth, in England, Mr. Smith 
played supporting roles as a singer and 
dancer in some London musicals, at a time 
when Charles Chaplin was appearing as an 
extra in some of the shows. 
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NES Placement Officers 
Given Counselling Course 


Twenty-five special placement officers of 
the National Employment Service in Que- 
bee province recently received a month- 
long course at Montreal on employment 
counselling and rehabilitation. The primary 
purpose of the course was to further assist 
the counsellors, selected from the province’s 
larger centres, to solve the employment 
problems of the occupationally handicapped. 


Similar to Earlier Course 


Given in French and held at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, the course covered a 
broad range of subjects including psy- 
chiatry, interviewing techniques, interpre- 
tation of tests, counselling, physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy and handicap evalua- 
tion. It complemented a similar course 
given in English at the University of 
Western Ontario earlier this year. 

Dr. Gustave Gingras, Director of the 
Institute of Rehabilitation and the Univer- 
sity of Montreal School of Rehabilitation, 
co-ordinated the programming of the 
course. 


Total Payments to Aged, 
Blind, Disabled Increase 


The number of persons receiving old 
age assistance in Canada increased from 
94,589 at June 30, 1958, to 96,298 at Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,590,635.96 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1958, compared with $7,516,- 
468.41 in thg preceding quarter. Since the 
inception of the Act, the federal Govern- 
ment has contributed $143,949,133.18. 

At September 380, 1958, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $49.70 to $53.32 except for one 
province where the average was $44.55. In 
all provinces the maximum assistance paid 
was $55 a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,545 at June 30, 
1958, to 8,654 at September 30, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,056,625.88 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1958, compared with $1,052,408.61 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $21,069,730.86. 

‘At September 30, 1958, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
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from $53.10 to $54.11. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 44,866 at June 30, 1958 
to 46,307 at September 30, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,833,693.32 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1958, compared with $3,686,162.73 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $31,863,318.37. 

At September 30, 1958, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $51.18 to $54.64. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Bakers’ Union Not Losing 
Any Canadian Members 


Not a single Canadian member of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America has left to join 
the American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union (AFL-CIO), 
the Lasour GazerreE has been told. In 
the United States, only about 46,000 mem- 
bers have left to join the new union. 

In the October issue (page 1105), it was 
reported that the new ABCWU had 177,000 
members; this should have read. “77,000” 
members, and it should have been made 
clear that this number was that claimed 
by the union. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 
although expelled from the AFL-CIO, is 
still a union in good standing with the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


Two Unions Aim for 
Shorter Work Week 


A shorter work week was made a target 
of two international unions at their latest 
conventions. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
(AFL-CIO-CLC), at its 22nd convention, 
called for a national drive by railway 
unions for a six-hour, five-day week without 
a reduction in pay. The Canadian co-or- 
dinating committee of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL- 
CIO-CLC) adopted a resolution calling for 
establishment of a 374-hour week in the 
women’s and children’s apparel industry. 

The ILGWU will also seek improvement 
in retirement and severance pay benefits. 
About 90 per cent of the Union’s members 
are now eligible for a monthly pension of 


EE 


$50, and two thirds of the membership will 
soon be eligible for severance pay. 

The Ladies’ Garment Workers in Canada 
decided also to launch a nation-wide union 
label campaign on January 1 to coincide 
with a $2,000,000 campaign by the Union 
in the United States. 


Truro Unions Establish 


New Labour Council 


A new central labour council has been 
organized in Truro, NS. 

Seven unions of the district, with a 
membership of 400, met and formed the 
Truro and District Labour Council. Appli- 
cation for a CLC charter will be made. 

Officers of the new council are: Guy 
McAloney, President; Walter Wulff, first 
Vice President; C. A. Marr, General Secre- 
tary; Fred Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer; 
and Thomas Paris, sergeant-at-arms. 


Report Fewer Accidents 
In U.K. Industry in 1957 


A “very satisfactory” drop in the number 
of industrial accidents reported in the 
United Kingdom in 1957 is shown in the 
annual report of H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Factories for that year. The number was 
the lowest for 20 years, in spite of a con- 
siderable increase in industrial activity 
during that period: The numbers of both 
total accidents reported and of fatal acci- 
dents were 5 per cent lower than in 1956. 


Fewer Building Fatalities 


A particularly satisfactory circumstance 
was a fall in the number of fatal accidents 
in the building industry, from 186 in 1956 
to 156 in 1957, although the number of 
accidents in the industry remained constant 
at about 14,000 a year. 

An “accident” is defined in the Factories 
Act, 1937 as one that is either fatal, or 
which disables any person employed in a 
factory or other premises under the Act 
for more than three days from earning 
full wages at the work at which he is 
employed. All such accidents must be 
reported. 

The number of accidents reported under 
the Act in 1957 was 174,713, of which 651 
were fatal. The corresponding figure for 
1956 was 184,785, of which 687 were fatal. 

The report points out that it is difficult 
to draw valid conclusions when comparing 
accident statistics for different years; yet 
since total employment figures for 1957 
show little change from those for 1956, 
it is reasonable to assume that the con- 
tinued improvement in accident figures has, 


for the most part, resulted from safer 
working methods and better and safer 
machinery and equipment. 


Industrial Comparison 


A comparison of the statistics for dif- 
ferent industries shows that in building 
operations and in metal extracting and 
refining one accident in 90 was fatal, while 
in textile factories there was only one 
fatal accident in every 930 reported. For 
all industries the proportion was one in 
every 270. 

One disappointing feature, the report says, 
is that 428 women and young people were 
injured in 1957 while cleaning machinery 
in motion, although the Factories Acts 
specifically forbid the practice. 


Carpenters Authorize 
Secession from AFL-CIO 


The 28th general convention of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America last month rejected 


adoption of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Codes and voted authority to the union’s 
executive board to withdraw from affiliation 
with the federation. 

Only one of the 2,000 delegates dissented 
in the vote on the secession resolution. 

President Maurice A. Hutcheson later 
said the union did not want to leave the 
AFL-CIO and would not do so except as 
an absolutely last resort. He termed the 
resolution an expression of dissatisfaction 
by the membership with the way the AFL- 
CIO has handled jurisdictional procedures 
with respect to the craft. 

Mr. Hutcheson was re-elected President 
by acclamation. 


Imports in First Half 
Decline 12 Per Cent 


Imports into Canada in the first six 
months of 1958 were valued at $2,570,000,- 
000, about 12 per cent lower than for the 
same period of 1957. 

Import declines for the six-month period 
were particularly heavy in iron and steel 
goods, the largest import group. Non-farm 
machinery, rolling-mill products, farm im- 
plements and machinery, automobile parts, 
pipes, tubes and fittings were all sharply 
reduced. Imports of crude petroleum, 
petroleum products, coal and cotton prod- 
ucts also declined considerably. 

There were increases in imports of auto- 
mobiles, aircraft and parts, books, plastics, 
vegetables and paper. Imports of engines 
and boilers remained relatively unchanged. 
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Canal Workers Transfer 
To Transport Union 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Transport and General Workers will repre- 
sent employees on the canal system of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway who were formerly 
members of the United Steelworkers of 
America, the two unions agreed last month. 
The approximately 1,000 workers affected 
by the move, employed on the Lachine 
Canal, have approved the transfer. 


The Brotherhood represents employees 
on the Welland Canal; after the transfer 
of members it will have a clear majority 
on the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes canal 
system, a joint statement by the unions 
pointed out. 


Rate Boost Averts Strike 
By Non-Operating Unions 


A 14-cent-an-hour wage increase for 130,- 
000 non-operating employees of Canada’s 
major railways, and a 17-per-cent freight 
rate increase for the railways approved 
late last month, averted a strike that was 
scheduled to begin December 1. 


The wage increase was less than half 
the 35-cent-an-hour boost the 15 unions 
demanded when they opened negotiations 
in November 1957 (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 
1277). The railways originally asked for 
a 19-per-cent increase in freight rates. 


A conciliation board suggested the 14-cent 
increase (L.G., Sept., p. 996). It was accepted 
by the unions. The railways asserted they 
could not grant the boost unless the freight 
rate increase was approved. Subsequently, 
the Board of ‘Transport Commissioners 
approved the 17-per-cent freight rate in- 
crease over the objections of eight of the 
10 provinces, who appealed to the federal 
Cabinet against the award. 


During hearing of the appeal, the eight 
provinces and the railways agreed that the 
wage increases were reasonable, and that a 
strike would be a national disaster and had 
to be avoided. They disagreed on the 
propriety of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners in basing an increase in freight 
rates on an anticipated wage increase that 
had not been unconditionally agreed upon 
by the railways and their employees. 

The Cabinet disallowed the appeal of 
the provinces and approved the freight 
rate increase. The same day the union’s 
joint negotiating committee and the rail- 
ways signed new agreements; the unions 
withdrew the strike call. 
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Agreements in U.S. Give 
Longer Paid Vacations 


An increase in the length of paid vaca- 
tions and a reduction in the length of 
service requirements during recent years is 
reported in a summary of a study of paid 
vacations in major union contracts, 1957, 
published in the Monthly Labor Review 
of the United States Department of Labor 
for July 1958. 

The results of this survey roughly parallel 
those given in a Canadian survey, a report 
of which was published in the Septem- 
ber Labour Gazette (page 1048) entitled 
“Working Conditions in Manufacturing”. 
Direct comparison is not possible owing 
to a difference in the treatment of data in 
the two studies. 

“In 1957, all but 8 per cent of 1,813 
agreements covering 1,000 or more workers 
provided for paid vacations, and maximum 
vacations of three weeks or more were the 
rule rather than the exception,” the 
Monthly Labor Review states. 

In the same year, the report continues, 
“uniform and graduated vacation plans 
that provided for maximum vacations of 
less than two weeks were reduced to 1 
per cent of the total plans. Almost two 
thirds of the plans allowed maximum vaca- 
tions of three or three and a half weeks; 
an additional 20 per cent provided maxi- 
mum allowances of four weeks or more.” 

The report shows that in 1949, of selected 
bargaining agreements 6 per cent granted 
one week’s vacation or less, 61 per cent 
provided for a maximum of two weeks, 
and 33 per cent for a maximum of more 
than two weeks. In 1952 one week was 
provided in 2 per cent of the agreements 
used, 48 per cent provided for two weeks, 
46 per cent for three weeks, and 4 per cent 
for four weeks. In 1957 the percentages 
were as follows: less than two weeks, 1 per 
cent; two and two and a half weeks, 15 
per cent; three and three and a half weeks, 
64 per cent; and four weeks or more, 20 
per cent. 

“Increases in maximum vacation allow- 
ances have been accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in length of service requirements,” the 
summary says. “In 1952, for example, less 
than 0.5 per cent of the workers under 
agreements providing a maximum vacation 
of three weeks were eligible for the maxi- 
mum after service of five years or less, 
as compared with almost 3 per cent in 
1957. Although only 4 per cent of the 
workers were eligible for a three-week 
vacation after 10 years or less in 1952, 
almost 15 per cent of the workers qualified 
with similar service requirements in 1957.” 


NEW YEAR 


HON. MICHAEL STARR 
Minister of Labour 


This is my second opportunity since 
becoming Minister of Labour to extend 
New Year’s greetings to the people of 
Canada. 

I do this with a feeling of good-will 
and, I might add, greater comfort upon 
entering this New Year of 1959 than was 
the case last year. 

At this time last year our economy had 
entered a period of recession. 

In company with the great majority of 
other Canadians I had confidence in the 
basic soundness of the Canadian economy. 

In a great measure that confidence has 
been justified. 

Although unemployment continues to be 
a serious problem there are indications that 
the economic pendulum is now swinging 
the other way. 

Our registrations for jobs at National 
Employment offices have tapered down 
from the springtime high. While they in- 
creased from the usual yearly low point 
reached in the early fall they are now at 
approximately the same level as last year. 
If the trend continues—and I believe it 
will—the figure for this winter will fall 
below that of a year ago. Furthermore it is 
encouraging to note that the estimate of 
those without jobs and seeking work has 
increased much less rapidly from the 
seasonal low in August of this year than 
was the case in 1957. 

Reports from across the country reveal 
that the National Winter Employment Pro- 
gram is providing jobs this winter. The 
municipal winter works incentive program 
recently introduced by the federal Govern- 
ment is meeting with co-operation from 
provincial and municipal authorities and 
even now several thousands of Canadians 
are hard at work who would otherwise be 
unemployed, were it not for this arrange- 
ment. 

In the labour field, there have, of course, 
been difficulties and disputes. For the 
most part, these have been resolved with 
evidence of good-will and a desire to 
co-operate on both sides. No doubt the 
coming year will present other serious prob- 
lems. It is my hope that through the same 
good-will, these too may be met in a way 
to minimize dislocation in our essential 
industrial activities. 

Through the year, wages continued to rise 
and labour income was again higher than 
last year. 


MESSAGES 


Amendments to the Unemployment In- 


surance Act are now under consideration 
with a view to their introduction in the 
new session of Parliament. Consideration 
is also being given to the matter of amend- 
ments to the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act in the light of 
suggestions which I have received from 
both labour and management groups. 

Thus, as we move into 1959, let me say 
that, for my own part, my feeling is one 
of optimism and confidence in Canada’s 
future. 

The Government will continue to take 
every step possible in doing its part to 
enable Canadians generally to enlarge their 
opportunities for improving their standards 
and enjoyment of living. 

Personally, I am convinced that with all 
levels of government, industry and labour 
aware of the problems we have to face, 
and willing to co-operate towards the 
required solutions, the next year will hold 
nothing but good for us all. 

As Minister of Labour, I shall make 
every effort to bring about solutions of our 
problems in the labour field in the coming 
year. I know that many other Canadians 
in the ranks of both Labour and Manage- 
ment will be addressing themselves to the 
same end. 

May I wish you all well for the New 
Year. 
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The turn of the year comes at a time 
when we are inevitably in a holiday spirit, 
yet it cannot help but bring with it a 
re-assessment of the year just ending and 
concern for the year just ahead. 

The year 1958 has been an important one 
for labour. Trade unions have been con- 
fronted with attacks on many fronts. From 
early in the year it was evident that workers 
seeking wage increases, no matter how 
thoroughly justified, were facing extremely 
strong opposition. It is regrettable that in 
a number of instances these differences 
resulted in work stoppages; but, by the 
year-end, a pattern of wage increases had 
been established and many of those who 
strongly opposed such increases were frank 
in their admission that higher wages were 
deserved by the workers concerned. 

Attacks on the labour movement of a 
more general nature have been intensified 
during 1958. This is regrettable and adds 
nothing to the honest desire of trade union- 
ists and many employers for a more stable 
relationship in our industrial affairs. 


The foremost problem facing Canadian 
trade unionists—and indeed Canadians 
generally—is unemployment. This was a 
matter of deep concern when we celebrated 
New Year’s a year ago and it is regrettable 
that so little has been done, and that what 
has been done has been with such hesita- 
tion. We have now entered another winter 
and once again hundreds of thousands of 
Canadians know that before Spring they 
will have experienced the bitterness of being 
deprived of the opportunity to work. 

Time and again we have pleaded for 
action which would bring together the entire 
resources of government, employers and 
unions to meet this challenge and combat 
this suffering. The action which has been 
taken has been far too limited and much 
too late. Surely the Canadian people can- 
not be expected to go through another 
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CLAUDE JODOIN, 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


year of heavy unemployment without seeing 
some forthright and courageous action 
taken. 

Internationally the year ending has been 
a troubled one, and it is regrettable that 
the outlook for 1959 is the same. We in 
Labour have been pleased to see some 
indications that Canada’s assistance to less 
fortunate countries is to be increased. We 
believe this is long overdue. As taxpayers 
Canadians have not questioned the heavy 
expenditures made for defence purposes. We 
are strongly of the opinion that diverting 
some of those expenditures to help peoples 
who are so much in need of assistance can 
contribute to at least an equal degree in 
assuring peace. 

The Canadian trade union movement has 
long held the opinion that organized labour 
has an important role to play in helping 
these people to improve their living stand- 
ards through the traditional means of free 
collective bargaining. We shall continue 
these efforts in 1959. 

This will, we expect, be an important 
year for Canadian labour. One aspect of 
our activities in which there will be in- 
creased emphasis is that of public affairs. 
Despite some comments which have been 
made, there is no need for alarm in this 
development. We are anxious to see all 
Canadians as well informed as possible on 
the affairs of our country and our efforts 
will be expended in that direction. 

Despite the clouds that may be on the 
horizon, we face 1959 and the years that 
will follow with confidence and assurance. 
We are keenly aware of the particularly 
fortunate position in which our country 
stands and we look forward to the sharing 
of the benefits of this position among our 
own people and with people in other coun- 
tries, so that there may truly be “peace on 
earth and goodwill among men.” 


ROGER MATHIEU, 
General President, 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


(Translation) 


In formulating Christmas wishes this year, 
our first thoughts are for those working- 
class families affected by unemployment. 
We all know that there are, unfortunately, 
a great many such families, and that the 
holidays will be saddened for too many 
parents and children by want and often 
by abject poverty. 

I hope that the people of Canada and 
all their leaders will be conscious of this 
scandal and will use every possible means 
to prevent its repetition next year. 

After all, what meaning could the good 
news brought by the Saviour have if the 
Christmas of 1958 were to accept, without 
batting an eyelid, unjust suffering on the 
part of a large section of the population 
in such a rich country. 

For the New Year, I wish all workers 
peace, happiness and prosperity, as well as 
the pursuit of the action they have under- 
taken for greater justice and charity. 

As for the rulers, legislators, employers 
and others who have tried to check union 
activities in 1958, my fervent hope is that 


A. H. BALCH 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


Fraternal Greetings from the members of 
the National Legislative Committee, Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, to all officers and 
members of affiliated organizations of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

Dieselization continued to make inroads 
into railway employment during the past 
year. Curtailment of service has assisted in 
this. True, air and bus service has made 
inroads into passenger service, but one 
wonders if better service would not have 
stemmed the tide. Has everything been 
done to meet competition? 

Freight traffic has been lost to highway 
trucking, and governments must share the 
responsibility in this for allowing unfair 
competiton between rail and road. 

Not wishing to leave the old year and 
the new on a pessimistic note, I quote for 
you an excerpt from a letter written by 
Thomas Jefferson to John Adams, at that 
time both ex-Presidents of the United 
States: “You ask if I would agree to live 
my seventy or rather seventy-three years 
over again? To which I say, Yea. I think 


they will come to realize, in 1959, the im- 
portance and the urgency of loyal co-opera- 
tion with the labour movement. 

To the civil and religious authorities and 
to all who have shown us understanding 
and who have supported union efforts in 
1959, our best wishes for the New Year. 

To those union officials and members who 
give so generously of themselves for the 
advancement of the working classes, our 
most sincere wishes for ever more fruitful 
union activities and for a greater measure 
of joy and security in their family life 
and in their work. 


with you, that it is a good world on the 
whole, that it has been framed on a prin- 
ciple of benevolence, and more pleasure 
than pain dealt out to us. There are in- 
deed, (who may say nay) gloomy and 
hypocondriae minds, inhabitants of dis- 
eased bodies, disgusted with the present, 
and despairing of the future, always count- 
ing that the worse will happen, because it 
may happen. To these I say, how much 
pain have cost us the evils which have 
never happened! My temperament is san- 
guine. I steer my bark with Hope in the 
(Continued on page 1378) 
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27th Meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council 


Apprenticeship only way to produce skilled tradesmen, and apprentices 
requiring increasingly higher educational background, Council told. 
Substantial expansion of federal-provincial student aid program urged 


Apprenticeship is the only guaranteed way 
to produce skilled tradesmen, and appren- 
tices are requiring an increasingly higher 
educational background, the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council was advised at 
its 27th meeting, held in Ottawa in October, 
by Len Douse, Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Labour, who came 
to that conclusion after listening to many 
employers’ opinions on the matter during 
the course of a survey he was conducting 
at numerous industrial establishments. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
expressed regret that Labour Minister 
Starr was unable to be present to welcome 
members of Council, and advised them on 
his behalf that the Training Branch of the 
Department had been very active since the 
previous meeting in following up sugges- 
tions made at that time. 

Mr. Brown also noted that delegates to 
the Winter Conference on Employment, 
held in July, had recommended intensified 
training for the unemployed. With this in 
mind he hoped that greater advantage would 
be taken of Schedule “M” than had been 
taken in the past by some provinces. 

Student aid came in for lengthy discus- 
sion. W. F. McMullen, Toronto, reported 
that freshman enrolments at the University 
of Toronto had dropped 20 per cent from 
last year. Dr. J. F. K. English, Deputy 
Minister of Education for British Colum- 
bia, said that, except for one faculty, enrol- 
ments at the University of British Columbia 
were also down, while J. A. Doyle, Director 
of Vocational Education, Saskatchewan, 
reported that figures had increased at the 
University of Saskatchewan. y 

All provincial representatives reported a 
need for increased federal aid. There were 
repeated assurances that federal contribu- 
tions, if they are made, will be matched by 
the provinces. Council also agreed that 
assistance for the good average student as 
well as for the brilliant should be made 
available. 


Reporting on assistance being given, 
E. K. Ford of New Brunswick said that 
Dalhousie University has been able to help 
all students needing help but has been 
unable to help them enough. 8. D. Rendall, 
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Superintendent of Secondary Education, 
Ontario, reported that the province spends 
$400,000 annually for student aid, whereas 
the federal contribution is only $100,000. 

C. R. Ford, Director of Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, Department of Labour, said 
that when he entered the Department of 
Labour it had been the practice to seek to 
match expenditures of the provinces for 
student aid. Subsequently, student aid allot- 
ments had been frozen at the level of 
allotments made for the fiscal year 1953-54. 

A. H. Brown commented that since stud- 
ent aid allotments were frozen, the Canada 
Council has developed a program with first 
emphasis on aid to universities. He thought 
finance officials felt that provincial loan 
funds should be able to develop to adequate 
levels with the federal assistance already 
received. However, the Department of 
Labour was eager to have the Council 
review the situation and to receive its 
findings. 

Replying to the loan fund statement, 
J. W. MeNutt of New Brunswick pointed 
out that 50 per cent of loans collected is 
repayable to Ottawa and does not become 
available for relending. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, 
Council Chairman Dr. G. Fred McNally 
appointed a committee to draft a resolution 
expressing Council’s views on student aid. 
The resolution, declaring that it was impor- 
tant both in the interests of the individual 
and of the country as a whole to encourage 
more persons to complete their secondary 
school program and to proceed to more 
advanced education, strongly urged that the 
existing federal-provincial student aid pro- 
gram be continued and substantially ex- 
panded. 

The expansion may be both in terms of 
total amount of funds available and in 
coverage, the resolution stated. The final 
year of secondary education, teacher train- 
ing, training of technicians and other forms 
of post-secondary education could be added 
to the coverage. 

A resolution concerning Schedule “M”, 
submitted to the Council by N. 8. Dowd, 
Executive Secretary of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, was adopted. The resolution 


pointed out that only a small number of 
unemployed workers were taking training 
under Schedule “M” and that inadequate 
use was being made of the schedule. Because 
“it is highly desirable that the fullest pos- 
sible use be made of the schedule, especially 
during the winter months, with a view to 
opening up opportunities of employment 
for unskilled or semi-skilled workers,” the 
resolution requested the Vocational Train- 
ing Branch to furnish full information 
regarding the provisions of Schedule ‘“M” 
to the provincial authorities concerned, who 
were urged to make additional facilities 
available, where necessary, for such special 
training of unemployed workers. It also 
asked the National Employment Service to 
inform unemployed workers regarding the 
possibility of taking special training courses, 
and the conditions under which this may be 
done. 

The same resolution recommended that, 
in order to make such facilities available, 
where necessary, the federal Government’s 
contribution under Schedule “M” be based 
upon 75 per cent rather than the present 
50 per cent of the expenditure involved. 

The growing need for technicians in 
Canada to fill the gap between the skilled 
tradesman and the professional engineer was 
discussed. The need for more widespread 
and integrated investigation of the quantity, 
quality and kind of technicians was stressed. 


In the course of discussion, it was pointed 
out that of those who attempt, without 
benefit of university training, to become 
engineers by writing the 14 necessary papers, 
only three or four per cent succeed. 

Some discussion was given to the problem 
of vocational training for the mature mar- 
ried woman who either re-enters the labour 
force or enters it for the first time (see 
page 000). The need for such training was 
underlined by the fact that the number of 
women in this group was steadily increasing 
and was likely to continue to do so in 
the future. 

This was illustrated by figures given to 
the meeting. These showed that in June 
1948, there were 210,000 women aged 45 
and over in the Canadian labour force. 
This group constituted 21.92 per cent of 
the female population. The same group 
in June 1958, 10 years later, numbered 
382,000 and made up 2941 per cent of 
the female population. 

The Council was also advised that steady 
progress is being made in a project for 
developing country-wide examinations in 
designated trades. This is considered an 
important step in efforts to develop nation- 
wide standards in trade training in Canada, 
so that a person trained in one part of 
Canada would be readily accepted in other 
areas. 


Vocational Training for Older Married 
Women Re-entering the Labour Force 


Report by Miss Marion V. Royce, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
to the 27th meeting of the Vocational Training Advisory Council 


The problem of training for the older 
married woman returning to the labour 
force is a part of the larger question of 
education and vocational training for people 
who do not fit into the general educational 
scheme. In enterprises as large and complex 
as our provincial educational systems have 
become, it is always difficult to provide for 
the exceptional or “irregular” individual or 
group. Provision for those who are the 
subject of our concern in this paper requires 
a special degree of resourcefulness and 
imagination. 

First, since “older” is a relative term, 
especially when applied to women, it is 
important to be clear that we have in mind 
the woman who, after a period in which her 
energies have been concentrated on family 
responsibilities including the bearing and 


rearing of children, needs or wishes to return 
to the labour force. Nowadays this woman 
is usually in her early or mid-forties; some 
are not yet forty. 

In considering the urgency of training 
for such women it should be emphasized 
that their numbers within the labour force 
are increasing and in all probability will 
continue to grow. In June 1958 in Canada, 
337,000 women between the ages of 45 and 
64, almost 24 per cent of the female popu- 
lation in this age group, were job holders; 
and including those who were seeking work 
346,000 were in the labour force. At the 
same time 34,000 women 65 and over—5 per 
cent of all women in this age group—held 
jobs and 35,000 were in the labour force. 
Ten years earlier 188,000 women, or 17 per 
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cent of the female population between the 
ages of 45 and 64, had jobs and 189,000 
were in the labour force. In the 65-years- 
and-over group, 21,000, 4.65 per cent of 
the female population of this age, were 
actually in jobs, and 22,000, 4.87 per cent 
of the population figure, were in the labour 
force. 

The trend in the United States is even 
more marked. At the present time about 
half the female labour force of that country 
is made up of woman over 40. So convinced 
are the American experts of a continuing 
increase in this group within the labour 
force that after a recent conference of the 
National Manpower Council the following 
statement was released: 

The Council noted that it is concerned and 
concentrating on the status of women whose 
working careers were interrupted by mar- 
riage and raising families. They are in their 
30s, 40s, and 50s, and so strong is their rush 


back to work that the conference termed it a 
“womanpower revolution”. 


This group offers a larger potential addi- 
tion to the United States labour force in 
the future than any other age group of men 
or women. The expected increase for men 
35 and over in the labour force between 
1955 and 1965 will be 2,892,000; for women 
of that age, 3,502,000. 

For Canada the forecast was as follows: 
“Women will go their way as they always 
do, and it is not for us to prescribe for 
them. But since we have to guess, we 
think it likely that a higher proportion of 
them will choose to enter the labour force 
than at present, particularly in the age 
group over 25.’* 

This statement might suggest that in the 
future “the marriage gap,” as some British 
writers have described these years of a 
woman’s life spent in the home, will be less 
of a factor than at present in women’s 
relation to the labour force. Certainly if 
women continue to work more regularly 
throughout their lives, the kind of training 
problem that we face at present for those 
who are seeking jobs after 40 will diminish, 
even though more women of these upper 
age groups are in the labour force. 

The problem of the moment:lies in the 
fact that the woman who for a period of 
twenty years or so has concentrated on 
family responsibilities has lost what occupa- 
tional skills she may have had and even 
more seriously has lost the discipline of a 
job. It is not that she has been idle at 
home. On the contrary, she has probably 
worked very hard and for long hours, but 
the whole rhythm of her life has been a 
different one. The training that she needs is 
such as will revive that job-holding disci- 


*Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, November 1957, p. 110. 
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pline and either restore her former skills 
or teach her needed new ones. 

Equally she needs up-to-date information 
about the kind of jobs that are available 
and help in deciding where, in light of her 
background and experience, she might be 
likely to find suitable employment. 

In this connection it may be useful to 
take note of the predominant occupations 
of the older women at present in the 
labour force. Most of these are closely 
related to the kinds of work a woman does 
in her own home. For example, a high 
proportion of housekeepers and matrons, 
cooks, practical nurses, hotel and cafe em- 
ployees are over 45 years of age. Sixty 
per cent of charworkers and cleaners are 
in this age group, which also provides 
nearly half of all dressmakers and seam- 
stresses. Interestingly enough, too, women 
of 45 and over make up nearly half of the 
female proprietors and managers in the 
retail trade and close to a quarter of all 
women teachers and instructors. 

These figures are based on the occupa- 
tional data of the Census of 1951, the 
most recent comprehensive source of this 
type of information. It might reasonably be 
contended that the picture has changed in 
the past seven years and may continue to 
do so. Even in 1951 women of this age 
group accounted also for 10 per cent of 
stenographers and typists, 138 per cent of 
office clerks, and 16 per cent of sales 
clerks, nearly 13 per cent of telephone 
operators and 14 per cent of hairdressers 
and manicurists. On the whole, how- 
ever, their range of employment was and 
probably still is fairly limited, and their 
occupations for the most part require com- 
paratively little training. 

Consider also the woman with a good 
educational background. For her the prob- 
lem of preparing to re-enter the labour 
force, though different, is not less than for 
the one who has had little schooling. In her 
mature years the educated woman may 
want to become a social worker, a teacher 
or a librarian or to enter some other pro- 
fession. If she has had previous training 
and experience in the occupation of her 
present choice she would profit by a refresher 
course. Otherwise she will need to make 
a completely fresh start. In recent years 
there has been wider recognition of the 
value of this mature woman’s potential 
contribution to society, but much more 
could and should be done to adapt training 
facilities to enable the most fruitful use of 
her abilities and experience. 

Take teacher training as an example. 
It is generally agreed that a woman who has 
brought up her own family, if she has a 
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bent for teaching, has a great deal to give 
to a new generation. Yet even with a 
serious shortage of qualified teachers, little 
has been done in Canada to enlist such 
women for the profession. The program 
developed in a number of American states 
to recruit and train mature women univer- 
sity graduates to supplement the teaching 
force might well be given more serious 
consideration in this country. Similarly, 
greater effort should be made to recruit 
and train mature women for other pro- 
fessions, perhaps especially in the social 
field. 

A recent study made by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the United States 
Department of Labor showed that older 
unemployed women were much less likely 
than men to have a skill or profession. 
Most of the unemployed older women had 
come from semi-skilled, service and clerical 
jobs. On the other hand, the older women 
job seekers had more years of schooling 
than the men.* 


It is reasonable to assume that a similar 
situation exists in Canada. For instance, 
only 30 per cent of the women in the recent 
Women’s Bureau survey of married women 
working for pay had had any vocational 
training and most of these were in steno- 
graphy, nursing and teaching. Because of 
their need of morale as well as of skills, 
a training program for the women we have 
in mind would need to be designed to their 
particular needs. One of the problems, of 
course, is to discover how many require 
training. There is the “seeking work” 
figure, i.e., the difference between the total 
labour force and the number of job holders. 
In 1948 for the group from 45 to 64 this 
figure stood at 1,000, but in June of this 
year it had risen to 9,000. Of course, not 
all of these would be candidates for train- 
ing, but it is reasonable to assume that 
lack of needed skills to fill available jobs 
was one of the reasons why these consider- 
able numbers of women were unemployed. 
This is, however, by no means a satisfactory 
estimate of the need, either present or 
future, of training facilities for this group. 

A sample survey of persons registered at 
NES offices might be a useful means of 
finding out what proportion would benefit 
from training or re-training. On the face 
of it this would appear to be a sensible 
procedure, something that might profitably 
be undertaken. It is doubtful, however, 
whether such a survey would furnish an 
accurate assessment of the training needs of 
married women who are interested in return- 


-*United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security. Older Worker Adjustment 
to Labor Market Practices, September 1956. 


ing to gainful work, because only a small 
proportion of these women register with 
the National Employment Service. 

Therefore, without awaiting the results 
of surveys which need and indeed ought 
to be made, it would be fruitful to proceed 
in several other ways: 

1. Of first importance would be the setting 
up of some pilot projects for the training 
and placement of mature women. In any 
such schemes there are certain principles 
that should be observed: 

(i) These experiments should combine 
both counselling and training. Indeed in a 
very real sense counselling is, if possible, 
the more fundamental of the two aspects, 
since these women need morale and realistic 
information about employment opportuni- 
ties. 

(ii) It is essential that training be pro- 
vided for occupations in which job oppor- 
tunities are available. In most cases it 
would be practical to relate training plans 
to the kinds of jobs that women of this 
age group now fill. In determining the 
courses to be offered, including the content, 
close contact should be maintained with 
local employers. This liaison might be 
achieved through the co-operation of NES 
local offices and advisory committees for 
each type of course. 

(iii) Trainees must be carefully selected; 
applicants who could not meet training or 
employment standards should be rejected. 
Some might be suited to other types of 
training. 

(iv) Since people are being prepared for 
employment, the standards of performance 
required of the trainees should be adequate. 
Consideration of attitudes to work and 
general conduct on the job should be in- 
cluded in the content of all courses. For 
women of this age and background short 
intensive courses are usually preferable to 
long training. 

(v) Classes should be kept small and 
free of rigidity so that trainees may be 
given sufficient individual attention to 
enable them to progress, each at her own 
pace. 

(vi) Individual personality and ability 
should be taken into careful consideration 
in relation to job placement; the project 
supervisor or teacher will therefore be a 
key person in all placements. 

2. An inventory should be made of exist- 
ing training plans and programs to which, 
according to their previous skills and ex- 
perience, women of this group might be 
directed. This information should then be 
kept up to date and given circulation 
through apropriate agencies and organiza- 
tions. 
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3. Serious consideration should be given 
to the question of special training for 
mature women qualified to enter the teach- 
ing profession. 

4. Special services of educational and 
vocational guidance should be made avail- 
able for women with more advanced educa- 
tion, some of whom have not had working 
experience, to direct them into further 
education in preparation for employment. 

It is worth noting that a number of 
women’s organizations, especially Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs and several 
of the women’s service clubs, have shown 
considerable interest in this problem. In 
the United States in several cases such 
organizations have taken the initiative in 
setting up courses. In Canada their co-oper- 
ation could be depended upon, and with 
their help more could be achieved. While 
the initiative belongs to the Departments 
of Education and Labour, some original 
stimulus from the women, perhaps through 
the National Council of Women, which 


brings together so many women’s organiza- 
tions, would help to get things moving. 

The task envisaged is not a small one 
and it is urgent. It involves special pro- 
vision for a particular group but at the 
same time it should be considered part of 
an adequate total program of vocational 
education. In this perspective a comment 
from the Second Report of the United 
Kingdom National Advisory Committee on 
the Employment of Older Men and Women, 
published in London in December 1955, is 
relevant: 

We should like to suggest that some of the 
problems of the employment and training of 
men and women in later life might be more 
readily solved by a broader approach to the 
type of training to be given them at the 
beginning of their working life. Too narrow 
and snecialized basic training may lead to 
considerable employment difficulties in later 
life. 

We need a program to meet an urgent 


and growing problem of the present and at 
the same time the kind of total planning 
that will obviate that problem in the 
future. 


National Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


National Co-ordinator declares Department's aim is the rehabilitation 
of 7,000 to 8,000 disabled persons each year. Committee recommends 
expansion of National Employment Service’s special placement service 


The Department of Labour was aiming 
at the rehabilitation of from 7,000 to 8,000 
disabled persons in Canada each year, mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
were told at a two-day meeting in October. 
Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, said one of the 
purposes of the meeting was to advise on 
ways of reaching this total. 

The 25-man committee—made up of 
representatives of various groups interested 
in rehabilitation, including voluntary health 
and welfare agencies, the medical profession, 
employers, organized labour, universities, 
provincial governments, and the federal 
Departments of Labour, Health and Wel- 
fare, and Veterans Affairs—discussed pro- 
vincial rehabilitation reports, vocational 
training, medical rehabilitation and grants, 
placement of the handicapped, co-ordination 
agreements, publicity and education, and 
resolutions. 
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Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
opened the meeting. “We in Canada must 
regard our manpower as our most precious 
asset,” he told the committee members, “so 
that anything that will assist the disabled 
to rise above their disability and to make 
their full contribution to the nation receives 
my full support.” In advancing to greater 
prosperity, Canada will need the contribu- 
tion of the skills of all her people, he added. 


Mr. Campbell in his address to the Com- 
mittee quoted figures covering one group 
of 1,055 successfully rehabilitated persons in 
Canada. Before rehabilitation 831 of this 
group were dependent upon their families 
or public assistance for their support. 

Their maintenance, and that of their 821 
dependents, had cost about $950,000 annu- 
ally. During their first year of employment 
this same group earned more than $1,800,000. 


A 1951 survey by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Mr. Camp- 


bell said, had shown about 200,000 seriously 
disabled Canadians in the working age 
group were unable to contribute to their 
support. Many of these had since been 
restored to usefulness through developing 
rehabilitation programs. But the majority 
were still dependent. 

If modern knowledge of rehabilitation 
could have been applied to these people at 
an earlier age, many more would now be 
self-sufficient. 

The whole process of rehabilitation was 
always more effective when rehabilitation 
services were provided to the seriously dis- 
abled individual as soon as a disability 
occurred. For this reason, Mr. Campbell 
said, the need for improved methods of 
finding cases in hospitals and institutions 
was indicated. 

As their rehabilitation services developed 
the provinces were gradually making greater 
use of the federal financial assistance offered, 
Mr. Campbell reported. 

Under the Co-ordination of Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons Agreements, he an- 
nounced, the amounts spent by the provinces 
and shared by the federal Government had 
risen from $25,720 in 1953-54 to $149,960 
in 1957-58. In the current fiscal year the 
provinces had estimated they might spend 
$260,000. 

The federal and provincial funds spent 
on vocational training for disabled persons 
had risen from $44,000 in 1954 to $540,000 in 
1957. The provinces estimated that this 
year they may spend $681,000 for vocational 
training in rehabilitation. 


Mr. Campbell said the federal share of the 
money spent under the Medical Rehabilita- 
tion Grant had risen from about $58,000 
in 1953 to about $633,000 in 1957. 

At the end of the two-day meeting, the 
Committee adopted a resolution recom- 
mending expansion of the National Em- 
ployment Service to provide a more ade- 
quate placement service for disabled persons 
who have benefited from a rehabilitation 
program. Placement in employment of such 
persons is a vital part of a rehabilitation 
program and the NES is not at present 
adequately staffed to provide this service, 
the resolution declared. 

The resolution was an amended version 
of one presented by G. Wilfred Crandle- 
mire, Provincial Co-ordinator of Rehabili- 
tation for New Brunswick. 

“Recognizing the basic responsibility of 
provincial rehabilitation authorities to fol- 
low through the rehabilitation process to a 
successful conclusion,” the resolution also 
recommended that the provincial authori- 
ties and the NES work out a co-operative 
arrangement for this purpose. 

Because an expanding and co-ordinated 
rehabilitation program requires larger funds, 
the Committee recommended in the same 
resolution that the existing federal grants 
be increased and be made sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow for the financing of the training 
of professional and technical personnel, and 
the employment of all necessary professional 
staff. 

The next meeting of the Committee is 
scheduled for March 2 and 38, 1959. 


Protest “Watering Down” of Co-determination 


Some trade union leaders in West Ger- 
many have recently lodged protests against 
an alleged “watering down” of the co- 
determination idea. 

Public understanding of the problems 
involved is complicated by the fact that 
there are three different systems of co- 
determination in the Federal Republic. 

Co-determination—the demand for labour 
representation on managing boards—was 
first put forward in 1948 when German 
unions called for the “full co-determination 
of the unions in all organs of the economic 
order” (L.G., 1952, p. 1178). 

In 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 708), co-determina- 
tion was enacted for all German corpora- 
tions in coal mining and steel making. 

The 1951 law provides an equal repre- 
sentation of labour and stock-owners on 
the company’s board of directors. The 
labour members of the board are mostly 
union officials not belonging to the firm’s 
staff, with only the minority being selected 
from the firm’s employees. 


Another union official, the so-called 
“labour manager” or “labour director,” is 
placed within the tripartite management of 
each company. 

In 1956, a similar law covering holding 
companies controlling and combining var- 
ious coal-mining and steel companies was 
enacted. In this case only a minority of 
the boards’ labour members are to be 
outside union officials; the majority is to 
come from the firm’s personnel. 

The third type of co-determination was 
introduced in 1952, covering all firms with 
five or more employees and all incorporated 
companies outside of coal and steel. In this 
case, an act provides for employees’ works 
councils. These have a voice in all deci- 
sions affecting social and employment con- 
ditions. Also, one third of each company’s 
board of directors has to consist of labour 
representatives, predominantly employees 
of the company. 
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37th Convention of Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 


CCCL decides to continue meetings with Canadian Labour Congress 
with view to negotiating affiliation with status of national union. Roger 
Mathieu elected General President to succeed retiring Gérard Picard 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour has decided to continue its meet- 
ings with the Canadian Labour Congress 
with a view to negotiating affiliation with 
the status of a national union. This deci- 
sion, reached only after two days of dis- 
cussion, was the most important decision 
made at the 37th convention, held in 
Montreal from September 14 to 20. 

Setting aside the question of terms, the 
delegates, numbering about 525, gave the 
bargaining committee a free hand, laying 
down only one condition: the safeguarding 
of union freedoms. 

The whole convention was dominated by 
this problem of affiliation and by the prob- 
lem of choosing a new General President. 
Certain subjects which had formed the 
subject of lengthy debate in the past, such 
as the question of political action and that 
of the structural reform of the CCCL, were 
scarcely mentioned. 

Roger Mathieu, of the Montreal Jour- 
nalists’ Syndicate, who was also 2nd Vice- 
president of the CCCL, was chosen to suc- 
ceed Gérard Picard, another newspaperman, 
who did not allow his name to stand. Jean 
Marchand was re-elected Secretary but the 
convention chose a new Treasurer: René 
Bélanger, President of the Federation of 
Employees of Municipal and School Cor- 
porations. 

In his last report to the convention, the 
retiring President brought up the problem 
of union freedom and security in Canada. 
He also dealt with the question of the 
confessional nature of the CCCL, which led 
the delegates to authorize the Confederated 
Bureau to come to a decision after con- 
sulting the Quebee Episcopate. 

The convention also took a stand against 
any affihation with a political party, pro- 
tested against wage rates and working con- 
ditions in Quebec hospitals, and decided 
to set up a fund for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent trade union training 
centre. 

At a mass sung for the convention of 
delegates, His Eminence Cardinal Paul 
Emile Léger, Archbishop of Montreal, 
delivered a sermon denouncing the evil of 
unemployment. 
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Opening of the Convention 


More than 525 accredited delegates, the 
largest number ever assembled in the his- 
tory of the CCCL, attended the opening of 
the convention on Sunday, September 14. 

The General President’s moral report was 
read (see below) and a number of guests 
addressed the meeting. The presence of 
Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 


Federation of Labour (CLC), attracted 
special notice. 

The representative of the provincial 
Government, Donat Quimper, Assistant 


Deputy Minister of Labour, emphasized 
the imposing number of collective agree- 
ments signed this year and the proportion- 
ally small number of strikes. Of some 1,800 
collective agreements signed during the 
year, he said, about 900 went through the 
conciliation stage, some 200 got as far as 
the arbitration stage and only about 20 
ended in a strike. 

Mr. Provost, having reminded his lis- 
teners that relations between the CCCL 
and the QFL have been closer since the 
strike at Murdochville, said that he hoped 
for labour unity without abdication. A 
third union philosophy should result from 
this unity, he said, more Canadian than the 
philosophy of the CLC has been in the 
past. This new union philosophy, he added, 
must go beyond purely economic bounds. 

In closing, the President of the QFL 
urged the delegates to continue to study 
eventual affiliation objectively. 

The President of the Montreal Central 
Council, Horace Laverdure, officially wel- 
comed the delegates. 


General President’s Report 


In a 40-page report, the retirmg General 
President dealt exhaustively with the sub- 
ject of trade union freedom and labour 
unity in Canada. 

“Could trade-union freedom exist within 
a single labour congress in Canada,” Mr. 
Picard asked, “or must we maintain several 
different congresses, independent of each 
other, as a guarantee of such trade union 
freedom?” 


Tribute to Gérard Picard 


A spontaneous and moving tribute was 
paid at the close of the convention to 
Gérard Picard, retiring as CCCL General 
President. 

Before bringing the convention to a 
close, the new President, Roger Mathieu, 
stated that he would devote himself 
entirely to his duties but doubted that 
he could discharge the weighty respon- 
sibilities assumed by Mr. Picard over 
the years. 

Philippe Girard, on behalf of the dele- 
gates and ‘the workers of Quebec, recalled 
the progress made by the Confederation 
under Mr. Picard’s direction. 

The General Secretary and the General 
Chaplain also paid a spontaneous tribute 
of gratitude to the man who, for 24 
years, held responsible positions within 
the CCCL. 

At an informal party held the day 
before, Jacques Archambault, President 
of the CCCL’s Organizers’ Syndicate, 
emphasized the close relationship that 
had always existed between the outgoing 
President and the Syndicate, and pre- 
sented Mr. Picard with a purse. 

During the week preceding the CCCL 
Convention, Mr. Picard was elected Pre- 
sident of the National Metal Trades Fed- 
eration, replacing Adrien Plourde, who 
was named Secretary of the Federation. 


In search of a reply, he recalled that 
trade union freedom is a particular aspect 
of freedom of association for legitimate pur- 
poses. It is based, he said, on “the natural 
right of both employers and employees to 
organize the union of their choice without 
asking any one’s permission.” 

Mr. Picard pointed out that Canada has 
ratified neither the ILO Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention (No. 87) nor the 
Right to Organize and Collective Bargain- 
ing Convention (No. 98). 

The Canadian Government has periodically 
explained to the ILO that it could not ratify 
such Conventions because they deal with 
matters under provincial jurisdiction, by 
virtue of the Canadian constitution, but that, 
substantially, the principles and criteria in- 
cluded in the Conventions are well respected 
both in Ottawa and the provinces. Quite a 
dilemma! How can we get out of it? 

This led him to recommend strongly that 
Canada send a complete delegation to the 
International Labour Conference, which he 
said had not been done since 1919, and to 
invite the 10 provinces each to send a 
technical adviser along as members of the 


governmental group. 
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One newspaperman has succeeded another 
as General President of the CCCL. Here 
Gerard Picard (left) offers his congrat- 
ulations to his successor, Roger Mathieu 


The provinces in turn could authorize the 
Government of Canada to sign in both its 
name and theirs international conventions 
dealing with matters under mixed or provin- 
cial jurisdiction. A federal country such as 
Canada must find a way out of its incapacity 
in relation to international organizations like 
the ILO, where we should be in a position 
to face our responsibilities in the best in- 
terest of both our people and of world peace. 


Mr. Picard then went on to give an 
historical review of the Canadian trade 
union system, an analysis of anti-discrim- 
ination legislation and a description of the 
simultaneous existence of majority and 
minority certificates in certain industries. 
He ended with a study of labour unity in 
Canada. 

Mr. Picard summed up as follows the 
advances made by the CCCL in the field of 
labour unity: 

It appears clearly from the decisions of 
its last conventions, that the CCCL gave up 
the idea of maintaining the status quo, put 
aside the hope of protecting its integrity on 
a permanent basis by way of cartels, because 
the CCCL would be the only party to profit 
from such agreements and the other groups 
knew it, realized since 1955-56 that it would 
not be realistic to proceed with establishment 
of another genuinely Canadian congress with 
the help of other national unions, chose to 
examine the possibility of affiliation with 
the CLC, and did not advance any further. 
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The retiring President concluded with a 
quotation from John Price, once an officer 
of the TUC and now Secretary of the 
Industries’ Commission of the ILO: “Trade 
unions are noj only asserting that Labour 
has a right to its wages but they insist that 
workers should become the respected mem- 
bers of a great community. This belief is 
based on the value of the person and their 
aim is to make it possible for the individual 
to enjoy his rights and freedom and to 
fulfill his obligations towards his fellow 
men in a democratic society.” 


Cardinal Léger 


“The struggle against unemployment must 
be carried on energetically, and must con- 
stitute one of the principal objectives of 
economic policy,” said His Eminence Car- 
dinal Paul Emile Léger, Archbishop of 
Montreal, in his charge to the delegates. 
The cardinal specified that solutions for 
unemployment remain incomplete so long 
as a fair concept of the economy, aimed at 
satisfying human needs, has not been 
reached. 

Cardinal Leger addressed the delegates at 
a mass celebrated for them in Montreal’s 
cathedral. 

His Eminence reminded them that a 
guided economy is not only possible but 
necessary. Constant co-operation is needed, 
he pointed out, on the part of all the 
agents of economic life, but in order to 
make this co-operation possible, the workers 
must assume their share of responsibility, 
through their associations, in controlling 
the national economy. 


The prelate also stressed the rédle of the 
Government. 

“Tt is up to individuals and intermediate 
groups in the first place,’ he said, “to 
accept all their responsibilities. However, 
since it is evident that in this matter, in 
spite of all their ingenuity, they cannot 
solve the problem of unemployment by 
themselves, the public authorities must 
intervene to stimulate their efforts and 
complete their activities.” 


Report of Confederal Bureau 


General Secretary Jean Marchand, pre- 
senting a detailed report on the activities 
of the CCCL during the past year, em- 
phasized in particular the effects of unem- 
ployment in the province of Quebec, which, 
he said, has had “its worst year since the 
depression in the thirties”. 

According to the General Secretary, the 
main cause of this situation is “an economic 
system which ignores the human being and 
considers only private interests”. 

Mr. Marchand also gave a summary of 
the briefs submitted by the CCCL to the 
provincial and federal Governments. 


Education Service 


The CCCL decided to set up a special 
fund to be placed at the disposal of the 
Education Service for the purpose of 
establishing a permanent union training 
centre. 

Over a period of five years starting this 
year, an annual subscription of $5,000 will 
be paid into this fund. 


Membership 


According to statistics reported by the 
General Secretary, the CCCL member- 
ship dropped to 98,038 on May 31, 1958, 
a decrease of 1,919 since June 1, 1957. 
Mr. Marchand blamed unemployment 


for this decrease, which was particularly 
felt among metal and textile workers. 
On the other hand, the number of syn- 
dicates affiliated to the CCCL is on the 
increase, having risen to 451 from 442. 


Number of 


Federations 


Barbers & Hairdressers 
Building Workers 
Woodworkers 
Commerce Employees 
Municipal & School Corp. Workers 
Leather & Shoe Workers 
Printing Trades 
Mining Industry Employees 
Metal Workers 
Pulp and Paper Workers 
Services 
Textile Workers 
Clothing Workers 
Chemical Workers 
Directly affiliated 

Totals 
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Syndicates 


Change Membership 


4,920 
98,039 


¢- 


a 2 


The plan to set up a permanent union 
training centre was put forward by Fernand 
Jolicceur, Director of the Education Service, 
and his assistant, Jean Paul Lefebvre. 

Such a centre, it was pointed out, has 
proved necessary for the carrying on of 
union education. Thanks to the participa- 
tion of affiliated organizations, the con- 
struction of a $100,000 building is foreseen. 

The convention also decided to set up a 
Political Education Committee whose task 
it will be to offer guidance to the Education 
Service and the regional educational com- 
mittees with regard to the contents and 
techniques of the movement’s political 
education programs. 

This committee will consist of two mem- 
bers chosen by the CCCL Executive Com- 
mittee from its own membership, three 
members appointed by the Confederal 
Bureau and two CCCL organizers. 

The convention also authorized the Con- 
federal Bureau to support any political 
action decided upon on the regional level, 
with the exception of partisan political 
action. 

Finally, in the realm of education, a com- 
mittee is to be set up which will inquire 
into the requirements of industry with 
regard to education and prepare a brief for 
presentation to the proper authorities. 


Organization Service 


According to Amédée Daigle, Director of 
the Organization Service, the organizing of 
non-union workers is becoming more and 
more difficult. 

“As far as the workers are concerned,” he 
explained, “unemployment is making them 
more and more careful, and they are not 
prepared to run the risk of losing their 
jobs. Furthermore, the employers are still 
hostile and the Board (Quebec Labour 
Relations Board) is showing more and more 
ill will in its attitude towards us.” 


White-Collar Workers 


As an appendix to the Organization Sery- 
ice report, Jean Robert Gauthier, technical 
adviser specializing in the “white-collar 
workers” division, presented a report on 
organizing in this field. 

Mr. Gauthier submitted the following 
findings: 

(a) From 10 to 15 per cent of those 
white-collar workers who can be organized 
in Canada and the United States have been 
reached by union organization; 

(b) Civil service groups show great 
psychological permeability to union activity, 
but there are legal obstacles to unionization 
on the provincial and federal levels: union 
action must respect the values of the class 
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Workers’ Song 


At the convention, the CCCL’s Edu- 
cation Service announced the names of 
the winners in its first competition for 
a workers’ song. 

This competition, open to all Canadian 
citizens, was divided into two classes— 
Class A for words and music and Class 
B for words only. 

René Tournier of Montreal won the 
first prize in Class A ($200) for his work 
entitled “March of the Canadian Work- 
ers”, The second prize in this class 
($100) went to Lucien Hétu, also of 
Montreal, for his song entitled “March 
of the Workers”. 

Four prizes of $50 each were awarded 
in Class B; these went to Miss Irma 
Allard of Montreal, Paul M. Gauthier 
of Montreal, Mrs. Aimé Nadeau of Thet- 
ford Mines, and Jean Paul Robillard of 
Ville St. Laurent. Only the last-named 
is a member of the CCCL. 


concerned: respect for the hierarchical set- 
up of public office, loyalty to the public 
service, prestige of professional positions, 
etc. 

(c) White-collar workers in economic 
concerns are less permeable to union activity 
than civil servants, but their sociological 
conditions favour such action, which must, 
however, spring from the deep-seated aspira- 
tions of their class; economic promotion 
through advancement in the hierarchy of 
the concern, maintenance of the dignity 
of office work; 


(d) Organization among salespeople is 
centred in an individualistic psychological 
tendency, created by the personal success 
of the salesman himself, which may be an 
impediment to union activity, although 
salespeople do not show any deep-seated 
opposition to such activity; 


(e) The type of concern involved con- 
ditions the success of union activity in 
both cases; if the size of the concern is 
such that it favours the identification of 
employers and employees, union organiza- 
tion has less chance of success; if the con- 
cern grows, and work is parcelled out, the 
chances of unionization increase; 


(f) Professional and technical groups 
show a dynamic tendency to become union- 
ized, even within their existing framework; 


(g) All union activity in middle class 
circles must be clearly identified with the 
underlying interests of the group, must 
espouse its cause and must enlarge and im- 
prove on that which forms the essence of 
labour, in its actual provisions. 
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General Chaplain’s Message 


Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, General 
Chaplain of the CCCL, called on the dele- 
gates to consider the problem of affiliation 
“in an atmosphere of understanding, toler- 
ance and charity”. 

He also took advantage of his traditional 
message to justify present union security 
clauses. 

Reminding his listeners that the question 
of affiliation of the CCCL with the CLC 
has been under consideration for a number 
of years now, Canon Pichette attempted 
to “dissipate a current misunderstanding 
with regard to discretion”. He specified: 

It is a fatal mistake to think that dis- 
cretion invariably counsels opposition to pro- 
gress or marking time, inaction or entrench- 
ment in comfortable positions... Discretion 
commits a man of action to seek and to 
choose the best means, under the circum- 
stances, for attaining his objectives... Dis- 
cretion commits you first of all to take all 
possible steps to have consideration and 
discussion of this problem carried on in an 
atmosphere favouring objectivity. 

Pointing out that the convention con- 
sidered chiefly the terms of a possible future 
agreement with the CLC, Canon Pichette 
ealled to mind that it is important to know 
“on what conditions you agree to make 
your contribution to the Canadian labour 
movement and what guarantees are offered 
you for respect of your integrity and of 
your own characteristics”. 

He added that it is not always sufficient 
to evoke the general advantages of the 
unity of organized workers. 

“Those bodies affiliated with the CCCL 
which feel the need to form alliances less 
than the others do are justified in demand- 
ing more complete explanations concerning 
the ‘wherefores’ of affiliation,” he said. 

The General Chaplain also dealt at length 
with freedom and its application to trade- 
unionism. “The external freedoms claimed, 
such as the freedom of association, the right 
to vote, freedom of speech, etc., are nothing 
but conditions which enable us to act as 
free men,” he explained. 

He stressed the fact that “our labour 
movement grew up under the capitalist 
system, and its characteristics and arrange- 
ments cannot be understood unless we know 
what abuses it was meant to correct”. 

The Canon stated that the workers, in 
attempting to guarantee and protect their 
freedom of association before their em- 
ployers, have also tried, through contrac- 
tual clauses, to ensure the participation and 
cohesion of the workers. 

This meant, he said, the appearance and 
development of union security clauses, 
which have given rise to a great many 
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protests. Strangely enough, it was often 
the employers who made themselves the 
grand champions of the freedom of their 
employees with regard to their union. The 
arguments put forward are generally based 
on an individualistic concept of freedom, 
which recognizes no responsibility on the 
part of the worker towards the organized 
group and no obligation for solidarity 
towards the community of labour. No rela- 
tionship has been established between the 
right to work and union duty and the fact 
has been overlooked that Christian ethics 
not only demanded freedom of association 
but recalled the workers’ obligation to par- 
ticipate in union life. 
Canon Pichette continued as follows: 


Theologians who have had to examine 
present union security clauses have taken 
their stand on this duty in order to justify 
such clauses. So these clauses have nothing 
in themselves which is contrary to ethies or 
violates the freedom of the workers. May I 
emphasize the fact, however, that they should 
not be intended to replace efforts made to 
convince the workers, by persuasion, of their 
duties and obligations. Compulsion can never 
be justified unless an attempt is made before- 
hand or at the same time to have the 
workers join their union of their free will, 
once they have understood the situation. 

Canon Pichette acknowledged that these 
clauses may have given rise to certain 
abuses, but he specified that it is not 
admissible to contest them “in the name of 


ethics and of freedom”. 


Affiliation with the CLC 


The convention instructed the CCCL’s 
labour unity committee to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Labour Congress 
for the purpose of negotiating affiliation 
with the status of a national union. 

The delegates gave the 15-member bar- 
gaining committee a free hand. The only 
condition laid down had to do with the 
“safeguarding of union freedoms”. 

This resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously, was moved by André Roy, Presi- 
dent of the Quebec Central Council, and 
seconded by the retiring General President. 

It read as follows: 


That the CCCL Convention instruct its 
Labour Unity Committee to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the CLC in order to negotiate 
the affiliation of the CCCL with the CLC, 
with the status of a national union; 

That the Committee have all the latitude 
to carry on the said negotiations, subject to 
the safeguarding of trade union freedoms; 

That the Committee submit at the next 
CCCL Convention a report of its discussions. 


Coming after a long and acrimonious 
commission debate, the unanimous adoption 
of this resolution was a surprise. It was due 
to the fact that the resolution made a clean 
sweep of the conditions to be laid down 
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Roger Provost, President of the Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC), was a guest 
at the CCCL convention. In his remarks to the delegates he urged the CCCL to 
continue discussions towards affiliation. (left to right) are: Jean 
Marchand, CCCL General Secretary; Gerard Picard, retiring President; Mr. Provost; 
and Donat Quimper, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour of the Province of Quebec 


Pictured 


for eventual affiliation, simply concurring in 
the principle of affiliation and thus giving 
a free hand to the bargaining committee. 

Terms and conditions will come to the 
fore again at the 1959 convention, when the 
labour unity committee will present its 
report. 

The commission discussion was brought 
about by the affiliation plan submitted by 
Mr. Picard in his moral report as a possible 
basis for discussion. Dealing with the ques- 
tion of terms, the discussion was not only 
lengthy but sometimes acrid. 

The moment the general assembly which 
was to study the question of affiliation 
opened, the General Chaplain and the 
General President made a point of appeal- 
ing for calm, serious consideration and a 
spirit of charity. But when Mr. Roy sub- 
mitted his draft resolution, amending the 
recommendation of the commission’s report, 
there was immediate unanimity and Mr. 
Picard lost no time in seconding the motion. 


Roger Mathieu, taking part in the dis- 
cussion for the first time, made it clear 
that he was not in favour of affiliation 
“on any condition” but pleaded in favour 
of continuing negotiations with the CLC. 
Philippe Girard also stressed the need of 
“attaining unity within the CCCL”. He 


laid emphasis on the education of the mem- 
bers in this respect, stating that it is 
impossible “to change a person’s mentality 
by means of a convention resolution”. 

The convention then appointed the fol- 
lowing 15 members to make up the labour 
unity committee: René Gosselin, Jean Mar- 
chand, Armand Morin, André Roy, Camille 
Larocque, Roger Mathieu, Gérard Picard, 
S. Ted Payne, Angelo Forte, René Bélanger, 
Jean Noél Godin, Adalbert April, James 
McCullock, Adrien Plourde and Donat 
Gauthier. 


Confessional Nature of the CCCL 


The Confederal Bureau was authorized to 
come to a decision, after consulting the 
Episcopate of the province of Quebec, con- 
cerning the confessional nature of the 
CCCL. 

The retiring President pointed out in his 
report that the use of the word “Catholic” 
in the title of the CCCL lends itself to mis- 
understanding and is not expressive of 
reality. 

He also emphasized the fact that, even if 
no reference is made to the social doctrine 
of the Church, this does not in any way, 
within the framework of the present set-up, 
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Roger Mathieu 


The new General President of the 
CCCL was born in Montmorency, near 
Quebec City, on July 8, 1921. The 
following year his family moved to the 
provincial capital, where he received 
his elementary education. 

Born of a working-class family (his 
father, Donat Mathieu, now retired, 
worked for the Quebec Power Co.), Mr. 
Mathieu made his entry into the labour 
world as a store clerk. And it was 
through the Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholi- 
que (Young Catholic Workers) that he 
was initiated into social work. Mr. 
Mathieu became a member of the J.0.C. 
in 1936 and successively held the posts 
of local President and Federal Secretary 
for the Diocese of Quebec. 

In 1941 he moved from Quebec to 
Montreal, where he became Secretary 
and then National President of the 
J.O.C. In 1944 Mr. Mathieu went to 
work at the Ford and Godfredson plants 
in Windsor, Ont. 

Returning to Montreal in 1946, he 
entered the service of the French daily 
newspaper La Presse as a labour reporter, 
a post he held for six years until he was 
named assistant news editor. 

Mr. Mathieu became a member of the 
Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate in 1946, 
and was President from 1951 to 1958. 

In 1955 he was elected President of 
the Montreal Central Council of the 
National Syndicates. a post he held for 
one year, and 2nd Vice President of the 
CCCL, which he remained until he was 
elected President. 

Elected by the Montreal Central 
Council of the National Syndicates, Mr. 
Mathieu has sat on the Montreal Muni- 
cipal Council (Class C) since the fall 
of 1957. 

Mr. Mathieu travelled in most of the 
Western European countries in 1945 as 
a delegate of the J.O.C. In 1946 he 
visited the United States and Mexico. 
He spent the early summer of 1958 in 
Europe as adviser to the Canadian 
worker delegate at the International 
Labour Conference and CCCL delegate 
to the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions convention. 


prevent “adherence, in the CCCL’s state- 
ment of principles, to the supremacy of 
spiritual values and the supernatural pur- 
pose of man”. 

During the discussion, conducted largely 
by S. Ted Payne, Vice-president of the 
National Metal Trades Federation, it was 
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pointed out that the question of con- 
fessionalism had come up in connection 
with the Quebec co-operatives, and that 
they had decided against it, after con- 
sulting the Episcopate. 

A brief is being prepared on the subject 
and should be submitted shortly. 

Those in favour of giving up the CCCL’s 
religious connection referred, among other 
things, to the necessity of having a con- 
stitution applicable on the national level, 
to changes in the legal, demographic and 
democratic context, and, finally, to the need 
to be in order with anti-discriminatory 
legislation. 

Mr. Payne urged that a report be made at 
the next convention. 


Political Action 


The question of political action, discussed 
at length at recent conventions, was not 
taken up this year. 

Two resolutions, one of which suggested 
considering the advisability of adhering or 
not to the setting up of a Canadian poli- 
tical party, and the second recommending 
“acceptance of the invitation of the Social 
Democratic party to participate in studying 
the possibility of setting up a new and 
really democratic Canadian political party,” 
were rejected by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee recommended that the 
delegates abide by the present provisions 
of the CCCL constitution providing for 
the setting up of a political guidance com- 
mittee (see “Education Service” above) but 
expressly forbidding any group to affiliate 
itself with a political party or the CCCL 
to support such a party. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The convention came out in favour of 
higher unemployment insurance benefits, 
ensuring weekly payments of at least $30 
to unemployed persons with dependents 
and $20 to the unmarried worker, but took 
a strong stand against any attempt to make 
a strike fund out of the unemployment 
insurance fund. 

Objecting to a resolution which called 
for the payment of benefits to workers 
taking part in an industrial dispute, Jean 
Marchand denounced the tendency to ex- 
tend benefits to “non-insurable classes”. 

Recalling the purpose of the Act, the 
General Secretary stressed the fact that 
the unemployment insurance fund should 
not be used as a strike fund. 

“Tf the Government wants to hand out 
subsidies,” he said, “it should not take 
them from a fund made up of contributions 
from insured persons.” 


The convention also requested: 

—That every unemployed worker who 
decides to specialize in a trade should be 
able to draw benefits as long as his courses 
last ; 

—That disqualification of a claimant who 
has left his job voluntarily be limited to 
two weeks; 

—That the annual waiting period be 
abolished ; 

—That benefits be paid throughout the 
unemployment period; 

—That Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission offices be opened on the North 
Shore and at Donnacona, and that the 
Montreal offices be enlarged. 

In calling for increased benefits, Michel 
Chartrand stated that the average amount 
of benefits collected by unemployed fathers 
of families last winter in Montreal was $20. 


Hospitals 


The convention asked for a public inquiry 
into Quebec hospitals with a view to putting 
an end to what it termed “a good many 
anomalies”. It specifically requested: 

1. A breakdown of the costs of hospitali- 
zation and of medical and surgical treat- 
ment; 

2. Study of the spread between the cost 
of hospitalization “per day” and the wages 
paid the employees; 

3. Study and analysis of the nature and 
quality of the care given hospital patients; 

4. Study and analysis of the stability of 
employment and of the output of the 
employees. 

Jacques Archambault, technical adviser to 
the Services Federation, stated that the 
average weekly wage of all employees of 
the hospitals is $3425 and that of male 
workers $40. 

He also protested against the constant 
turnover of staff, which, in certain hospitals, 
may reach 400 per cent. 

Mr. Archambault also criticized the fact 
that hospital workers are not protected by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act or the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Resolutions 
Unemployment 


Although it did not give rise to a full 
debate, the question of unemployment was 
brought up a number of times at the 
convention. 

The delegates passed a resolution urging 
the federal Government to adopt a full 
employment policy. In addition, the dele- 
gates requested the Executive to bring 
pressure upon the federal Government to do 
something about the depression in Sorel. It 
was pointed out that more than 2,500 
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workers were drawing unemployment bene- 
fits and that some 2,000 others had already 
exhausted theirs. This situation results 
mostly from a reduction in shipbuilding. 


Natural Resources 


The CCCL urgently requested the setting 
up of a Provincial Board of Economic 
Planning for the development of Quebec’s 
natural resources. 

A committee under the chairmanship of 
Jean Paul Robillard of the Montreal Jour- 
nalists’ Syndicate submitted a special reso- 
lution requesting a Board that would: 

1. Look after the conservation of the pro- 
vince’s natural resources and their rational 
development in the interests of the popula- 
tion ; 

2. Counsel the Government on the re- 
placement of monopolies by State under- 
takings, under independent, socialized, 
co-operative or joint management control. 

3. Promote the creation of industries for 
the processing of mining products. 

Recognition of Communist China 

An amendment to a resolution to promote 
world peace, calling on the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to back the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations, was 
voted down after a rather lively debate. 

The original resolution which was adopt- 
ed, urges the Canadian Government to par- 
ticipate in every peace-making activity 
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Strike at La Presse 


The choice of Roger Mathieu of the 
Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate as Presi- 
dent of the CCCL caused a strike at his 
employer’s establishment, the daily 
newspaper La Presse, when he was 
refused leave without pay for the dura- 
tion of his term of office. Mr. Mathieu 
was assistant news editor. 

La Presse, the largest French-language 
daily newspaper in America, with a daily 
circulation of more than 200,000, was 
not published for 12 days when members 
of other unions at the paper refused to 


cross the picket lines set up by the 78 


journalists. Union members also pub- 
lished more than 100,000 copies of their 
own smaller daily newspaper. 

The Journalists’ Syndicate stated 
“that leave without pay for elected 
officers is a principle to which all unions 
adhere because it is related to the right 
of organization and to the free choice of 
officers.” 

The strike ended on the twelfth day, 
when management recognized the merits 
of the journalists’ contention and granted 
Mr. Mathieu leave without pay. 


throughout the world “without being in- 
fluenced by those powers which think more 
of their prestige than of establishing and 
upholding peace”. 

Jean Paul Robillard of the Montreal 
Journalists’ Syndicate sought to have this 
resolution amended so as to ask the Gov- 
ernment to recognize Communist China and 
not pursue “the United States’ policy of 
force to prevent the islands of Matsu and 
Quemoy from passing into Communist 
Chinese hands”. 


Nuclear Weapons 


A resolution recommending the ending of 
nuclear tests was turned down when several 
delegates, including the General Secretary, 
emphasized the complexity of the problem 
and the need “to defend ourselves”. 

The original resolution expressed the wish 
that Canada should not participate in 
nuclear tests. Instead of this, the delegates 
favoured an end to the use of nuclear 
weapons for military purposes. 

Michel Chartrand, however, objected to 
any kind of nuclear tests. “I should prefer 
being under a Communist regime than 
winning because we used arms like that,” 
he said. 

Shipping 

The convention expressed opposition to 
upholding the shipping agreement which 
enables Commonwealth countries to carry 
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on, without restriction, coastal shipping in 
territorial waters of other member coun- 
tries. 

This resolution was immediately sent to 
the Canadian delegation to the Common- 
wealth Economic Conference being held in 
Montreal at the same time. 

The resolution, moved by the shipyard 
workers’ section of the National Metal 
Trades Federation, set forth the following 
reasons: the agreement is prejudicial to the 
economic and social well-being of Canadian 
workers in the merchant navy; the devalua- 
tion of foreign currencies increases the 
advantages of vessels registered in other 
parts of the Commonwealth; and the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway will only 
add to an already serious situation. 

Natural Gas 


The convention also requested a public 
inquiry into the sale of the natural gas dis- 
tribution system to the Quebec Natural 
Gas Corporation. 

The delegates adopted an amendment put 
forward by the General Secretary to: 

1. Censure the provincial Government for 
making the sale; 

2. Call for a Royal Commission inquiry 
into the negotiations and transactions that 
led to this sale; 

3. Demand the resignation of the Minis- 
ters named in the scandal; 

4. Insist on repurchase of the gas system 
by Quebec Hydro. 


Biennial Convention 


The delegates rejected a recommendation 
by the National Federation of Employees 
of Municipal and School Corporations that 
called for the holding of conventions every 
two years only. 

There was no debate from the floor but 
the delegates agreed to the Constitution 
Committee’s recommendation, which termed 
the resolution “unpractical”. 

Other Resolutions 


The convention also studied a number of 
problems with a view to making recom- 
mendations either to the federal or the 
provincial Government. Thus the CCCL 
requested : 

—That all employees of a firm be made 
to pay union dues when they enjoy the 
benefits of a collective agreement, since the 
certificate of recognition obliges the union 
to represent all the employees; 

—That the Unemployment Insurance Act 
be amended so that days when an employee 
is absent from work due to an industrial 
accident may be considered as ne 
days under the Act; 

—That family allowances be paid to all 
children attending school irrespective of age, 
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The CCCL Executive for the coming year (left to right): 5th Vice-president 
Angelo Forte, 7th Vice-president Miss Jeanne Duval, 4th Vice-president Adrien 
Plourde, General Secretary Jean Marchand, 3rd Vice-president Rosario Gosselin, 
General President Roger Mathieu, 2nd Vice-president Horace Laverdure, Treas- 
urer René Bélanger, 6th Vice-president Daniel Lessard, Ist Vice-president 
René Gosselin, and Canon Henri Pichette, General Chaplain of the Confederation 


and that the income tax deduction for the 
upkeep of a child be $400 after age 16; 

—That in the case of workers in indus- 
tries considered seasonal the income tax 
deduction at the source be made on 80 
per cent of income only; 

—That the necessary steps be continued 
concerning the immediate participation of 
the province of Quebec in the national 
health insurance program. 

—That the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publish detailed data for all cities and 
towns in the province; 

—That protests be made against any 
increase in rates by the Bell Telephone 
Company; 

—That water and electricity services be 
maintained in cases of non-payment due to 
unemployment or illness; 

—That the maximum penalty payable 
under the Combines Investigation Act be 
raised from $10,000 to $1,000,000; 

—That the minimum wage rate in the 
province of Quebec be increased to $1.25 
an hour for all classes of workers. 


Elections 


Roger Mathieu, Montreal Journalists’ 
Syndicate and second Vice-president of the 
CCCL, was elected General President, suc- 
ceeding Gérard Picard, who resigned. He 
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defeated his sole opponent, René Gosselin, 
President of the National Textile Federa- 
tion and first Vice-president of the CCCL, 
who was re-elected to this same position. 

Mr. Picard, General Secretary of the 
CCCL from 1934 to 1946 and General 
President since 1946, announced a year ago 
that he would not seek re-election. A week 
before the CCCL convention, he accepted 
the presidency of the 14,000-member Na- 
tional Metal Trades Federation. He will 
also act as technical adviser to this Federa- 
tion. 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary, was 
re-elected for an eleventh term. 

The CCCL also elected a new Treasurer 
in the person of René Bélanger of Quebec, 
President of the National Federation of 
Employees of Municipal and School Cor- 
porations. Mr. Bélanger ran against J. Emile 
Hébert, who had held the post for three 
years. 

Vice-presidents elected were: Ist Vice- 
president, René Gosselin, Granby, Presi- 
dent of the National Textile Federation; 
2nd Vice-president, Horace Laverdure, Pre- 
sident of the Montreal Central Council of 
the National Syndicates; 3rd Vice-president, 
Rosario Gosselin, Quebec, President of the 
Federation of Building Workers; 4th Vice- 
president, Adrien Plourde, Arvida, Secre- 
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tary of the National Metal Trades Federa- 
tion; 5th Vice-president, Angelo Forte, 
Montreal, Vice-president of the National 
Federation of Clothing Industry Workers; 
6th Vice-president, Daniel Lessard, Thet- 
ford Mines, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National Federation of Mining Industry 
Employees; and 7th Vice-president, Miss 
Jeanne Duval, President of the Montreal 
Hospital Service Employees’ Syndicate. 


Only Horace Laverdure and Rosario Gos- 
selin are new vice-presidents; they replace 
Roger Mathieu and Joseph Parent, respec- 
tively, who resigned. 

The convention also chose the three 
members of the Professional Defence Fund 
Committee. They are: Armand Larivée, 
Asbestos, President; Philippe Boily, Jon- 
quiére, Vice-president; and Guy Thibodeau, 
Shawinigan Falls, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Second Annual Convention of 
Ontario Federation of Labour 


Statement on unemployment demands emergency program to provide 
jobs this winter, urges “more generous” unemployment insurance benefit 
and extension of benefit period. David Archer is elected President 


Consideration of ways to offset expected 
excessive unemployment this winter; discus- 
sion of “insidious attacks” on organized 
labour in Canada; organization of the 
unorganized; and political action to give 
Labour a louder voice in the affairs of the 
country were among major items handled 
at the second annual convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour at Toronto, 
October 6, 7 and 8. 


Labour’s concern over unemployment was 
voiced in a special two-hour night session 
of the convention. More than a score of 
delegates from all parts of Ontario took 
the floor calling for action in the face of 
unemployment that threatens to exceed the 
March 1958 peak, “when 260,000—or 12 per 
cent—of Ontario workers were registered 
with the National Employment Service”. 

There were 694 delegates at the conven- 
tion, representing 23 labour councils and 
342 labour unions. By acclamation, they 
elected David Archer President of the 
Federation to succeed Cleve Kidd and 
returned Douglas Hamilton to the post of 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


In unanimously approving a policy state- 
ment on unemployment, the delegates urged 
the federal Government to provide “more 
generous benefits under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, easier provision for qualify- 
ing for benefits and extended periods during 
which benefits can be paid’. 


It was suggested the Ontario Government 
boost the scale of assistance payable under 
the Unemployment Relief Act, and intro- 
duce legislation that would prevent the 
eviction of jobless householders for non- 
payment of rent or mortgage payments. 
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As a long-term cure for the “boom and 
bust” pattern, organized labour will con- 
tinue to press for a “nation-wide policy of 
planned public and private investment,” the 
statement declared. 

UAW delegates at the convention took 
the floor many times to urge that the 
labour movement itself make more active 
protests in the form of treks to Queen’s 
Park and Ottawa. The trek to Ottawa by 
UAW workers in the spring was cited as 
an example. 


Statement on Unemployment 


A statement on unemployment that calls 
for an emergency program to provide jobs 
this winter was adopted after a debate 
lasting more than two hours. The statement 
declares that, in the longer term, all levels 
of government must adopt a full employ- 
ment policy. 

The Government is criticized for the 
“bankruptcy” of its policies “that can 
neither prevent a recession nor control it,” 
for its urgings for restraint unaccompanied 
by efforts to control prices, and for its 
maintenance of a high interest policy. 

“The Ontario Federation of Labour con- 
tinues to be gravely concerned over the 
impact of unemployment on wage-earners 
and their families,” the statement begins. 
Business conditions are improving but tech- 
nological improvements have eliminated a 
great many jobs in industry, with the result 
that, except for seasonal changes, the em- 
ployment situation has not yet shown any 
significant improvement, it continues. 
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“When seasonal layoffs are added to the 
already substantial level of unemployment, 
we may well find that the jobless totals 
will exceed those of last winter.” 

Although organized labour has repeatedly 
demanded swift and bold action of the 
senior government, now, as the economy 
begins to recover from the recession, “we 
find not only that unemployment is still a 
major problem but that our governments 
have made no serious effort to remedy it.” 
The only government intervention has been 
modest increases in works programs and 
more liberal provisions for housing loans. 
Moreover, the federal Government’s insist- 
ence on maintaining a high interest rate 
policy has discouraged new investment and 
has contributed to higher consumer prices. 

Then the statement accuses some large 
employers of choosing this time to launch 
an anti-labour campaign and, in some cases, 
to force strikes or lockouts “in order to 
make Labour the scapegoat for high living 
costs and unemployment”. 

Government spokesmen have been urging 
restraint on the part of Labour and Manage- 
ment but have failed to point out that a 
rising wage level and increased consumer 
buying can make a dynamic contribution 
to economic recovery, the statement says. 
It is also significant that business or govern- 
ment have made no effort to reduce prices 
and so eliminate consumer demand. 

The Government’s concern not to inter- 
fere with private business is the cause of 
great individual hardship among working 
people, it adds. 

Labour will continue to urge a nation- 
wide policy of planned public and private 
investment, in order to ensure the orderly 
development of resources and to eliminate 
the “boom and bust’ pattern, and will con- 
tinue to demand fiscal and monetary policies 
whose main purpose will be the attainment 
of full employment. 

“The immediate need, however, is for a 
stop-gap or ‘crash’ program to provide jobs 
for the thousands now out of work and for 
the thousands more who may be thrown 
out of work in the coming winter.” 

Unemployment of the same severity as 
last winter’s would create even greater hard- 
ship this year because many workers now 
have little or no entitlement to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, the statement 
points out. 

To avert hardship, there must be an 
“unprecedented” flow of federal, provincial 
and municipal funds into projects that can 
be started without delay and carried on 
throughout the winter. 

Such a program, which would stimulate 
activity in many industries, should be 
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David Archer 
New OFL President 


backed by direct aid to all other public 
enterprises that are in a position to provide 
additional employment, and should be 
accompanied by a reduction in interest 
rates on housing loans. 

The statement also urged the Ontario 
Government to increase the scale of assist- 
ance under the Unemployment Relief Act, 
and to introduce legislation to prevent evic- 
tion of jobless householders for non-payment 
of rent or mortgage instalments. The federal 
Government was urged to raise unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, liberalize qualify- 
ing provisions, and extend the period during 
which benefits can be paid. 


Political Action 


Delegates unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing the political resolution 
adopted at the second annual convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress (L.G., 
June, p. 589). 

The OFL resolution urged all Ontario 
labour councils and affiliated unions to 
give renewed emphasis to political action 
and education programs so that the mem- 
bership ‘‘will have a thorough understanding 
of our political as well as our economic 
objectives, and will play their part in the 
democratic development of the new poli- 
tical as well as our economic objectives, and 
will play their part in the democratic 
development of the new political movement 
to which the Canadian Labour Congress and 
its affiliates are now committed.” 
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The closing portion of the resolution 
instructed the OFL executive to “meet with 
the CCF, interested farm organizations and 
other like-minded individuals or groups” 
with the intent of carrying out CLC poli- 
tical policy; and reaffirmed its support for 
the CCF, and particularly its candidates 
in the forthcoming provincial election. 


Sweepstakes 


After unemployment, the resolution that 
provoked most comment on the convention 
floor was the one recommending sweepstakes 
to pay for hospitals. It was defeated. 

The words used by William Benson, 
Machinists, and Murray Cotterill, Steel- 
workers, were typical of those from the 
majority of the delegates in the discussion 
of the motion. Mr. Benson said most of 
the revenue from the Irish sweepstakes is 
eaten up in administrative costs “and yet, 
the Irish hospitals are far below standards 
of hospitals in other countries. If you want 
to gamble, go ahead,” he said, “but if you 
want a good hospital plan you'll have to 
put the pressure on the Government.” 

Mr. Cotterill pointed out that there is 
unquestionably a large number in Canada 
who buy sweepstakes tickets. But, he 
thought, they were not purchased for the 
express purpose of helping hospitals. 

To legalize sweepstakes in the name of 
the hospitals would only be giving a blessing 
to the numbers racket, he said, and that 
form of gambling has ‘‘done more to hurt 
the labour movement in the United States 
than anything else. In too many cases shop 
stewards were more concerned with making 
a fast buck ‘than in serving the interests 
of the workers. 

“Most of us gamble at one time or 
another, but we are not going to suggest 
that a perfectly proper hospital plan be 
turned over to a gang of fast-money artists,” 
he concluded. 


President’s Address 


Retiring President Cleve Kidd outlined 
the things that the trade union movement 
should support, and guard against. 

The trade union movement is “being 
faced at this time with the additional 
responsibilities of fighting off sinister and 
insidious attacks being made against the 
trade union movement from many sides,” 
he said, and suggested that the best way 
to combat such attacks was “with the 
weapons that the organized labour move- 
ment has used so successfully in the past— 
more organization, more information serv- 
ices, more education...” 

He criticized the recent bond conversion 
as not being in keeping with the Prime 
Minister’s suggestion to the Canadian 
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Labour Congress that all Canadians should 
practice restraint at this time. Three 
months after telling the CLC not to feed 
inflation he endorsed ‘a_ six-billion-dollar 
bond issue that boosted interest rates 50 
per cent to $100 million a year in interest 
costs alone—50 per cent higher interest 
to the coupon clippers. Is this not infla- 
tionary?” 

Mr. Kidd regretted that the Arrow air- 
craft was in danger of being “scuttled” 
without a single constructive alternative 
being offered to Canadian industry and to 
Canadian workmen. He protested “this 
threatened loss of our skilled manpower and 
the increasing dependence of this country 
on the United States both for defence and 
industrial development... ’ 

The time when it was thought that all 
major issues could be solved across the bar- 
gaining table is dead. There is a material 
third party at every bargaining table—and 
that party is government. Not a shadow of 
a third party—but a solid body of a third 
party that not only dictates the labour laws 
and how they shall be interpreted, but that 
also in large measure determines the economic 
and psychological climate in which the bar- 
gaining process operates. It sets the terms 
of industrial peace or war as surely as it con- 
tends with peace or war between nations... 


Speakers 


CLC President Claude Jodoin advised the 
convention to concentrate on organizing the 
unorganized. “If ever unity was needed in 
the labour movement, not only to keep 
what we have, but to continue to go for- 
ward, it is now,” he said. “There are still 
far too many unorganized workers in 
Canada.” 

Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg warned dele- 
gates that Canadian Labour must ban the 
import of “the big-shot union racketeer” 
from the United States if it expects to fend 
off anti-labour legislation, and reminded 
them that the future of union labour 
depends on public opinion. He added: 

“Tf unions accept control by men who 
exploit their office for personal enrichment, 
they will forfeit the sympathy of their 
friends.” Canada, he noted, is relatively 
free of union corruption; but, he warned, 
“the Becks and Hoffas of U.S. Labour will 
try to float into Canada on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway as Cleopatra of old floated 
down the Nile on a barge to beguile Mare 
Antony.” 

There was a clear sign that the worst of 
the recession was over and “clear signs of a 
turn upwards,” Premier Leslie Frost told 
the delegates. 
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—Marcel Ray, Toronto 


The new Executive Board of the Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC)—front 
row (left to right): Vice-president William Boothroyd, President David Archer, 
Secretary-Treasurer Douglas Hamilton and Vice-presidents Purdy Churchill and 


William Punnett. 


Back row (left to right): 


Vice-presidents George Watson, 


Wilfred Ostling, I. M. Dodds, Sam Hughes, Richard Courtney and George Barlow. 
Another Vice-president, Mike Fenwick, was absent when the picture was taken 


Other Resolutions 

More than 100 resolutions in all were 
submitted to the convention. Principal 
matters dealt with, apart from unemploy- 
ment, criticism being levelled at trade 
unions, and the sweepstakes question, were: 

—Hstablishment of a salary of $8,000 per 
year and expenses for the President. (For- 
merly the presidency was an unpaid posi- 
tion.) 

—Boosting of the per capita tax from 2 
cents to 3 cents. 

—Recommendations that workmen’s com- 
pensation: and pensions be increased, that 
the clause in the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act respecting municipal employees be 
changed, and that the time limits in the 
conciliation process be shortened. 

Resolutions were adopted calling for the 
30-hour work week, better vacations-with- 
pay legislation, and legislation that would 
eliminate discrimination in the rental and 
sale of homes. 

Lengthy debate developed over a resolu- 
tion submitted by Local 299, Hotel and 
Club Employees’ Union, Toronto, urging 
that the Ontario Government be requested 
to pass legislation that would permit estab- 


lishments selling liquor to stay open until 
3 a.m., and allow sale of liquor in hotel 
rooms. The present closing time of 1 a.m., 
and the law prohibiting the sale of spirits in 
hotel rooms, was drastically curtailing em- 
ployment of its members, the local asserted. 

After hearing the various opinions of 
the delegates, the convention adopted a 
resolution asking the Ontario Government 
to institute a closing time of 2 a.m., and 
to permit the sale of liquor in hotel rooms. 

The convention also urged the Ontario 
Government to enact legislation to establish 
a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour; demand- 
ed that its own membership spend more on 
public relations work and publicity with a 
view to putting Labour’s case before the 
public more frequently and in a better light 
than heretofore. 

Accident prevention legislation of the 
province was described as ineffective and 
hobbled by political considerations. The 
convention urged the establishment of an 
Ontario Safety Authority with representa- 
tion from Labour, Management and Govern- 
ment to correct the situation. 


Delegates also indicated that they felt 
a “grave injustice” is being done to those 
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receiving pensions under Ontario’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Unanimous ap- 
proval was given a resolution asking that 
the “injustice” be corrected. 

Legislation to prevent employers from 
discriminating against job seekers because 
of age was urged, after one delegate pointed 
out that hiring age limits of 35 and under 
are being imposed by many employers. 
The convention went on record in favour of 
amending the Ontario Fair Employment 
Practices Act to prohibit an employer from 
dismissing employees because of age unless 
termination of employment conforms to 
“an agreed upon” pension plan. 

The convention called on the federal 
Government to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act to prohibit the use of public money 
by builders or real estate agents who prac- 
tice racial or religious discrimination in the 
sale of NHA-financed homes. It was also 
proposed that the Ontario Government 
bring apartment houses and multiple dwell- 
ing units of three or more within the scope 
of the Fair Accommodation Practices Act. 


As the convention drew to a close, dele- 
gates passed a resolution calling for the 
Ontario Government to take over the sale 
and distribution of natural gas in the 
province. 


Following lengthy debate, the delegates 
agreed that the next convention would be of 
three days duration, and would be held 
during the last three months of the year 
1959. Subsequent to that the convention 
will be of one week’s duration and will be 
held every second year, the first one in 
1961. 


Elections 

David Archer, last year’s Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federation, was unopposed for 
election to the presidency to succeed Cleve 
Kidd, who did not stand for re-election. 
Douglas Hamilton was returned by accla- 
mation as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The convention raised from eight to ten 
the number of vice presidents. Elected to 
fill the posts were: Richard Courtney, Auto 
Workers, 493 votes; Mike Fenwick, Steel- 
workers, 487; William Boothroyd, Machin- 
ists, 463; William Punnett, Rubber Workers, 
432; George Barlow, Retail and Wholesale 
Workers, 480; Wilf Ostling, Pulp and Sul- 
phite, 426; Purdy Churchill, Printing Press- 
men, 418; George Watson, Textile Workers, 
416; I. M. Dodds, Teamsters, 412; Sam 
Hughes, Packinghouse Workers, 377. Five 
others contested the election: A. G. Hearns, 
William Kitching, C. Kamarousky, Scotty 
Liness, M. Porcheski. 


Provincial Labour Federations 
Hold Annual Conventions 


Unemployment, the crisis now facing Labour because of management's 
stiffened attitude, and the proposed new political party are topics 
given most attention by delegates to meetings of provincial bodies 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 


Unemployment, the employers’ alleged 
attack on Labour, and political action were 
main topics of discussion at the convention 
of the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (CLC), held October 21 to 25 in 
Vancouver. 

Between 350 and 400 delegates represent- 
ing 189 unions and nine local labour councils 
attended. 

Other subjects which provoked lively 
debate were the workings of the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, government 
automobile insurance, and the re-admission 
to the Canadian Labour Congress of unions 
which have been expelled for being under 
Communist domination. 
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The convention approved an eight-point 
program on unemployment that had been 
drawn up at a closed all-day session held 
before the convention started. The program 
called for: 

—Rigid control of immigration unless the 
demand for labour can absorb new arrivals. 

—Provision of low-interest loans by the 
federal Government for municipal housing, 
slum-clearance, and other construction pro- 
jects. 

—Starting of a federal public works pro- 
gram in B.C. immediately. 

—Early development of Columbia River 
power by the B:C. Power Commission in 
co-operation with the federal Government, 


and distribution of the power by the Com- 
mission so as to attract secondary industry. 

—Immediate application by the Province 
for the unemployment assistance grants now 
available from Ottawa. 

—KEstablishment of unemployment com- 
mittees in all unions, and meetings of 
all unemployed to work through labour 
councils. 

The two other measures designed to 
increase employment approved by the dele- 
gates were two amendments to the Hours of 
Work Act that will be sought from the pro- 
vincial Government. One of these changes 
would establish a maximum 40-hour week 
instead of the present 44-hour week. The 
other would forbid “moonlighting” by pro- 
hibiting anyone, after working eight hours 
in any one day or 40 hours in any one 
week, from working for any other employer. 

It was also decided to ask for union con- 
trol over overtime permits, with such per- 
mits to be granted “only in times of utmost 
emergency”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Against the advice of their special unem- 
ployment insurance committee, the con- 
vention voted in favour of asking the 
federal Government to reinstate all unem- 
ployed workers who have been cut off 
unemployment insurance benefit, and to pay 
them benefits regardless of eligibility. 

This proposal aroused bitter controversy. 
Harry Anderson, CBRE delegate and chair- 
man of the special committee, termed the 
resolution “nothing less than sabotage of 
Labour’s hard-won insurance scheme”, 
Another committee member, Vic Forster, 
IWA, supported him, saying that the 
removal of all qualifications would turn the 
plan into “nothing more than a dole”. 
Nevertheless the motion passed by a large 
majority. 

In reply to the question of where the 
money to support such a system was to 
come from,. Bill Stewart of the Marine 
Workers and Boilermakers’ Union Local 1 
said: “From what they’re spending on 
missiles”. 

Among other recommendations on unem- 
ployment insurance suggested by the com- 
mittee and approved by the delegates was 
a change in the Act which would authorize 
payment of benefits to workers who refuse 
to cross picket lines, provided that the strike 
was authorized by a legitimate trade union. 

Anti-union Campaign 

The Federation adopted a seven-point 
program to counteract what it regards as a 
nation-wide anti-union campaign being 
waged by organized employers. The par- 
ticular object of the program is to forestall 


any attempt to introduce restrictive labour 
legislation at the next session of the BC. 
Legislature. 

The program included the establishment 
of a $26,000 “war chest” to be raised by 
doubling the present 2-cent per capita tax 
levied on affiliated unions. The fund was 
to be used to finance the “counter attack”. 

The counter attack will include: the co- 
ordination of union strategy, especially with 
a view to more effective co-operation in 
strikes; plans to put Labour’s case before 
the public and to strengthen trade union 
democracy; organization of labour lobbies, 
mail campaigns and petitions to fight restric- 
tive legislation; and the canvass of elected 
representatives to find out their views on 
restrictive labour legislation. 

The publication of a weekly labour news- 
paper was to be discussed later by the execu- 
tive, according to an announcement made at 
the close of the convention by Secretary- 
Treasurer George Home. 

A full-scale investigation of the B.C. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was urged 
by J. Edwin Eades, Chairman of the Board, 
in an address to the delegates. Saying that 
he considered the present Act outmoded, 
he stated that the Board “would welcome 
a proper inquiry, and that is what should 
be done”. 

EB. E. Boulton, President of the British 
Columbia Farmers Union, told the conven- 
tion that Management is trying to drive 
a “psychological wedge” between farmers 
and Labour. He said that an attempt is 
being made to prevent the two “wealth- 
producing groups” from joining in political 
action that might result in the election of 
a worker-farmer government. 

He urged the delegates to continue their 
campaign for a new worker-farmer political 
arm. 

Expelled Unions 

The convention refused to support the 
efforts of some of the delegates to get it to 
champion the cause of the Communist- 
dominated unions that have been expelled 
from the CLC. It did, however, approve 
a resolution declaring “solidarity with and 
support of” the members of the Mine-Mill 
Union who are on strike against Inter- 
national Nickel Co. The resolution also 
expressed the hope that these workers 
would accept the CLC’s invitation “to again 
become associated with the legitimate trade 
union movement in this country”. 

Demands for reinstatement of the ex- 
pelled unions came from delegates from the 
Street ‘Railwaymen’s Union, the Marine 
Workers and Boilermakers, the Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers, the International Wood- 
workers, and the Vancouver Firefighters. 
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—Chas. S. Jones, Vancouver Daily Province. 


Delegates to the annual convention of the B.C. Federation of Labour re-elected all 


their officers. 


Pictured here, from the left, they are: 


Secretary George Home, 


fourth Vice President Pat O’Néal, third Vice President Bob Smeal, second Vice 
President Victor Midgley, first Vice President Joe Morris, and President Bill Black 


The convention adopted a report of a 
special committee that declared in favour 
of the establishment of a plan for auto- 
mobile insurance by a crown corporation 
“on the Saskatchewan principle”. 

By unanimous vote the Federation decided 
to sue the British Columbia Government 
over its use of the Civil Defence Act in 
the Black Ball Ferry dispute. It was 
reported that in this the Federation will 
have the full support of the CLC, and that 
if the case goes to the Supreme Court of 
Canada the CLC will pay the cost of the 
action. 

If the Government’s action went unchal- 
lenged the Civil Defence Act could be 
applied to any labour dispute at any time, 
Secretary-Treasurer George Home told the 
delegates. “It is much too dangerous an 
act for Labour to leave unchallenged,” he 
said. 

Member unions of the Federation pledged 
themselves to raise the $5,000 estimated to 
be required for the legal action. 

It was decided to intensify the “union 
buying” campaign and to get the BC. 
unions to redouble their efforts in the com- 
ing year to make their members more “union 
label conscious”. 
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Other resolutions approved called for the 
purchase of the B.C. Electric Company by 
the Province, pressure to be exerted on the 
federal Government to get the Canadian 
National Steamship service restored to the 
Pacific coast, amendment of the provincial 
Power Act and Labour Relations Act to 
guarantee collective bargaining rights to 
B.C. Power Commission employees, pressure 
for the recognition of Red China and its 
admission into the United Nations, and for 
the CLC to urge Ottawa to work through 
the United Nations for an end to all atomic 
and other nuclear tests. 

In the election of officers President Bull 
Black and Secretary-Treasurer George Home 
won election for a third term by acclama- 
tion. Joe Morris, IWA District President, 
was re-elected first vice president in oppo- 
sition to W. E. Stewart of the Electrical 
Workers. Victor Midgley, Victoria Car- 
penters union, was chosen second vice 
president without opposition; and Bob 
Smeal, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, defeating William Stewart, Mar- 
ine Workers and Boilermakers, remained 
third vice president. Pat O’Neal, Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, was 
re-elected fourth vice president without 
opposition. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


A four-point resolution aimed at reducing 
“the present crisis in unemployment” was 
adopted by the Manitoba Federation of 
Labour at its annual convention held in 
Winnipeg October 17 to 19. The gathering 
was attended by more than 300 persons. 

The resolution called upon the federal 
and provincial Governments to start a 
public works program and subsidized low- 
rental housing projects, to increase trade 
with all countries and to explore trade 
possibilities with Communist China, and 
to enact forthwith a 40-hour work week 
and press for a 36-hour week. 

The resolution said that unemployment 
is being taken advantage of by “big busi- 
ness’ to force unions to reduce their 
demands, and that “the ‘hold the line’ policy 
of the Diefenbaker Government is tanta- 
mount to surrender and abdication of 
responsibility”. 

Harold Bastable, Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, opposed the 36-hour week. He said 
that as a result of short hours union men 
are holding two jobs. “Some of my own 
union members work 16 hours a day, eight 
hours on regular jobs and eight hours in 
the post. office”. 

A number of delegates objected that the 
union could not tell a man how many jobs 
he might hold. 

In another resolution the convention 
wholeheartedly supported “the current 
strike struggle from coast to coast” and 
urged organized workers to aid the strikers. 

The resolution said that the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and the federal 
Government had put forward “the false 
theory” of hold-the-line-on-wages as their 
answer to the depression. On the contrary 
the convention asserted that increased pur- 
chasing power was one of the most effective 
weapons against the recession. It also said 
that wage gains in the last 10 years have 
lagged far behind the increase in produc- 
tivity. 

In another resolution the Federation was 
directed to demand a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour for all sections of Manitoba. 

A resolution that urged an amendment 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
require an employer held responsible for 
the original injury of an employee to pro- 
vide for his maintenance until he was 
re-employed was sent back to the executive 
for further study. An amendment to the 


Act to include heart and back ailments 
among the industrial diseases was urged 
by the convention. 

The federation approved a resolution 
designed to further political action and 
education. The resolution supported the 
decision of the Canadian Labour Congress 
to form a new political party composed of 
organized labour, the CCF party, and other 
interested groups. 

Secretary-Treasurer Peter McSheffrey, 
however, said that he was afraid the new 
national party was heading for a big dis- 
appointment, and he urged delegates to get 
their locals to take part in the movement. 

Stanley Knowles, CLC Executive Vice 
President, said that the national congress 
hoped to be able to present a full report 
on the new movement at the 1961 conven- 
tion. 

The rejection of a resolution proposed 
by Local 254 of the Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters union caused Clint Hornby, business 
agent of the local, to walk out of the 
convention. He had told the delegates that 
the union would withdraw affiliation with 
the Federation if they voted against the 
resolution, and after the convention he said 
that the question of withdrawal would be 
voted on by the members of the local at 
their next general meeting. Other locals 
would probably withdraw from the Federa- 
tion also, he said. 

The resolution read: “That the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters is recognized as the only 
organization having complete control of 
the pipe fitting trade and industry.” 

Joseph James, Federation President, who 
described Mr. Hornby’s words as “a puny 
threat,” suggested that the matter should 
be referred to the CLC. 

The labour movement “has never been so 
low in public esteem as it now is,” Donald 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CLC, told the convention in his address at 
the banquet. “Obviously the corruption in 
unions publicized in the past year has 
contributed in large measure to the position 
we now find ourselves in,” he said. 

This corruption was being used in pro- 
paganda against Labour to discredit the 
huge majority of honest labour unions. But, 
he said, the “goons, gangsters and racketeers 
attaching themselves to Labour number 
only a few hundred persons in a total of 
about 17,000,000 labour union members 
across North America.” 
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Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 


Unemployment and labour legislation 
were among the most important items on 
the agenda of the three-day annual con- 
vention of the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour, held in Moose Jaw October 23-25. 


About 200 delegates, and fraternal dele- 
gates from Manitoba, Alberta, and Ontario 
labour organizations attended. Representa- 
tives of the Co-Operative Union of Saskat- 
chewan, the Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union, 
and the Saskatchewan Teachers Federation 
were also present. 

Speakers included Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, and Hon. Woodrow S&S. Lloyd, 
provincial Minister of Education. The 
latter was guest speaker at a special United 
Nations Day banquet. 


Labour is being attacked by groups of 
employers across the country, F. McClel- 
land, President of the Federation, told the 
delegates at the opening session. He cited 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce as two 
groups which were engaged in the attack. 


Mr. McClelland said that the “new indus- 
trial revolution” brought about by automa- 
tion has failed to solve economic and social 
problems in the way that large corporations 
had predicted it would. 

“Where are the great number of highly 
skilled jobs, where are the lower prices, 
where are the jobs for everybody?” he 
asked. He asserted that “the true purpose 
of this technology in the hands of the large 
corporations is for nothing less than to cut 
labour costs, increase profits and beat down 
trade unions by eliminating jobs.” 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


The passing of a resolution approving the 
action of the Canadian Labour Congress in 
its move to establish a new political move- 
ment threatened to split the ranks of the 


Alberta Federation of Labour at its annual 
convention held in Lethbridge October 29 
to November 1. 

The resolution also urged all AFL affil- 
iates to take an active part in the formation 
of the proposed new party. 


During the two-hour discussion on the 
resolution, representatives of the Civil 
Service Association of Alberta, who main- 
tained that they were “working for a 
government and not a political party,” 
threatened to break away from the Federa- 
tion if the motion passed. When it did pass 
they talked of taking legal action against 
the AFL. “Under the AFL constitution 
they can’t do this,” said James Gee, an 
executive member of the CSAA. 


The constitutionality of the resclution 
was debated at the convention, but objec- 
tions were overruled. 


The delegates passed a resolution to pro- 


_vide for the establishment by the Federa- 


tion of bursaries for essays on the labour 
movement and called for efforts by the 
AFL to have labour education classes estab- 
lished at the University of Alberta. 

The convention requested the Alberta 
Government immediately to set up an 
unemployment committee, and to include 
on it a representative of Labour. 

Gordon Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter of the federal Department of Labour, 
addressed the 252 delegates. 

In the election of officers, David L. Erick- 
son, Edmonton, was re-elected President, 
and Jack Hampson, Edmonton, was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer, both without 
opposition. Frank C. Bodie, Calgary, was 
re-elected First Vice-President; William 
Gray, Edmonton, Second Vice-President. 
Roy Jamha, Edmonton, was chosen Third 
Vice-President. Regional vice-presidents 
elected were: Lindsey King, Henry Tomas- 
chuk, Pat Lenihan, John Hannigan, Leo 
Lancaster and L. M. Messmer. 


Unemployment in U.K. Highest Since May 1952 


The number of unemployed in the 
United Kingdom had risen to 514,000 by 
mid-October, the British Ministry of Labour 
reported last month. 

The unemployment figure, 38,000 higher 
than at mid-September, was the highest 
since May 1952. It represented 2.3 per 
cent of the working population. This per- 
centage has been exceeded only once, in 
May 1952, since before the war. 
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Of the total unemployed, 212,000 had 
been unemployed for more than eight 
weeks. This compares with 193,000 in Sep- 
tember and 111,000 in October 1957. 


Unemployment in West Germany reached 
a new postwar low in September. There 
were 327,560 jobless persons, 37,500 fewer 
than at the same time the previous year. 


29th Annual Meeting of the 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Amended policy declaration on employer-employee relations urges the 
prohibition of closed or union shop agreements, provision for holding 
of secret strike votes, banning of picketing during unlawful strikes 


The 29th annual meeting of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, held in Montreal 
October 6, 7 and 8, adopted recommenda- 
tions urging prohibition of closed or union 
shop agreements, provision for secret strike 
votes, and banning of picketing during 
unlawful strikes. Close to 700 delegates 
attended. 


At the employer-employee relations ses- 
sion of the meeting, delegates heard three 
speakers describe industrial relations in the 
United Kingdom, United States and Aus- 
tralia. 

A. C. Ashforth, President of the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, was elected President of 
the Chamber for 1958-59. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


The employer-employee relations session 
presented three speakers and three panelists. 

Opening the session, Leonard Hynes of 
Montreal, Chairman of the Labour Rela- 
tions Committee of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, pointed out that committees 
of several provincial Legislatures were 
studying their provinces’ labour laws, and 
that the federal Minister of Labour had 
asked for suggestions for amendment of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. It was in order to learn 
what other countries were doing about this 
problem that the Chamber invited speakers 
from the United Kingdom, and United 
States and Australia. They were: R. A. 
Banks, Personnel Director, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries Limited, England; Virgil B. 
Day, Manager of Union Relations, General 
Electric Company, New York; and Frank S. 
Collins, senior consultant, P. A. Manage- 
ment Consultants Ltd., Montreal, a recent 
arrival from Australia. 

The three members of the panel were: 
R. V. Hicks, QC, of Toronto; Edward Ben- 
son, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of Canada Limited, Trail, B.C.; and D. M. 
Camp, Assistant Vice President, The Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, Montreal. 


United Kingdom Experience 


R. A. Banks of London, England, Per- 
sonnel Director, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Limited, spoke on employer-employee 
relations in the United Kingdom. He em- 
phasized that his remarks were concerned 
mostly with employers, because that was 
what he knew most about. 


The essential element of the British sys- 
tem of employer-employee relations, he said, 
was that it was now based on voluntary 
agreements with practically no support from 
the law. In the early days of industry it 
was assumed that “the scales of justice 
would be evenly weighted between em- 
ployers and employees, who were both 
bound by the ordinary laws of contract 
conspiracy and restraint of trade”. Later, 
when it was agreed that these laws operated 
unduly harshly on employees, unions and 
their action were deliberately freed from 
certain legal restrictions. This freedom still 
exists, although the strength of organized 
labour has greatly increased “and the con- 
dition of full employment for which all 
parties and sections of the community now 
strive has given them added power”. 

There are those who believe that in these 
circumstances certain legal restraints should 
be put upon the unions in order to keep a 
proper balance of power. This is a reason- 
able and logical view to take, and conditions 
might indeed warrant such action. 

On the other hand, I believe that it will 
be very much better if such action can be 
avoided... Many of the trade union leaders 
in our country have shown restraint, wisdom 
and judgment in the use of their undoubted 
power, and I am not one of those who would 
introduce legislation to prevent the possible 
abuse of power until other methods have 
failed so badly as to show unmistakable 
evidence of impending disaster. 


Mr. Banks said it had been suggested that 
prolonged and widespread strikes might 
wreck his country but records showed that 
in any of the past five years the maximum 
time lost through strikes was 3.2 million 
man-hours and the average time loss was 
less than 2.5 million man-hours. “About 
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eight times as many man-hours are lost in 
Britain as a result of industrial injuries and 
well over a hundred times as many are lost 
by sickness,” he pointed out. 

The time loss is not the only damage 
from strikes—confidence and co-operation 
go, too—but the record of the past and the 
forecast for the future did not seem to him 
to spell impending doom. 

Much more debatable is the argument 
that though strikes may not ruin the coun- 
try, inflation arising from excessive wage 
demands will, he said. No one can agree 
as to the extent to which wage claims are 
the main cause of inflation; but it can 
be agreed that rapid inflation is a bad thing 
and that excessive wage demands can play 
a part in speeding it. 

If this is so, the next question is: Can 
legislation effectively curb excessive wage 
demands? “‘No doubt a national wage policy 
with means of enforcing it could be drafted 
but I am pretty sure that it would not be 
widely acceptable in the present state of 
affairs... A great deal must lie in the 
Government’s management of the country’s 
economic system, by adroitly using the 
powers available to them, however difficult 
it may be, to steer the ship between reces- 
sion and inflation.” 

The Government must also determine the 
basic facts of the situation and explain and 
demonstrate them to the country’s citizens, 
he went on. The British Government tried 
to do this by setting up the Council on 
Prices, Productivity and Incomes, but 
“unfortunately there was no co-operation 
between the Government and the trade 
unions”. 

Employers have an equally important job 
to do in the field of elucidation and educa- 
tion. “It is sometimes forgotten that the 
unions and their officials at all levels 
ultimately receive their power and authority 
from their individual members, so that they 
are the people whose understanding is 
needed at least as much as that of the 
union officials, who in any case often under- 
stand these matters well enough.” 

Mr. Banks pointed out that it was of no 
use to teach the ordinary man or woman 
abstract economics, or even national eco- 
nomics, because to capture the student’s 
interest in learning the subject must con- 
cern him personally. He suggested that 
elucidation and education should begin with 
the company in which the man himself 
works; but even this subject may not 
interest him much unless he has a closer 
link with its prosperity than his basic hourly 
wage gives him. 

A wage system with a financial reward 


closely related to his personal effort goes 
some way to stimulate his interest in the 
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economics of the business. But a further step 
relating his personal reward directly to the 
prosperity of his employer and, if possible, 
giving him a financial stake in the business 
is one that can create active interest in the 
company’s finances, which can then be 
developed, by careful and persistent work, 
into an understanding of what makes the 
company prosper and how Capital and Labour 
are intimately connected. 

Efforts are being made in Britain to 
educate all ranks of management and work- 
ers in the economic problems facing the 
employers and the country as a whole. “I 
hope that these efforts, coupled with wise 
and skilful management of our affairs by 
the Government, and restraint on the part 
of trade union leaders, will work towards a 
sufficient control of inflation to avoid the 
need for legislation to control the power of 
the trade unions,” he declared. 


Mr. Banks distributed to the audience a 
paper describing the organization and struc- 
ture of British unions and industry, and the 
law and practice relating to industrial dis- 
putes. 


United States Experience 


“The United States and its various poli- 
tical subdivisions have experimented with 
almost every form of governmental inter- 
vention in industrial disputes. We have 
tried compulsory arbitration, fact finding, 
seizure of industrial plants, strike vote pro- 
visions, as well as mediation and concilia- 
tion. We have also had a taste of ad hoc 
presidential intervention at the federal level 
and gubernatorial and mayorial intervention 
at the state and local levels. 

“The net effect of all this experimentation 
leads one to conclude that the less inter- 
vention there is, of whatever form, the 
more satisfactory will be the results to 
employers, employees and to the com- 
munity at large,” said Virgil B. Day, 
Manager of Union Relations, General Elec- 
tric Company, in a paper prepared for the 
employer-employee relations session. The 
paper, “Governmental Intervention in La- 
bour Dispute Settlement: the United States 
Experience,’ was read by Dr. Herbert 
Northrup of Mr. Day’s staff because Mr. 
Day, involved in negotiations at the time, 
was unable to be present. 

Turning first to mediation and concilia- 
tion, Mr. Day said that the main problem 
with mediation and conciliation is that 
“there is too much of it”. 

There is no question but that a mediator 
can perform a real task in bringing parties 
seemingly far apart together, or in puttin 
the settlement process back on the trac 
where it has been apparently derailed. Pre- 
mature intervention in labour disputes on 


the part of mediators, however, tends to 
make some union officials more intransigent. 


Too often the mediator arrives just as soon 
as the initial union demands have been 
rejected. Then extreme political pressure is 
placed upon the mediator to transform him- 
self into a vehicle for realization of unrealis- 
tic union demands. 


It is difficult for the mediator to resist 
such pressure, Mr. Day pointed out, because 
his job is to obtain a peaceful settlement; 
he does not have to live with the settlement, 
nor to be concerned with the character of 
the settlement. 


“Actually, in many cases peaceful settle- 
ment with more realistic terms could be 
achieved more rapidly if the parties did 
not know that a governmental mediation 
agency was available for another phase of 
the bargaining process.” Mr. Day thought 
mediators would be far more useful, and 
perform a far greater service, if manage- 
ments refused to permit premature media- 
tion, as is the right of both Management 
or Labour in the United States. 


Turning to strike notices and strike votes, 
Mr. Day said such notices have been 
“extremely ineffective” as strike preven- 
tives because no actual cooling-off period 
occurs. Under strike vote legislation, the 
results have been the same: the union asks 
for, and receives a bargaining club. “An 
overwhelming percentage of the employees 
In an overwhelming percentage of cases 
invariably vote to strike,” he emphasized. 
The percentage of strikes that actually 
occur after being authorized is, however, 
relatively small, he said. 


The strike vote becomes a bargaining tac- 
tic; but the existence of the vote itself can 
permit a strike to be called without the 
employees’ having an actual opportunity to 
vote on the issues themselves. Put another 
way, the vote is usually taken before bargain- 
ing starts, but the authorization permits a 
strike call even if the results of the bargain- 
ing are actually satisfactory to the employees 
affected. 


Here he explained an apparent contra- 
diction between this statement and the 
experience of his company—on several 
occasions a significant number of exhorta- 
tions of their leaders to the contrary—by 
telling how the company is willing to spend 
time, energy and talent in communicating 
with the employees so that they understand 
the real issues involved. “Strike vote legis- 
lation may actually provide a mechanism 
to increase union bargaining power so long 
as employers generally shy away from 


_ effective presentation of their case to the 


union electorate.” 

The US. Railway Labor Act is an 
excellent illustration of how complete gov- 
ernmental intervention severely inhibits 
collective bargaining without providing 


Officers, 1958-59 


A. CC. Ashforth, President of the 
Toronto-Dominion ‘Bank, was elected Pre- 
sident of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce at the 1958 annual meeting. He is 
the first banker to be chosen as the 
Chamber’s chief officer. 

Others elected were: W. A. Scammell 
Case, Executive Vice-President and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, T. McAvity and Sons, 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., elected First 
Vice-President; H. G. Love, President of 
The Voice of the Prairies Limited (Radio 
Station CFCN), Calgary, named Second 
Vice-President; and Morgan Reid, Man- 
ager of Planning and Public Relations, 
Simpsons-Sears Ltd., Toronto, chosen 
Chairman of the Executive Council. 


either satisfactory or necessarily effective 
settlements, Mr. Day then said. He outlined 
the history of the Act. 

The effect of the elaborate procedure of 
the Railway Labor Act is to make collective 
bargaining completely perfunctory prior to 
the emergency board stage, which is prob- 
ably an “inevitable” development because 
‘it ig an easy way out to let someone else 
make the decision for them”. In addition 
the parties still remain free to act if the 
Board’s recommendation is unsatisfactory. 

Because the appointment of fact-finding 
or emergency boards has not been confined 
to genuine emergencies, it has become diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to rally public 
opinion behind the settlement, he said. 

The attempt to deal with the emergency 
strike situation through the Taft-Hartley 
law’s provision requiring a 60-day notice 
for changes in labour-management contracts 
has resulted in automatic and perfunctory 
notices, and has probably contributed to the 
trend towards too early and too much 
mediation, since the notices are sent to 
federal and state mediation services. Ex- 
perience under the Taft-Hartley Act, he 
added, emphasized what experience under 
the Railway Labor Act had already demon- 
strated: fact-finding reports have relatively 
little effect in mobilizing public sentiment 
so as to compel settlement of labour dis- 
putes unless there is really a grave national 
emergency affecting the entire country or 
most of it. 


The procedure of the Act calling for a 
final vote by employees on the employer’s 
last offer is naive, for it is unrealistic to 
suppose that employees will desert their 
leaders while bargaining is still going on. 
Moreover, employees have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by rejecting the last offer. 
They may still accept the last offer later; 
but they might secure better terms, since the 
“last offer’? may not be the final one. 


Turning to ad hoc intervention, Mr. Day 
said such intervention—by the President, 
governors or mayors—often pressures the 
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parties into settlements that may be unsatis- 
factory, uneconomic and difficult to live 
with. The time to protest, he said, is when 
such intervention occurs, not when the 
consequences appear; then it is too late. 

Mr. Day concluded by giving some of 
his company’s comments on the permanent 
panel set up by the US. Government, 
with legislative basis, to handle disputes 
affecting the American atomic energy pro- 
gram. General Electric was _ protesting 
because they were “alarmed” by the fact- 
finding and recommending powers asserted 
by the panel, which had no legal basis, and 
because they feared a spread of this type 
of interference in day-to-day labour rela- 
tions. But the comments “pretty well sum 
up our attitude on government interference 
in labour disputes,” he said. 

One of the nine points he quoted was: 
“We believe that primary reliance in all 
labour disputes should be placed on genuine 
collective bargaining in an atmosphere 
which will encourage and assist the parties 
to reach their own agreement unimpeded 
by any extraordinary outside influence, 
pressures or expectation.” 

Another expressed favour of a policy of 
non-intervention by the Government in 
labour-management disputes, and a belief 
that such a policy is essential to preserving 
free and effective collective bargaining. 

A third expressed the belief that the 
preservation of genuine collective bargain- 
ing... requires the elimination of any 
element of compulsory arbitration. “The 
existence of any high agency with decision- 
making powers will strongly tend to quickly 
weaken and eventually destroy genuine col- 
lective bargaining.” 


Australian Experience 


Frank §. Collins of Montreal, an Aus- 
tralian now employed as senior consultant 
with A. P. Management Consultants Ltd., 
described industrial relations in Australia. 

Most Australian workers, more than 60 
per cent of all wage and salary earners, 
belong to a union, he reported, and “will 
almost invariably carry out the dictates of 
the union regardless of how this may hurt 
their families or themselves”. The Aus- 
tralian worker’s greatest fear is to be called 
a “scab”, 

The high development of trade unionism 
in Australia is one of the basic facts to be 
kept in mind, Mr. Collins said. Others are 
that Australia has a federal government and 
six state governments, and that the trade 
union movement has strong political in- 
fluence. 

The speaker then traced the evolution of 
the Australian system of arbitration and 
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conciliation, from the enactment of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act in 1904 to the major amendments 
made to the Act in 1956. 

The judicial function concerned with the 
functioning of the arbitration system are 
vested in a Commonwealth Industrial Court 
comprising three judges. The arbitral func- 
tions of settling disputes and making awards 
are vested in a Conciliation Arbitration 
Commission consisting of presidential mem- 
bers and lay commissioners. The presidential 
members have equivalent qualifications to 
judges. 

The Commission, which usually comprises 
two presidential members and one lay com- 
missioner, determines: (a) basic wages (legal 
minimums), (b) standard hours of work, and 
(ec) long service leave. 


Individual commissioners continue to prac- 
tise conciliation and, if necessary by the 
failure of the parties to agree, to make 
awards which are binding on the parties. 

A new departure in 1956 was the appoint- 
ment of conciliators, who have no power 
to abritrate unless asked to do so by the 
parties. If agreement is not reached, the 
conciliator reports to the commissioner 
within whose field the matter lies, who then 
handles the matter as he sees fit. (Com- 
missioners are assigned to a particular 
industry or group of industries.) 

A commissioner is obliged to take the 
necessary steps to prevent or settle disputes 
in the industry to which he has been 
assigned. An employer or union official who 
foresees a dispute is obliged to notify the 
commissioner. If the parties reach agree- 
ment in negotiations, the commissioner can 
certify the agreement, which then becomes 
an award binding on the parties. If they fail 
to reach agreement, the commissioner has 
the power to make awards. 


“The system appears to be producing 
good results,” Mr. Collins said, “although 
it must be remembered that the industrial 
climate has been relatively peaceful over 
the past two years.” 


He emphasized that the purpose of the 
Australian legislation was to provide a 
means of conciliation to parties locked in 
dispute, and, if conciliation fails, to provide 
for arbitration with binding awards. 

He also pointed out that acceptance of 
the benefits and obligations of the arbitra- 
tion system is not compulsory; the awards 
are binding only on organizations registered 
under the appropriate acts. Organizations 
are free to decide whether to register or not. 

Another common misapprehension is that 
collective bargaining is not possible in Aus- 
tralia. Unregistered organizations can only 
proceed by bargaining, while many registered 
bodies proceed by direct negotiation as far 
as possible but use the courts to deal with 


unsettled matters and give legality to agree- 
ments by incorporating them in awards. © 


There appears to be a tendency, Mr. 
Collins said, for the more powerful unions 
to favour direct negotiations but the weaker 
unions rely exclusively on arbitration. 

The fact that the great majority of organ- 
izations favour the use of arbitration is 
probably the best answer that can be given 
to critics of the system, he said. In spite 
of many criticisms, the system is more 
firmly entrenched than ever before. 

“Compulsory arbitration is a plank in 
the platform of all the major political 
parties in Australia.” 

Mr. Collins spoke briefly about strikes in 
Australia, remarking that their incidence is 
falling despite a great increase in the 
labour force. 

The Industrial Court frequently withholds 
its power to impose penalties against unions 


for strike action in defiance of the Court’s 
orders; thus strikes occur that, technically, 
are not possible. But lockouts are regarded 
by the community at large as being “most 
anti-social” and managements are not pre- 
pared to resort to this method of settling 
disputes, Mr. Collins said. 

Although organized labour seems to have 
the best of two worlds, this is not so because 
the unions have been disciplined into realiz- 
ing that it is not enough to demand more 
money every year and to strike if they do 
not get it; “they must build up a case 
acceptable to the learned gentlemen, prov- 
ing not only that they need more money 
but also that industry can afford to pay. 

“T think that I would be sorry to see 
the system go,” he concluded. 


Other Speakers 


President's Address 


“When management and union leaders 
cannot reach an agreement, and disregard 
their community responsibilities, it is right 
and just that our governments provide ade- 
quate legal machinery to protect the rights 
of the employee, the employer and the 
public,” said Ralph C. Pybus, outgoing 
President of the Chamber, in his address 
to the annual meeting. 

This was his personal belief, he stressed, 
pointing out that there was yet no general 
agreement in the Chamber of Commerce 
as to the need and value of binding arbi- 
tration. 

He explained that in saying this he was 
thinking in terms of “permanent, specialized 
industrial boards with qualified advisors to 
assist the presiding judge”. 

Later he agreed that good industrial rela- 
tions cannot be created by legislation but, 
he said, it is recognized that some legislation 
is needed in this field to meet changing 
conditions. 

Earlier in his address he denied that 
business leaders were planning to break 
unions. In his travels across the country, 
he said, he had found “a genuine desire and 
a belief that our labour*unions will remain 
with us and, accepting a fair share of the 
responsibilities, still become a strong bul- 
wark of our democracy”. 


He did find, however, “growing, deep 
apprehension as to where a small but 
dominant and strong union leadership” may 
lead the country. 


So long as business leaders and the leaders 
of organized labour fail to come to agreement 
on basic economic principles and on our com- 
mon need, then the strike and the discord 
which plagues the relations between manage- 


ment and union leaders at the expense of 
the economic welfare of the whole country 
will continue. 

After a reference to Canada’s trading 
position, during which he said the country’s 
wealth depends on our capacity to produce 
and our ability to sell, he urged restraint 
of “unrealistic” wage demands. 

The desire for more is a worthy incentive; 
but it must be in keeping with the size of 
the pie, our economic well-being. When 
wages increase at a faster rate than the 
increase of productivity, the result is increas- 
ing costs and higher consumer prices, showing 
a loss in the purchasing value of our dollar. 

He acknowledged that excessive profits 
are just as damaging as unrealistic wages 
and high taxes, but quoted Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports that during the 
past 10 years average profits had dropped 
from 3.7 to 3.1 per cent of sales and were 
still decreasing. 

“Bfficient production is the key to our 
continuing prosperity, and our defence 
against the cost-price squeeze,” he went on. 
This will require, he declared, co-operation 
between labour leaders and management. 

Commenting favourably on the introduc- 
tion of a Canadian Bill of Rights, Mr. 
Pybus pointed out, however, that the draft 
bill did not mention freedom to work, and 
economic freedom. “I believe there is a 
widespread and growing demand for free- 
dom to work or, as one may choose, not to 
work, and that it must not be subject to 
the dictates of big government, big business 
or big unions,” he declared. 


A. E. Graver 


Speaking during a symposium on freedom, 
A. E. Grauer, President and Chairman of 
the British Columbia Power Corporation 
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Limited, suggested that the duties and 
responsibilities of unions should be clearly 
laid down by the law. 

“The development of freedom is directly 
associated with the ability of scientific, 
professional, business and occupational 
groups to rise above their limitations, sel- 
fish and otherwise,” he said, “and to try 
to understand and do something about 
the broad problems that threaten both our 
freedom and our civilization.” 

This dilemma was pointed up clearly 
today in the field of trade unionism, he 
went on. “Unions historically have done 
great things; but they have now become 
powerful organizations capable also of 
great harm, not only to citizens generally 
but also to their own members. 

“One would expect appropriate duties 
and responsibilities for such organizations 


to be clearly laid down by the law—which 
they are not—as well as their rights and 
privileges—which are.” 

Mr. Grauer said he hoped action by 
trade unions themselves would be such as 
to keep legislation by governments to a 
minimum. “In view of the complexity and 
importance of the trade union situation, 
however, it is probable that some basic 
definition of the responsibilities of trade 
unions will be necessary by statute, as well 
as some protection for the individual liber- 
ties of rank and file members.” 

Because no type of organization in our 
society would suffer more from an eclipse 
of freedom than trade unions, it was very 
much in their interest to take immediate 
action to protect and further the cause of 
freedom, “including the preservation of 
individual rights within the functional field 
of organized labour,” he declared. 


Policy Declarations 


Employer-Employee Relations 


Prohibition of closed and union shop 
agreements, compulsory registration of 
unions, provision for requesting secret 
strike authorization ballots and’ for order- 
ing strike settlement ballots, and prohibi- 
tion of picketing when a strike is illegal 
were urged by the Chamber in its policy 
declaration on employer-employee relations 
adopted at the 1958 annual meeting. 


The Chamber urged: 


—That there should be a prohibition of 
afreements that deny or terminate employ- 
ment because of an individual not being or 
remaining a member of a specified trade 
union or because of an individual not pay- 
ing dues to a specified trade union. 


—That the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act be amended to make 
it mandatory, as a condition of certification, 
that unions register with the Department 
of Labour and comply with similar condi- 
tions, insofar as reporting is concerned, as 
companies incorporated under the Com- 
panies Act. 

—That before a strike takes place the 
parties have had an opportunity to request 
a secret strike ballot supervised by an 
independent party, and in such a case the 
strike has been authorized by a majority of 
those employees then actively employed in 
the bargaining unit. 

—That when a strike has been in effect 
for some specified time, the appropriate 
Minister of the Crown have discretionary 
authority to order strike settlement votes by 
secret ballot on his own initiative or follow- 
ing application by employees, the employer 
or the bargaining agent concerned to ensure 
that an employer’s offer is impartially placed 
before the employees, such vote to be con- 
ducted by an independent party. 

—That there be a prohibition of any 
picketing when strike action is unlawful. 
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The Chamber added two new paragraphs 
to its policy declaration on employer- 
employee relations. One expressed the belief 
that judges should continue to be appointed 
as chairmen of conciliation boards. 

The other declared that recourse to the 
courts should be available for testing the 
decision of labour relations boards. Judicial 
review of awards of arbitrators of disputes 
under collective agreements is also urgently 
needed, it added. 

Furthermore, there should be a procedure 
for appeal to the courts on matters of law 
and jurisdiction arising from decisions of 
labour relations boards and from awards of 
arbitrators of disputes under collective 
agreements, the declaration said. 


Other Declarations 


The Chamber left unchanged its policy 
declarations on automation, employment of 
the older worker, employment of the phy- 
sically handicapped, and seasonal unem- 
ployment. 

The declaration on automation states 
that failure to harness its advantages to 
improve productivity would prove fatal to 
the competitive position of many Canadian 
industries, urges that immediate attention 
be given to the training of engineers and 
technicians, and expresses the belief that 
the utilization of automation will be grad- | 
ual, so that adequate arrangements can be 
made for the retraining or redeployment 
of the work force. 

On the employment of the older worker, 
the Chamber continues to urge employers 
to recognize the skill and experience of 
older workers and to consider the suitable 
employment of this group. 


The Chamber declares its belief that the 
employment of the physically handicapped 
to the greatest extent possible is socially 
and economically desirable. “Many jobs 
do not require the full capacities of an 
able-bodied person,” it says. “If a handi- 
capped person still has the required capa- 
bilities, he is not handicapped in that 
particular job.” Employers are urged to 
continue to co-operate in the placing of 
the handicapped in suitable jobs; those 


employers who have not already done so 
are urged to investigate the possibilities of 
employing physically handicapped persons. 

The declaration on seasonal employment 
contains the Chamber’s pledge of co-opera- 
tion in efforts to solve “this national 
problem”. It urges its members to plan 
their work as far as practicable to give 
employment during any seasonal unemploy- 
ment period, and to co-operate with local 
agencies in the development of plans to 
combat seasonal unemployment. 


90th Annual Conference of 
British Trades Union Congress 


Almost 1,000 delegates representing more than eight million members 
reaffirm opposition to wage restraint and Goverment’s economic policy, 
confirm belief in nationalization, and call for meeting on disarmament 


The 90th annual Trades Union Congress 
was held at Bournemouth September 1 to 5. 
The presiding officer was Tom Yates, CBE, 
Chairman of the General Council. 

Delegates numbered 993, representing 185 
unions with a total membership of 8,337,325, 
of which about 1,387,200 are female mem- 
bers. TUC membership in 1958 was about 
32,600 greater than a year earlier. 

Robert Willis, General Secretary of the 
London Typographical Society, was elected 
Chairman of the General Council for the 
coming year. 

In a convention that made few momen- 
tous decisions, the delegates unanimously 
reaffirmed opposition to wage restraint and 
to the Government’s economic policy, and 
again confirmed their belief in nationaliza- 
tion. 

The Congress called for efforts to bring 
heads of governments together to secure 
agreement on stopping the testing and 
manufacture of nuclear weapons and on dis- 
armament. But it rejected a resolution 
urging that Britain halt the development of 
such weapons and their stockpiling for use 
from British bases. 

A resolution adopted without dissent 
supported a policy of trade with all nations 
and a removal of embargoes against the 
Soviet Union and Red China. 


Chairman's Address 


Communists, unofficial strikers, employers 
who do not understand what consultation 
means, unsympathetic critics of unions, and 
the British Government were censured by 
Tom Yates, TUC Chairman, in his presi- 


dential address to the congress. Mr. Yates, 
who is General Secretary of the National 
Union of Seamen, also criticized operators 
of ships flying “flags of convenience”. 

Mr. Yates, who was TUC fraternal dele- 
gate to the 1955 convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was the 
first seaman to preside at a Trades Union 
Congress in its 90-year history. 

Communists and unofficial strikers were 
condemned in the same breath by Mr. 


Yates. 

There are those among us who like to make 
up their own rules as they go along. When it 
suits them they ignore the leadership which 
they have helped to elect and they thrust 
aside constitutional procedures on which the 
whole membership has agreed. Through pro- 
moting unofficial action they bring the move- 
ment into disrepute and sap the strength of 
the organization to which they give nominal 
allegiance. All of us condemn breakaway 
bodies but I can see no moral or practical 
difference between those who run away from 
their own trade unions to set up a splinter 
body and those who strike against the advice 
of their own organizations. 

No one but the Trade Union Movement it- 
self can tackle the question of unofficial 
stoppages. Only those of us who have faith 
in democratic procedure with its obligations 
of solidarity and its respect for elected and 
responsible leadership can tackle these bad 
shipmates and discipline them, as they should 
be disciplined, in accordance with union rules. 
We know who they are. Some are Com- 
munists dedicated to disruption; others are 
self-styled militants whose minds are so 
closed that the whole development of collec- 
tive bargaining has passed them by. 

Big unofficial disputes damage more than 
the good name of trade unionism and the 
union which they directly affect. They fre- 
quently have a material impact far wider 
than the industry in which they take place. 
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Tom Yates 


Often, as my union (Seamen) knows to its 
cost, they bring hardship to many who want 
no part in a false quarrel. 

After all these years it is a sad commentary 
on the state of our movement that we should 
still have to suffer for the activities of those 
whose fitness to be trade unionists is clearly 
open to doubt every time they take and 
prolong unofficial action. 

It was only a little less disturbing that 
unions should still have to turn to the 
strike weapon at all, he continued. There 
should never be a situation where a dead- 
lock has to turn into a lockout or a with- 
drawal of labour. 

He made it clear, however, that it was 
unthinkable that unions should ever give 
up the right to strike. 

Just before this Mr. Yates warned against 
the use of trade union strength for the 
purpose of political coercion. “As trade 
unionists we may always have special 
interest to advance; but in doing so we 
have no special rights that exceed those 
we all have as citizens.” 

The TUC Chairman then criticized recent 
actions of employers and the Government. 
“Tf unions are expected to negotiate,” he 
said, “then it must be made possible for 
them to do so. Collective bargaining will 
never function effectively without the sin- 
cere concern of employers that it shall, and 
the determination of government to provide 
the climate in which it may. 

“Tt is no way to negotiate to say in 
advance that there will be no wage increase.” 

As self-governing voluntary bodies it was 
natural for unions to resent inference by 
“those who know little of our affairs, who 
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share no common purpose, and may well 
want to restrict our activities,” he said. “All 
too often, criticism of trade unionism is 
neither objective nor informed nor inspired 
by a wish to help. 

“Tt nonetheless remains an obligation on 
us all never to do anything that is unworthy 
of the fine traditions of trade unionism,” 
he pointed out. 

It was while referring to technological 
change that Mr. Yates criticized employers’ 
failure to make use of conciliation. “We 
have called and called again for early 
consultation (on the introduction of a new 
technique); we still have not dented the 
consciousness of some employers.” 

The TUC Chairman said it was easy to 
pass resolutions about peace and to call for 
campaigns to denounce nuclear weapons; 
they may help to call attention to the 
dangers we face. “But when it comes to 
negotiating, slogans and catch-phrases must 
never blind us to the stark fact that it is 
no good throwing away all our nuclear 
weapons or abandoning essential alliances 
if we are to leave in the hands of any single 
power or group of powers a tremendous 
preponderance of offensive weapons of any 
kind,” he warned. 

“Disarmament can only be achieved if it 
starts with an objective appraisal of the 
relative strengths of the armed forces in 
the world today and continues with a 
measured and comparable reduction of 
weapons by everyone. 

“The relaxation of tension, if it is to mean 
anything permanent, can only come about 
by a sustained and painstaking determina- 
tion on the part of all nations and within 
the framework of the United Nations.” 

Mr. Yates began his address by referring 
to the growth of “flags of convenience”. 
Ships under “bogus flags” had increased by 
15 million tons in the last 10 years, he said. 

“This is a development that cannot just 
be shrugged off as a postwar phenomenon 
which will sort itself out in the long run. 
It threatens the livelihood of all those who 
sail in British ships and in the ships of 
other traditional maritime countries. It 
threatens also the economic well being of 
these countries...” 


General Council’s Report 


Opposition to the Government’s economic 
policy is the central theme of the annual 
report of the TUC General Council. 

As a means of regulating the economy, 
the Council prefers fiscal and direct con- 
trols—including control of credit—to mone- 
tary controls. On the working of monetary 
controls, the report expresses the view that, 
both in Britain and in other industrial 
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countries, “the emphasis that is being laid 
upon the desirability of stabilizing prices is 
endangering the maintenance of high levels 
of employment and output”. 

The TUC’s economic objectives are listed 
as: full employment, a rapid rate of eco- 
nomic progress, reasonable stability of 
prices, and a balance of payments sufficient 
to meet overseas commitments and provide 
adequate reserves. 

The report also notes that the TUC, in 
talks with the Government on draft regula- 
tions governing protection against radiation 
risks, has emphasized the need for safety 
instructors to be fully qualified in the 
problems raised by radiation, and for the 
most careful recording of all exposure to 
radiation. 


The TUC has also supported the Govern- 
ment’s campaign to improve first aid in 
factories, urging more medical and nursing 
supervision in industrial plants and pressing 
for more operational research and health 
surveys of dust and fume risks in foundries, 
the Council reports. 


Economic Policy 


Delegates unanimously reaffirmed their 
opposition to wage restraint and the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy. 

Alan Birch, chairman of the General 
Council’s economic committee, opened the 
debate with the charge that the Govern- 
ment had abandoned the principle of full 
employment, with the result that since the 
1957 congress unemployment had grown and 
industrial relations had worsened. 


One resolution, unanimously adopted, 
condemned the Government for failing to 
maintain full employment, and insisted on 
government measures to reverse current 
trends and to provide alternative employ- 
ment for those out of work. It also called 
for an expansionist economic policy and a 
high level of investment. 

Another resolution, also unanimously 
approved, expressed the TUC’s lack of con- 
fidence in the approach to national economic 
problems made by the Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes (L.G., May, p. 
481; Nov., p. 1253) and instructed the 
General Council to prepare a report on 
the economic condition of the nation 
recognizing the need for maintaining full 
employment and for improving living 
standards. 

Also adopted was a resolution supporting 
a policy of trade with all nations and the 
removal of embargoes on trade with the 
Soviet Union, China and other such coun- 
tries. 


Robert Willis 


The new Chairman of the TUC General 
Council, and thus leader of Britain’s eight 
and a half million trade unionists, is 
Robert Willis, General Secretary of the 
London Typographical Society, one of the 
smaller unions in the TUC. He has been 
a member of the Council for 10 years. 

He has the reputation of being a vigor- 
ous and aggressive trade unionist and in 
the past has been regarded as something 
of a rebel. He is considered one of the 


ablest speakers on the Council. 


Born 54 years ago, he joined the London 
Society of Compositors in 1930 and became 
General Secretary in 1945. He took a 
leading part in the Society’s amalgama- 
tion with the Printing Machine Managers’ 
Trade Society in 1955 that formed the 
organization of which he is now General 
Secretary. From 1938 to 1945 he was 
Secretary of the London Trades Council, 
and since 1952 its Chairman. 

On several occasions he has been an 
adviser to the British Worker Delegates 
to International Labour Conferences. 


Nationalization 


The TUC has re-affirmed its belief in 
nationalization. But it failed to adopt three 
resolutions urging the next Labour govern- 
ment to nationalize specific industries. 

The convention adopted a_ resolution 
declaring “the urgent necessity for the 
nationalization of Britain’s basic industries 
with priority for the key sections of the 
engineering industry and the renationaliza- 
tion of the iron and steel industry and that 
part of the road transport industry returned 
to private ownership”. 

Another resolution adopted expressed 
concern at the nature of many of the 
appointments to the boards of nationalized 
industries. It declared that only those with 
a belief in the “necessity and value” of 
nationalized industry should be appointed 
to boards of nationalized industries. 

A resolution calling on the next Labour 
government to nationalize the whole of the 
port transport and shipping industry was 
withdrawn. Another demanding state owner- 
ship of the tobacco industry was heavily 
defeated. ‘And a third calling for the 
nationalization of the building industry was 
remitted to the General Council. 

Unanimously adopted was a resolution 
declaring that wages and salaries in na- 
tionalized industries and public services 
must compare favourably with those in 
industry generally. 

Two composite resolutions on nuclear 
weapons and disarmament were discussed 
in the same debate. 

The first called on the trade union move- 
ment, in co-operation with the Labour 
Party, to press the Government to take the 
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lead in bringing about the meeting of heads 
of main governments to secure agreement 
on stopping the testing and manufacture of 
nuclear weapons and on disarmament and 
the maintenance of peace. 

The second viewed with concern the 
danger of continued development of instru- 
ments of mass destruction, the stockpiling of 
nuclear weapons and their constant immed- 
iate availability for use by patrolling air- 
craft. The existence of bases in Britain from 
which these weapons might be launched, 
it went on, represents a serious threat to 
the security of the British people and an 
obstacle to world peace. The motion called 
for the redirection of the world’s resources 
towards social and economic betterment, 
and urged opposition to British manufacture 
of nuclear weapons and their use from 
British territory by any other power. 

The first resolution was adopted, the 
second heavily defeated. 

Sir Alfred Roberts, chairman of the TUC 
international committee, speaking for the 
General Council, recommended support of 
the first motion, because it was in line with 
the policy statement, but rejection of the 
second, because it did not support the 
policy statement. The motions, far from 
being complementary, were completely 
incompatible with each other, he said. 

Both the TUC and the Labour Party 
were agreed on the horrors of nuclear war. 
“But how is unilateral disarmament going to 
prevent the dangers falling on us?” he 
asked. 

A resolution that called for drastic cur- 
tailment of military expenditure was de- 
feated. It held that such expenditure was 
largely responsible for inflation, for the 
curtailment of social services, and post- 
ponement of construction of roads, hospitals 
and schools. 

In the debate, Sir Alfred Roberts said 
that any drastic reduction in the defence 
program would have a considerable impact 
on unemployment. 


Meeting with WFTU 


By a huge majority, a resolution propos- 
ing that the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions “should meet to con- 
sider the possibility of common action” was 
defeated. 

Sir Vincent Tewson, TUC General Secre- 
tary, opposed the motion because affiliates 
of the WFTU were not free to formulate 
their own decisions. “They are slaves of 
their own governments,” he said, pointing 
out that the free labour movement for- 
mulated its own policies and could “play 
old Harry” with their governments. 
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He remarked that such a resolution had 
been submitted at many past congresses 
except last year’s, presumably because of 
the events in Hungary. Apparently this 
year the resolution’s sponsors had over- 
looked “the revulsion of feeling in the 
movement over the execution of Imre 
Nagy,” he said. 

The reactions of the WFTU and the 
ICFTU to the Hungarian revolution pro- 
vided an example of their differences in 
policy. 

Racial Clashes 

During the week the TUC was meeting, 
racial clashes occurred in London and 
Nottingham. The General Council prepared 
a statement on the outbreaks, which the 
delegates approved unanimously. 

The statement emphasized that it was 
the duty of all trade unionists and other 
responsible citizens to help in preventing 
recurrences of “such disorderly and dan- 
gerous demonstrations”. It accused elements 
that had propagated racial hatred in Britain 
before the war of “once more fanning the 
flames of violence”. 

The statement then called on the authori- 
ties to deal with the rioters in an exemplary 
way and to seek out those inciting the 
disturbances and act against them “with 
the full severity of the law”. 

Trade unionists were urged to strive to 
ensure that all who live and work in 
Britain understand the rights and observe 
the obligations of citizenship. “Here is a 
field in which joint efforts in local com- 
munities can do so much to further toler- 
ance and an appreciation of the difficult 
problems which are involved,” the Council 
said. 

“The trade union movement has been 
forthright in its condemnation of every 
manifestation of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination in any part of the world,” the 
statement pointed out. 


Radiation Risks 


In any establishment in which radiation 
hazards exist, the employer should be 
obliged by law to conform to an effective 
safety code, declared a resolution that was 
adopted unanimously. It also requested the 
TUC General Council to continue its efforts 
to obtain maximum protection for workers 
in such plants. 

At present an employer using radioactive 
materials cannot be prosecuted for dis- 
regarding safety regulations because there 
are none, said the mover of the resolution. 
He suggested that one department of the 
Government, preferably the Ministry of 
Labour, should be responsible for all forms 
of radiation protection, and that a central 


records office be established to which “ex- 
posure” details of workers changing jobs 
could be sent. 

John Boyd of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, who is Chairman of the National 
Joint Council of the atomic energy indus- 
try, said that although the industry did not 
operate under regulations, there was a code 
whose standards were so high that visitors 
from other countries had expressed surprise 
at the high safety standards established. 


Welfare 
The Congress adopted resolutions calling 
for: 
—An increase in retirement and widows’ 


pensions. 
—Negotiation by affiliated unions of ade- 
quate pensions. Unions should examine 


critically the existing pension arrangements 
of their members, with special reference to 
the need for transferability of pensions, this 
resolution urged. 

—Withdrawal of all charges on doctors’ 
prescriptions and an increase in the govern- 
ment grant to the National Health Service. 

—Provisions of sufficient funds for build- 
ing new hospitals and improving and en- 
larging existing ones. 


Joint Strike Fund 


Urging the TUC General Council to con- 
sider the possibility of a policy to protect 
unions from “the offensives of the present 
Government,” a resolution, which was de- 
feated, proposed a levy on union members 
to establish a “fighting fund” under the 
Council’s control from which strikes “deli- 
berately provoked by governmental policy” 
could be financed. 


Defeat for the motion came after an 
82-year-old delegate, J. H. Wigglesworth of 
the Iron, Stel and Metal Dressers’ Trade 
Society, asked who was to judge whether 
the Government was the deciding factor in 
a strike, and reminded the delegates of the 
existence for the past 59 years of a 
strike fund to which 40 TUC affiliates still 
belonged. 


Co-ordination of Policies 


Without debate, a resolution was adopted 
asking the General Council to consider how 
to bring about greater co-ordination of the 
policies and activities of affiliated unions, 
and to report to next year’s congress. 

The resolution expressed grave concern 
at the failure of the movement fully to 
apply to recommendations of previous 
congresses designed to promote closer 
unity, federation and amalgamation between 
unions, and pointed to recent examples of 
action by unions in isolation from other 
unions directly concerned. (The 1957 con- 
gress defeated a resolution aimed at amal- 
gamating the 184 TUC affiliates into 30 
large unions (L.G., Oct. 1957, p. 1197).) 

The method of co-ordination suggested 
was to resuscitate and revise the committees 
of representatives of related industries, 
which are provided for in the rules and 
which are set up every year but which 
never meet. 

The mover of the resolution, John Horner, 
General Secretary of the Fire Brigades 
Union, pointed out that in recent years 
wage negotiations have become more and 
more inter-related, and that decisions in 
one industry had a close and direct bearing 
on other industries. 


Compulsory Arbitration Ends in UK 


Government revokes Industrial Disputes Order that created independent 
tribunal before which either party could take disputes for arbitration 
and whose awards were legally binding on both parties. TUC protests 


Compulsory arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes in Britain is to end on March 1, 1959. 

The Minister of Labour and National 
Service has announced that the Government 
will revoke the Industrial Disputes Order 
under which more than 1,000 legally-binding 
awards on pay and working conditions have 
been made in the past seven years affecting 
some 12,000,000 workers. 

The Order will not apply in respect of 
any dispute not reported to the Minister of 
Labour and National Service before Decem- 
ber 10, 1958. 


This step does not alter such arrange- 
ments for voluntary arbitration as exist in 
a number of industries like coal mining 
and the railways. In all, some 10,000,000 
workers not covered by the Order remain 
unaffected. They include employees in the 
various Government services, with their 
own highly-developed negotiating machin- 
ery, and in industries covered by Wages 
Councils whose decisions on pay and work- 
ing conditions, once officially confirmed, 
have the law behind them. 
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Another form of voluntary arbitration 
still available is through the Industrial 
Court, a permanent tribunal independent 
of the Government whose decisions are not 
binding, but both parties must assent before 
a dispute goes before it. Furthermore, in 
disputes, the conciliation services of the 
Ministry of Labour are still available to 
both sides and the Minister has power, 
where he so decides, to set up a Court 
of Inquiry or a Committee of Investigation 
to find out the facts and report with a view 
to promoting a settlement. These Courts 
are regarded as a last resort and are 
infrequently appointed. Their reports do 
not bind the parties but must be tabled 
in Parliament; the ensuring publicity can 
have a marked effect in the settlement of 
the dispute. 

The independent tribunal that the Indus- 
trail Disputes Order created replaced an 
earlier body, which came into being in 
1940 and continued for 11 years. This 
previous tribunal was part of an emergency 
arrangement during the Second World War 
under which strikes and lockouts became 
illegal and which introduced compulsory 
arbitration into British industry. 

Talks with both the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the British Employers’ Confedera- 
tion led to a revision of this wartime Order 
in 1951. The new Order lifted the ban on 
strikes and lockouts and modified the 
arrangements for compulsory arbitration. 
But the change was not made a law; it 
remained an administrative measure under 
the Defence Regulations. For seven years 
the Industrial Disputes Order has allowed 
either party to take the other to arbitration 
without its assent. And the tribunal’s award 
has legally bound both the employers and 
the workers concerned. 

The Order has, however, operated only 
under certain conditions. First, the party 
which referred the dispute to the Minister 
had either to take part “habitually” in the 
settlement of wages and working conditions 
or to organize a substantial proportion of 
the workers or employers in the industry. 
Secondly, to ensure that available collective 
bargaining machinery was fully used, the 
Minister could refer the dispute to the 
tribunal only after he was satisfied that all 
other practicable ways of finding a solution 
had been tried. 

Another important feature of the Order 
has been its offer of an avenue for a trade 
union or an employers’ organization which 
“habitually” has been a party to settling 
pay and working conditions, to take an 
“issue” before the tribunal. 
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Such an issue could arise when a union 
reported an employer who was not honour- 
ing the recognized wage levels or other con- 
ditions of employment in the industry. By 
an award the tribunal could legally oblige 
him to do so. 

The recent decision to end the Order 
arose from a Government wish to wind up 
the Defence Regulations under which it was 
made. 

Asked by the Ministry of Labour for 
their views on the future of the Order, the 
TUC said that they would like its provisions 
embodied in legislation. While the Order 
was not perfect, it had worked well for 
seven years and the facilities it provided 
should not be dismantled. In September 
the 1958 Congress added its unanimous 
weight to these views by calling for the 
appropriate legislation. 

The British Employers’ Confederation did 
not agree with the TUC. Their view was 
that arbitration on the model of the Order 
should be open only to those industries 
where both sides agree in advance to con- 
tract into it. Such an agreement would, it 
was thought, put both parties under a moral 
obligation to honour the findings. 

Last January talks at the Ministry of 
Labour failed to find a bridge between these 
different opinions. In face of this disagree- 
ment between the two sides the Minister 
had to take his decision. 

In deciding to end the Order, the Minister 
acted on the grounds that it was out of 
keeping with the voluntary spirit of indus- 
trial relations in Britain to use, in normal 
times, a method by which one or other 
party could be coerced by law. Further, it 
had become plain that compulsory arbitra- 
tion in its present form had features which 
did not command the support of many em- 
ployers, and it had been understood at the 
outset in 1951 that the Order was an experi- 
ment to be reviewed at any time. 

Protesting the Mu£nister’s decision, the 
TUC declared that, while trade unions 
always prefer joint agreement through col- 
lective bargaining and that while the vast 
majority of differences between manage- 
ments and workers about wages were settled 
in this way, there is at times a need for 
arbitration; and, in the TUC’s view, the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal provided a 
method of arbitration which has given wide 
satisfaction for a long period, contributing 
much to industrial peace. 

A particular feature of the Minister’s 
decision which drew the fire of the TUC 
was the loss of machinery to deal with 
“issues”. It said: “The TUC consider there 
were only minor differences between the 

(Continued on page 1404) 


Successful Rehabilitation—xIll 


Thirteenth in series of articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This ts the thirteenth in a series of articles 
illustrating that community co-operation in 
the treatment, training, guidance and place- 
ment of a disabled person can often enable 
him to meet all the essential requirements 
of a job. It was written by A. L. S. Ireton 
of the Public Relations Branch of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission from 
material supplied by the Commission’s Que- 
bec Regional Office. 


Can a person who has undergone electro- 
shock treatment for severe mental depres- 
sion be successfully re-employed within a 
short time after completion of the treat- 
ment? Yes—if the re-employment takes 
place under the proper circumstances and 
if the person has the benefit of proper 
guidance. 


Here is an example of what can be and 
has been done in a case of this kind. Joan, 
20 years old, completed high school and 
then attended a commercial school, from 
which she received a diploma. She went 
to work as a secretary with a large manu- 
facturing firm; but her real interest was 
in hospital work. She registered at a general 
hospital as a student, with the aim of 
becoming an X-ray technician. 


At the end of a year of work and study 
she was completely exhausted and the vic- 
tim of severe mental depression. Her 
physician recommended that she undergo 
electro-shock therapy. The results of this 
treatment were so satisfactory that a few 
months later Joan decided to put her 
recovery to the test and visited her local 
National Employment Office. 

She informed the general placement offi- 
cer that she was unemployed following a 
nervous breakdown. As a result of this 
information the Special Placement Officer 
was called in and rehabilitation counselling 
was begun at once. Joan was still receiving 
psycho-therapeutic treatment, although the 
treatments were relatively infrequent. The 
Special Placement Officer was kept informed 
of these treatments and the progress that 
Joan was making. 

The Special Placement Officer dissuaded 
Joan from pursuing her career of hospital 
work but recommended instead employment 
in a suitable environment that involved 
regular hours. This met with the complete 
approval of her physician. 

While Joan could still perform office work 
she did complain of a certain inability to 


concentrate and a lack of mental alertness 
as a result of the electro-shock therapy. 
This condition caused her considerable dis- 
tress but fortunately showed steady im- 
provement. 

Joan’s problem was further complicated 
by the fact that her father was an invalid 
and totally blind. She needed some sort 
of income to enable her to contribute to 
the support of her family. 

Joan was first referred to part-time em- 
ployment with a small manufacturer but 
the earnings were insufficient for her needs. 
She tried a Civil Service examination for 
employment as a typist. She passed the 
examination but no vacancies were immed- 
iately available. 

While visiting an employer an officer of 
the National Employment Service was 
informed of a vacancy for an order clerk 
in a large departmental postal order office. 
When the personnel manager, who strangely 
enough was herself physically handicapped, 
was informed of Joan’s case she agreed at 
once to interview her. She was impressed 
with Joan’s sincerity, personality and quali- 
fications and hired her immediately. 

Joan is now happily and gainfully em- 
ployed, a result that was achieved by her 
own determination, wise counselling on the 
part of the Special Placement Officer, and 
sympathetic understanding on the part of 
the employer. 


When the National Employment Serv- 
ice was established by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940, a Handicapped 
Section of the Special Placements Divi- 
sion was set up to provide special employ- 
ment assistance to physically disabled 
workers. It was created for the express 
purpose of rehabilitating into employment 
those disabled persons capable of working 
but who, because of their physical, mental 
or emotional handicaps, might otherwise 
remain on the fringe of the employment 
market. The Section’s special placement 
officers concentrate their efforts on, in 
the words of the manual of instructions, 
persons who, on account of injury or 
disease of a character which is likely to 
last more than six months, or on account 
of congenital conditions, are substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping 
employment of a kind generally suited 
to their age, previous experience and 
qualifications. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Second Atlantic Region Workshop 


More than 80 persons attend five-day conference on rehabilitation 


Construction begins on Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. 


For sixth 


year in a row, Montreal holds “Employ the Handicapped Week” 


The Second Atlantic Region Workshop 
on Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons was 
held on Prince Edward Island in October. 
More than 80 persons, representing various 
groups working in rehabilitation in Canada, 
attended the five-day conference. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
meeting were: L. T. Hancock, Principal 
of the Maritime School of Social Work; 
Dr. Dugald 8. Arbuckle, professor at the 
School of Education, Boston University; 
and Dr. Gustave Gingras, Medical Director 
of the University of Montreal School of 
Rehabilitation and Executive Director of 
the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. 

Three consecutive sessions on interviewing 
and counselling were conducted by Mr. 
Hancock and three lectures on vocational 
guidance and counselling were given by 
Dr. Arbuckle. Dr. Gingras addressed a 
dinner attended by the Workshop partici- 
pants and members of Prince Edward 
Island’s medical profession. 

Conference delegates took part in two 
discussions entitled “The Place of the 
Handicapped in the Labour Force” and 
“The Employer and the Disabled”. A panel 
discussion, “The Placement of the Handi- 
capped,” was also held, with Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabili- 
tation, acting as moderator. 

The Workshop concluded with an open 
discussion on “More Effective Rehabilita- 
tion Services in the Atlantic Provinces”. 
Noel Meilleur, Assistant Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, acted as moderator. 

* * * 


Work at the site of the rehabilitation 
centre, hospital and headquarters of the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal has 
been started. 

The new building has been designed to 
include a six-storey section providing for 
111 beds for patients requiring convalescent 
treatment or hospitalization. 

The building will also include a swimming 
pool and treatment baths, and facilities for 
psysiotherapy, occupational therapy, speech 
therapy, psychological treatments and other 
phases of rehabilitation. 

At present the Rehabilitation Institute 
occupies two floors of the Montreal Con- 
valescent Hospital. 
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Special efforts to interest Montreal em- 
ployers in hiring handicapped persons were 
made during the week of October 5 to 11 
by the National Employment Service and 
the Montreal Council for the Guidance of 
the Handicapped. 

George P. Reid, Manager of the Montreal 
metropolitan NES office, said the aim of 
the campaign was to convince employers 
of the fine and varied work that the 
handicapped can do. A handicap is no 
barrier to employment as long as the NHS 
can find the type of work they can do, 
he said. 

He reported that some 2,500 disabled per- 
sons found jobs last year, but pointed out 
that this was far from the peak reached 
in 1956, when 6,000 were placed. 

This was the sixth year an “Employ the 
Handicapped Week” has been held in 
Montreal. Sixteen other centres in the 
province held similar campaigns this year. 

* * * 


Around the Provinces 


Because of the reduction in the incidence 
of polio, the Canadian Foundation for 
Poliomyelitis is making its rehabilitation 
services available to all disabled persons 
in need of them, the Foundation has 
announced, 

The University of British Columbia’s 
College of Education has opened the first 
school in Canada for teachers of handi- 
capped children. Prof. J. A. Richardson, 
former Deputy Director of the Remedical 
Education Centre at the University of 
Queensland, Australia, has been appointed 
to head the new school. The new depart- 
ment is offering three courses, and will 
co-operate with the University’s Faculty of 
Medicine at the rehabilitation centre at the 
Vancouver General Hospital. 

The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre 
at Downsview was officially opened on 
October 29. The new buildings have been 
in use since July 1 (L.G., July, p. 715). 

W. E. Milton has been appointed Super- 
intendent for the Quebee Division of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 


Ee ee ee 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Women's Exhibition in Switzerland 


Two-month exhibition devoted to life and activities of Swiss women 


illustrates her place in her 
co-operate in preparation 


An exhibition devoted to the life and 
activities of Swiss women was held in 
Zurich from July 17 to September 15. 

The theme of the exhibition was the 


place of the Swiss woman in the economy 
of her country. Exhibits showed her activi- 
ties and responsibilities in the family as 
well as in public life, her ideas on her 
position and her aspirations towards achieve- 
ment of political rights. The Alliance of 
Swiss Women’s Societies initiated the plan 
for the exhibition, which was organized by 
a committee representing all Swiss women’s 
organizations. The chief architect, Mme. 
Annamarie Hubacher of Zurich, was assisted 
by 22 other women architects and 22 women 
designers and commercial artists. 


One of the most colourful exhibits was 
the “House of the Cantons” containing dis- 


plays revealing the characteristics, indus- 


building 
built especially for the Swiss Women’s 
Exposition at Zurich this past summer 


A model of the nine-storey 
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country’s economy. Employers and unions 
of largest pavilion, “In Praise of Work” 


tries, handwork, arts and customs of the 
22 Swiss cantons. 

“In Praise of Work,” the largest pavilion, 
showed women’s many occupations and their 
importance to the country. Public authori- 
ties, employers and trade unions co-oper- 
ated in the preparation of this section. 
Showings were given here of a documentary 
film financed by the Swiss Federation of 
Trades Unions on Swiss women’s vocational 
and professional work. 

Among the other exhibits were “Women 
and Money,” which included a replica of a 
Swiss bank whose President is a woman; 
“Parents and Children,” “Health and Medi- 
cal Development,” “Beaux Arts,” “In Serv- 
ice of the Nation” and “The Ideal Home,” 
as well as exhibits of fashions and food. 

Daily programs of lectures, concerts, films, 
dances and special entertainments contri- 
buted to the liveliness and colour of this 
unique exhibition. 


Canadian Woman Elected to Executive 
Of International Bookbinders Union 


Mrs. Betty Whittaker, President of Local 
28 (Toronto) of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, was elected 6th Vice- 
president of the Brotherhood at this year’s 
convention. She was the only Canadian 
running for office. 

Mrs. Whittaker, a member of Local 28 
for more than 12 years, is also Vice-presi- 
dent of the Ontario Federation of Printing 
Trades Unions and Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Ontario Bookbinders Council. 

Women are at present eligible to run 
only for the offices of 2nd to 6th Vice- 
president in the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. However, a resolution call- 
ing for the right of women members to run 
for the three top offices—President, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and 1st Vice-president—was 
referred to the executive council by the 
international convention held in Montreal 
in July 1958. A report on this resolution 
will be made at the next convention. 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Strict supervision of immigration did much to curtail inconvenience 
resulting from over-supply of labour in 1908. That autumn, employment 
outlook was not good but greater activity predicted for spring of 1909 


“The strict supervision of immigration by 
the Dominion Government has done much 
to curtail the inconvenience resulting from 
an over-supply of labour,” the Lasour 
GazeTTEe reported in December 1908. 

Immigration during the period April to 
October 1908 fell to 109,575 from 212,024 
in the same period of 1907. Immigration 
from the United Kingdom did not decline 
as drastically as the total; the British Board 
of Trade reported that the number of 
emigrants leaving the United Kingdom for 
“British North America” during the period 
January to September 1908 had dropped 
only to 33,320 from 43,185 in the same 
period of 1907. 

“The closing of navigation and the general 
cessation of outdoor work usual at this 
season threw a large number out of em- 
ployment, and the outlook at many points 
was for a repetition of the conditions which 
prevailed last year,” the same issue of the 
Lasour GaAzerTe reported. 

It also pointed out that “owing to the 
comparative lack of activity during the 
past six months” the workmen affected were 
less able financially than they had been 
the year before “to face a period of en- 
foreed idleness”. 

However, the Lasour Gaznurre predicted 
“a considerable increase in general activity 
with the resumption of work in 1909”. 

The Lasour Gazerre printed in full the 
report of a conciliation board that had 
been set up in the middle of September 
to mediate in a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway Companies and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. The 
dispute affected “81 men directly and 261 
men indirectly, and related to a question 
of wages and general conditions of employ- 
ment”. The men were demanding increased 
wages and “a uniform set of working 
articles”. 

The board made a personal inspection of 
certain conditions on the three railways 
contained in the Canadian Northern sys- 
tem. As a result of knowledge thus gained 
it had been able to recommend a number 
of improvements in the working conditions 
of the engineers, especially at points where 
the men “are frequently forced to remain 
over night and sometimes after a long trip 
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in most inclement weather”. These sugges- 
tions were accepted immediately by the 
company. 

The board decided that “the wages paid 
the engineers were insufficient in compari- 
son with the services performed and com- 
pared unfavourably with those paid by 
other lines’. However, in recommending 
an increased scale of pay it took into 
account the greater opportunities for pro- 
motion on that railway compared with the 
older roads. 


The rates of pay recommended by the 
board ranged from $3.10 to $4.05 per 100 
miles or day of 10 hours for senior engineers, 
and from $2.75 to $3.70 for juniors. 

The board’s report was accepted by the 
employees. It was believed at that time 
that the company’s acceptance was being 
delayed only by the absence in England 
of D. B. Hanna, Vice President of the 
Canadian Northern system. 


At a meeting in Moncton during Novem- 
ber delegates from the various local unions 
of the International Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees in the Maritimes and Que- 
bee decided to sever their affiliation with 
the union and to form “a purely Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees with 
headquarters at Halifax”. 


A grand council was constituted with 
A. R. Mosher, of Halifax, as grand presi- 
dent; W. N. Collins of Saint John, N.B., 
as grand vice president; and M. M. Maclean 
of Halifax as grand secretary-treasurer. “A 
general Board of Supervision was also 
formed,” the Lasour GazeTrs reported. 
(A. R. Mosher is now an honorary president 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, M. M. 
Maclean retired April 380 this year as 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour.) 

“The membership of the brotherhood is 
stated to be in the neighbourhood of 1,000, 
with local unions at all important stations 
on the Intercolonial Railway system,” the 
report added. 

By an order-in-council dated November 
21, 1908, Frederick A. Acland, Secretary of 
the Department of Labour, was appointed 
Deputy Minister of Labour to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of W. L. 
Mackenzie King (L.G., Oct., p. 1187). 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Joint consultation spearheads a_ broad 
program of labour-management co-operation 
at Victory Soya Mills Limited, Toronto. 

VSM, a subsidiary of Procter and Gamble 
of America, recently established its best 
safety record in 13 years: no _lost-time 
accident in over 12 months. At last report, 
the figure was 380 accident-free days—and 
is still climbing. 

Vice president R. G. Loftus and George 
Englefield, President of Local 247 of the 
International Chemical Workers Union, 
both attribute this achievement to the 
excellent working relations among labour 
and management members of the plant’s 
three principal joint consultation com- 
mittees: Labour-Management, Supervisors’ 
Safety, and Plant Safety. 

A continuing vigilance is needed to ensure 
that company “no smoking” regulations 
are obeyed by personnel of outside trucking 
and steamship lines. This responsibility is 
delegated to foremen of VSM crews loading 
and unloading in wharf and warehouse 
areas. Victory’s traffic department also 
helps by conducting a continuous reminder- 
by-letter campaign. 

Two special features of VSM’s safety 
program are the Unsafe Act Report and the 
“buddy” system. The essence of the former 
is speed, because an unsafe act is stopped, 
criticized and documented on the spot. 
If a man is performing a job in a way that 
may harm him, the fellow employee or fore- 
man who discovers it stops him and dis- 
cusses the hazard. Only when the two parties 
agree that the act was potentially harmful 
is a report submitted. The plan provides a 
“running report” on safe conduct, making it 
easier to spot the “accident prone” worker. 

The “buddy” system arose from the 
premise that if two new men work together, 
their accident potential is high. VSM’s 
policy is that each new man should work 
alongside one experienced man. The “old 
hand at the game” is thus always present 
to teach the greenhorn the company’s safety 
standards, and to remind him of the hazards 
that go with his job. 

* * * 

Close partnership on plant operations is 
one of the highlights of labour-management 
relations at Canadian Refractories Limited, 
Kilmar, Que. 
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An employee-management committee, 
comprising three management representa- 
tives and three members appointed from 
the Magnesite Workers Federal Union, 
mets once a month to discuss a wide variety 
of plant problems. At a recent meeting, the 
committee covered a list of technical topics 
ranging from the spinning of bosun’s chairs 
for raising and lowering men in silos, through 
the merits of grease fittings for rack carriers, 
to the pros and cons of power ventilation. 

Company promotion in the field of safety 
has stimulated the interest and participation 
of the firm’s 175 employees to such a pitch 
that they can now claim a safety record 
of more than 1,000,000 hours of work with- 
out a single lost-time accident. For two 
consecutive years, 1956 and 1957, the Kilmar 
staff has won the safety shield of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of the province of Quebec. 

L. R. Thomas, Works Manager at Cana- 
dian Refractories, has nothing but praise for 
the spirit of co-operation generated through- 
out the plant by the Labour-Management 
Committee’s activities; and Gilbert Pear- 
son, President of Local 145 of the MWFU, 
asserts that the committee is providing an 
excellent two-way channel of communica- 
tion between management and employees. 

¥ * + 

Stepped-up operational efficiency in the 
building of dams and power plants, and an 
improved camp life, accompanied the estab- 
lishment of labour-management committees 
at the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission’s projects at Whitedog Falls and 
Caribou Falls in Northwestern Ontario. 

Although the two projects are considered 
as one, there were difficulties because White- 
dog and Caribou are 15 miles apart. The 
1,800 employees involved in the work are 
located at a number of points over a wide 
area. 

For these reasons the organization of com- 
mittees at both sites established between 
labour and management a much needed 
channel of communication on matters con- 
cerning progress of the work. Throughout 
the building period, support for joint con- 
sultation has been supplied enthusiastically 
by management and by the various trade 
unions affiliated with the Ontario Hydro 
Construction Allied Council (CLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for six days during October. The Board 
issued eight certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered seven representation 
votes, and rejected seven applications for 
certification. The Board also granted one 
application for revocation of certification 
and, following requests under Section 61 (2) 
of Act for review of earlier decisions, issued 
four amending certificates. During the 
month the Board received nine applications 
for certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
by the Poole Construction Company Lim- 
ited in the area of Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1140). 

2. United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 50, on behalf of a unit of uranium 
fuel rod fabricators employed by AMF 
Atomics (Canada) Limited, at Port Hope, 
Ont. (L.G., Oct., p. 1140). 

3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of Wheeler Air- 
lines Limited, employed at St. Jovite, 
Montreal, and Val d’Or, Que., Frobisher 
Bay, Site 41, Great Whale and Fox, N.W.T., 
and Goose Bay, Labrador. The Wheeler 
Airlines Limited Employees’ Association 
intervened (see representation votes, below). 

4. International Association of Machinists, 
Automotive Lodge 1857, on behalf of a unit 
of vehicle maintenance and repair shop 
employees of Gill Interprovincial Lines 
Limited employed in its Vancouver Division 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1140). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Eastern Branch), on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers employed aboard the MV 
George Hindman by the Hindman Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Owen Sound, 
Ont. (L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 
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6. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup- 
men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of warehouse- 
men, local and line drivers employed by 
East-West Transport Ltd., and operating 
in and out of its terminal at Burnaby, B.C. 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

7. The Syndicate of Employees of CFGT, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Radio 
Lac St-Jean Limitée employed at Radio 
Station CFGT, Alma, Que. The National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, intervened (see applications 
for certification received below). 

8. General Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited employed in its sub- 
branch at Chilliwack, B.C. (see applications 
for certification received, below). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., respondent, and Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, intervener (L.G., Sept. p. 980). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field) (see applications for certification 
rejected, below). 

2. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, applicant, 
Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, Que., 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


respondent, and The Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Syndicate, intervener (L.G., 
Sept., p. 980). The Board directed that 
the names of both the applicant and inter- 
vener be placed on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: B. H. Hardie) (see applications for 
certification rejected, below). 

3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, applicant, Wheeler 
Airlines Limited, St. Jovite Station, Que., 
respondent, and Wheeler Airlines Limited 
Employees’ Association, intervener (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1140). The Board directed that 
only the name of the applicant union be 
placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
C. E. Poirier) (see applications for certifi- 
cation granted, above). 


4. Members of bargaining unit employed 
on MV Imperial Namu, MV_ Imperial 
Nanaimo, and Barge No. 10, applicants, the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, respondent, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, respond- 
ent. The Board ordered a vote of the 
employees following consideration of an 
application for revocation of certification 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1141) (Returning Officer: 
D.S. Tysoe) (see application for revocation 
of certification granted, below). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Northern Transportation Company Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., respondent (Western Arc- 
tic) (L.G., Sept., p. 980). The Board 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certificates given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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directed that the vote be taken at the 
opening of the 1959 navigation season 
(Returning Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Husband Transport Limited, 
London, Ont., (Montreal Terminal) respon- 
dent (L.G., Oct., p.1139) (Returning Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

7. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, The New York Central Railroad 
Company (Northern District), respondent, 
and The Railroad Yardmasters of North 
America, Inc., intervener (yardmasters em- 
ployed in Canada Southern Division) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 881). The Board directed that the 
names of both the applicant and intervener 
be placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
T. M. McRae). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, Canadian National Railways, 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, intervener (New- 
foundland District). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board (L.G., Oct., p. 1139). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., respondent, and Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, intervener. The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board (see representation 
votes, above). 

3. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, applicant, 
Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, Que., 
respondent, and The Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Syndicate, intervener. The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the applicant did not secure the support of 
a majority of the employees in the voting 
unit agreed upon as appropriate by the 
parties (see representation votes, above). 

4, International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, applicant, and Dawson & 
Hall Limited, Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(Yukon Territory). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected (L.G., Oct., p. 1139). 
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5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, applicant, and John A. 
MaclIsaac Construction Co. Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T., respondent. The application 
was rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected (L.G., Oct., p. 1140). 

6. The Transport and General Workers 
Union, Local 1050 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, The Newfoundland-Great Lakes 
Steamships Limited, Botwood, Nfid., respon- 
dent, and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
of Botwood, Nfld., intervener. The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that the 
applicant had no members in good standing 
within the meaning of the provisions of 
Section 15 of the Board’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure, having regard to the provisions of 
the constitution of the applicant union 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

7. Wheeler Airlines Limited Employees’ 
Association, applicant, Wheeler Airlines 
Limited, St. Jovite Station, Que., respondent, 
and International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, intervener. The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that the 
applicant had no members in good standing 
in the unit applied for under the provisions 
of Section 15 of the Board’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure (L.G., Nov., p. 1285) (see also appli- 
cations for certification granted, above). 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification, following the 
taking of a representation vote, affecting 
members of the bargaining unit employed 
on MV Imperial Namu, MV Imperial 
Nanaimo, and .Barge No. 10, applicants, 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, respondent, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, respon- 
dent (see representation votes, above). 


Requests for Review under Section 61 (2) 
of Act Granted 


International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Independent, applicant, and Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Terminal Warehouses 
Limited, Caledon Terminals Limited, and 
Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Toronto, respondents (L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 
The Board issued amending certificates ex- 
tending the scope of the bargaining units 
previously established to include certain 
additional casual employees. 


. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Syndicate of Employees of CFGT, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Radio 
Lac St-Jean Limitée employed at Radio 
Station CFGT, Alma, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (see applications for 
certification granted, above). 

2. General Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Hill the 
Mover (Canada) Limited employed in its 
sub-branch at Chilliwack, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. 8. Tysoe) (see applications 
for certification granted, above). 

3. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-71, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., en- 
gaged in booming and rafting in the area 
of Twin Creeks, Howe Sound, B.C. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Cana- 
dian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Divi- 
sion, Long Branch, Ont.) (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Bicroft Uranium Mines Lim- 
ited, Bancroft, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 


6. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of Film Editing Department employees 
of the Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CKLW-TYV), Windsor, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Longshoremen’s Protective Union, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by The Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steam- 
ships Limited at Botwood, Nfld. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

8. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of mail truck drivers and helpers 
employed by H. W. Bacon, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

9. The Nordair Employees’ Syndicate, on 
behalf of a unit of maintenance employees 
of Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que.( Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Division 591, applicant, Trans- 
port Hull Metropolitain Limited, Hull, 
Que., respondent, and The Hull City Trans- 
port Employees’ Syndicate, intervener (L.G., 
Sept., p. 980). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Winnipeg Terminal, and Local 979, General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

4. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


Settlement by Conciliation Officer 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (See above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Smith Transport Limited (Maritimes) 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 (L.G., Oct., p. 
1141). 

2. Minshull Storage and Van Limited, 
Halifax, and Local 927, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Sept., p. 980). 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Canadian Pacific Transport Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
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Workers, Division 198 (L.G., Oct., p. 1141). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, Cal- 
gary, and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 326 (L.G., Oct., p. 1141). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement following Board Procedure 


Canadian National Railways (Barge and 
Ferry Service, Port Mann, B.C.) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., July, p. 761). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian Pacific Transport Company Limited, Winnipeg 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railways Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


The Conciliation Board appointed by 
you, consisting of G.P.R. Tallin, QC, Chair- 
man; Harold J. Riley, QC, the Company’s 
nominee; and Alistair Stewart, the Em- 
ployees’ nominee, was duly constituted. 


The Board held several sittings, the dates 
of which are set out in the statement of 
sittings submitted with this report. The 
Company was represented by L. Jacobsen, 
C.P.R. Personnel Officer, Montreal; V 
Birney, Superintendent of the Company at 
Winnipeg; and B. Pass and C. E. Aked, 
both of Winnipeg. The union was repre- 
sented by W. H. Thompson, Blake Morden, 
Keith Gorrell, and G. Lanchberry. 


The dispute referred to the Board arose 
out of the failure of the parties to agree 
upon amendments to be made to the collec- 
tive agreement between them, effective from 
April 1, 1956. 


Company’s Operation 


The nature of the Company’s business is 
described in its written submission to the 
Board. It consists in the transportation of 
commodities between certain points in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. It was acquired 
through purchase by the Canadian Pacific 
Transport Company Limited in 1948. Its 
head office is in Winnipeg, from which place 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, Division 198, 
and Canadian Pacific Transport Company 
Limited, Winnipeg. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Dean G. P. R. Tallin, QC, Winnipeg, 
who was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Harold J. Riley, QC, and Alis- 
tair Stewart, both of Winnipeg, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 

: The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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its main line services extend through Bran- 
don and Regina to Saskatoon and Swift 
Current. Short or peddle line services are 
provided between Swift Current and Hast 
End in Saskatchewan and between Brandon 
and Portage la Prairie in Manitoba. Main- 
tenance requirements are performed in the 
Company’s garage in Winnipeg. Terminals 
are maintained at Winnipeg, Brandon, 
Regina, Swift Current, and Saskatoon. A 
portion of the traffic is by way of semi- 
trailer on the highways, the greater part 
of the remainder by way of trailers on flat 
ears of the Canadian Pacific Railway—the 
so-called “piggy-back” service—and a much 
smaller part by way of boxcars of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


While the total number of employees 
represented by the union necessarily varies 
with the volume of traffic handled, it was 
87 during March 1958. There were 13 over- 
the-road drivers, 3 line drivers, 62 ware- 
housemen and pick-up men, 2 mechanics, 
1 mechanic’s helper, and 6 clerks and 
stenographers. 

On November 18, 1948, the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers was certified as 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
Company, and the first collective agreement 
was made effective January 1, 1949. The 
agreement presently in effect became effec- 
tive April 1, 1956. 

The warehousemen, who constitute 71 
per cent of the employees represented by 
the union under the present agreement, 
receive $1.25 per hour. Drivers receive 4.9 
cents per mile or, if on an hourly rate, 
$1.32 per hour, and in addition the great 
majority, who meet certain prescribed 
standards, receive what is known as a safe 
driving and safe handling bonus of four- 
tenths of a cent per mile. All employees 
represented by the union also receive, in 
addition to their wages, the benefit of 
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participation in the Benefit Plan for Non- 
operating Employees of Canada Railways, 
which costs the Company $4.25 per month 
per employee, and represents an increase in 
wage costs estimated by the Company at 
about 2 per cent per hour worked. 


Course of Negotiations 


Under date of January 31, 1958, the 
repregentative of the employees gave notice 
to the Company of their desire to revise 
the collective agreement. A statement of 
proposed amendments accompanied the 
notice. The Company estimates that the 
annual cost of giving effect to the proposed 
amendments would be in excess of $114- 
000.00. At a meeting between the parties 
on March 5 the employees’ requests were 
reviewed, and their committee had the 
opportunity of presenting arguments in sup- 
port of each proposal. The parties met 
again on March 25, when the Company 
pointed out that the wage rates and working 
conditions of the employees were better 
than those of the employees of any com- 
petitive trucking company in the area of 
the Company’s operations, and for this 
reason, and because the requests were 
unrealistic, refused to grant them. 

After several further meetings the Com- 
pany on June 13 indicated that if a reason- 
able settlement of all other matters in dis- 
pute could be obtained, it would make a 
number of concessions, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Weather, terminal and road delay time 
for over-the-road drivers to be paid for 
at the minimum hourly wage rate at the 
nearest terminal instead of 72 cents per 
hour, an increase of between 38c. and 43c. 
per hour. 

2. Over-the-road drivers’ lay-over at 
away-from-home terminal after 16 hours to 
be paid for at 15 cents per hour less than 
the applicable terminal rate at the away- 
from-home terminal for a maximum of 
eight hours in twenty-four, instead of 72 
cents per hour, an increase of between 23c. 
and 48c. per hour. If an employee is required 
to work while held over at away-from-home 
terminal he will be paid the applicable 
terminal rate. 

3. One additional statutory holiday, Box- 
ing Day. 

4. Participation in the benefit plan of the 
organized, non-operating employees of Cana- 
dian Pacific, to the cost of which employer 
and employee will each contribute $4.25 
per month per employee. 

5. Differential of 5 cents per hour now 
being paid to terminal employees at Regina 
and Saskatoon to be paid also to terminal 
employees at Swift Current. 
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6. Meal period for terminal and office 
employees to be not more than one hour 
instead of not more than 14 hours, thus 
providing for nine hours’ work in a spread 
of ten instead of 104 for terminal em- 
ployees and for eight hours’ work in a 
spread of nine instead of 94 for office 
employees. 

7. The Company to pay the cost of laun- 
dering overalls of mechanics and mechanics’ 
helpers. 

With the understanding that the foregoing 
improvements would become part of a new 
agreement, all matters in issue between the 
parties were disposed of except: 

1. Wage rates. 

2. Hours of work. 

3. Annual vacations. 

4. Duration of the agreement. 


On the matters remaining in dispute after 
June 13, the Company proposed at that 
time that: 

1. (a) Wage rates for terminal employees 
would be increased by 2 per cent on April 
1, 1958; by 2 per cent on October 1, 1958; 
and by a further 2 per cent on April 1, 1959. 

(b) Wage rates for office employees would 
be increased by 3 per cent on April 1, 1958; 
by 2 per cent on October 1, 1958; and by 
a further 2 per cent on April 1, 1959. 

(c) Wage rates for mileage-rated, over- 
the-road drivers would be increased by the 
percentages and on the same dates as 
increases for terminal employees. 

(All the percentage increases referred to 
above were to be percentages of the pre- 
sent wage rates.) 

2. No change would be made in hours of 
work. 

3. No change would be made in annual 
vacations. 

4. The duration of the agreement would 
be two years from April 1, 1958, but would 
continue thereafter subject to the same 
provisions for being re-opened as in the 
current agreement. 

The employees’ proposals were then as 
follows: 

1. (a) That the per-mile rate for highway 
drivers be increased by one-tenth of a cent 
per mile. 

(b) That all road expenses should be paid 
by the Company. 

(c) That wage rates for line drivers would 
be increased by 35 cents per hour. 

2. That a five-day, forty-hour week be 
established. 


3. That overtime should be paid after 
eight hours’ work in any one day. 
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4, That provision would be made for one 
day’s vacation after each month’s service 
up to a maximum of two weeks. 


As the discussions had failed to produce 
agreement, the employees applied for con- 
ciliation services and a conciliation officer, 
Mr. J. J. Gunn, was appointed on June 17, 
1958. 

The parties met jointly with Mr. Gunn 
on several occasions, and each party met 
with him separately on a number of occa- 
sions, but though each party made certain 
concessions agreement was not reached on 
all points. 

On the question of annual vacations with 
pay, the parties tentatively agreed to adopt 
the formula laid down in the federal Annual 
Vacations Act. 

On the question of hours of work, the 
employees’ request was reduced to nine 
hours per day, and forty-five hours per week 
for terminal staff, with daily overtime and 
to forty hours per week for office workers 
with daily overtime payable after eight 
hours. There was no change in the Com- 
pany’s position on this point. 

On the question of wages, the employees’ 
request was reduced to 20 cents per hour 
for all employees other than highway driv- 
ers, and for highway drivers was altered to 
an increase of a cent and one-tenth per 
mile, with drivers being responsible for 
their own road expenses, or an increase of 
one-tenth of a cent per mile with road 
expenses paid by the Company. After the 
conciliation officer had proposed an increase 
of 10 cents per hour, effective April 4, 
1958, the Company submitted the following 
counter-proposal: 


Terminal employees and monthly-rated 
drivers: 

Effective April 1, 1958 —$1.28 per hour 

October 1, 1958— 1.32 
3s April 1, 1959 SG hires 

Over-the-road drivers: 

Effective April 1,1958 —5. 
October 1, 1958—5.2 
4 April 1, OOD ken 4S 

(Before the Board, the Company repre- 
sentative stated that the above counter- 
proposals were put forward only on con- 
dition that a satisfactory agreement could 
be reached on all other points.) The 
counter-proposals were rejected by the 
employees. 

On the question of duration of contract, 
the representatives of the employees stated 
that they were convinced they could prevail 
upon their national office to approve of an 
agreement to run for a two-year term from 
April 1, 1958, if such agreement provided 
for the wage increases and other terms 
requested by them. 


cents per mile 
“ “ “ 
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Finally, as no agreement was reached in 
the proceedings before him, Mr. Gunn on 
July 30, 1958 recommended the appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation, and the present 
Board was appointed by you on August 5, 
1958. 

By consent of both parties meetings of 
the Board with the representatives of the 
parties did not commence until October 1, 
1958, since which date numerous meetings 
have been held. 

In the proceedings before the Board the 
issues other than that of wages have 
assumed little importance. 

On the question of vacation with pay, 
both parties have agreed that the vacation 
clause In any new agreement to be made 
between them will be re-written to meet the 
requirements of the Annual Vacations Act. 

On the question of hours of work, the 
employees’ demands for a reduction of 
hours has in effect been dropped, except 
as it applies to eight office employees of 
the Company. The Board is of the opinion 
that this point will not stand in the way 
of agreement between the parties if agree- 
ment can be reached on the question of 
wages. 

The question of duration is closely related 
to that of wages. Both parties would agree 
to a two-year agreement if wage provisions 
were satisfactory. 

On the question of wages, neither party 
has been willing in proceedings before the 
Board to make any concessions. The em- 
ployees still adhere to their demand for 
20-cents-an-hour increase, and the Company 
to its original offer before the conciliation 
officer. 

The employees in their brief argue that 
the Company should pay wages comparable 
to those paid to employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company who perform 
similar services, or in the alternative at 
least to the wages paid to the employees of 
other highway transport companies such as 
Dench, O.K. Valley, and Island Freight, all 
of which operate outside the Company’s 
area of operation. Their brief, a copy of 
which accompanies this report, contains on 
Page Four a comparison of wages paid by 
the Company with those paid by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company. They also 
stressed the increase in the cost of living 
since the present agreement was signed, 
but apparently do not consider that when 
it was signed the parties had in mind to 
provide for any such increase during the 
time it would be in effect. 

The Company on the other hand argues 
that wages paid by it should be in line 
with those paid by other similar transport 
companies competing with it in this area, 


and that with the increases it has offered, 
and having regard to bonus payments and 
pension benefits, it will be paying wages 
appreciably higher than its competitors. 
Exhibit E of the Company’s brief, a copy 
of which accompanies this report, sets out 
a comparison of the wages paid by the 
Company with those paid by competing 
companies. 


Recommendations 


All the members of the Board are pre- 
pared to recommend increases in the wage 
rates set out in the agreement presently 
in force, but unfortunately can not agree 
as to the extent of those increases. 

Mr. Riley recommends the following 
increases in wage rates, to be effective from 
the dates and for the periods specified, 
namely: 


1. Increase in wage rates for terminal 
employees: 
Effective from April 1 to Sept. 30, 
1958—2% of present rates 
Effective from Oct. 1, 1958 to March 
31, 1959—4% of present rates 
Effective from April 1, 1959 to March 
31, 1960—6% of present rates. 


2. Increase in wage rates for office em- 
ployees: 
Effective from April 1 to Sept. 30, 
1958—3% of present rates 
Effective from Oct. 1, 1958 to March 
31, 1959—5% of present rates 
Effective from April 1, 1959 to March 
31, 1960—7% of present rates. 


3. Wage rates for mileage-rated, over-the- 
road drivers to be increased by the same 
percentages, from the same dates, and for 
the same periods, as the increases for ter- 
minal employees. 

(In none of the above instances are the 
percentages to be cumulative.) 

Mr. Stewart recommends the following 
increases to be effective from the dates and 
for the periods specified, namely: 

1. Increases for all hourly-paid employees: 

Effective from April 1, 1958 to June 30, 
1958—10 cents per hour over present 
rates 

Effective from July 1, 1958 to March 31, 
1960—20 cents per hour over present 
rates. 


2. Wage rates for all other than hourly- 
paid employees to be increased in the same 
proportion, from the same dates, and for 
the same periods, as in the case of hourly- 
paid employees. 

Unfortunately, the Chairman does not 
agree with either of the other members of 
the Board, and recommends the following 
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increases in wage rates, to be effective from 
the dates and for the periods specified, 
namely: 
1. Increase in wage rates for terminal 
employees: 
Effective from April 1 to Sept. 30, 
1958—5% of present rates 
Effective from Oct. 1, 1958 to March 31, 
1959—7% of present rates 
Effective from April 1, 1959 to March 
31, 1960—9% of present rates. 


2. Increases in wage rates for office em- 
ployees: 

Effective from April 1 to Sept. 30, 
1958—6% of present rates 

Effective from Oct. 1, 1958 to March 381, 
1959—8% of present rates 

Effective from April 1, 1959 to March 
31, 1960—10% of present rates. 


3. Wage rates for mileage-rated, over-the- 
road drivers to be increased by the same 
percentage, from the same dates, and for 
the same periods as the increases for ter- 
minal employees. 

(In none of the above instances are the 
percentages to be cumulative.) 

In view of the measure of agreement 
reached by the parties on points of differ- 
ence, other than those of wages and the 
duration of the agreement, the members of 
the Board are of the opinion that if agree- 
ment is finally reached on the two latter 
issues, the other matters originally in issue 
will present no appreciable difficulty, and 
in consequence make no recommendations 
thereon. 

Dated the 16th day of October, A.D. 1958. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) G. P. R. Tats, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) H. J. Ritey, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Avistair STEwaRT, 
Member. 


REPORT OF UNION NOMINEE 


Not being able to agree with either the 
report of the Chairman of the Conciliation 
Board or that of the appointee of the 
company, I beg to submit my own com- 
ments and recommendations in the matter 
of the above dispute. 

The company did not at any time plead 
inability to pay. The union produced figures 
purporting to be taken from the company’s 
financial statements for the years 1956 and 
1957. The company refused to discuss or 
comment on the figures. 
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Accepting the figures as being reasonably 
accurate, they show operating revenues of 
the company to be $1,300,000 in 1956 and 
$1,600,000 in 1957. Since the company com- 
plained of the downward trend of rates 
due to competition, its business must be 
increasing. ‘ 

About half the operating expenses of the 
company are accounted for by payments to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway for piggy- 
back service. A trucking concern which 
finds that half its operating costs are due 
to rail operations could, conceivably, be 
as much in competition with the railway as 
with other trucking companies. 

During the hearings the company admitted 
that some of its business came from former 
customers of the railway. But the com- 
pany still refused to admit that it was in 
competition with the railroad. Had it agreed 
that such competition existed, of course, 
then the company would have left itself 
open to having its labour rates compared 
with those paid for similar work by the 
railway. 

The company did not deny that there 
was a similarity in certain types of work 
done by its employees and those of the 
railroad. As a matter of fact, the work 
is identical in many cases. Yet the rates 
of pay for the same work are appreciably 
different. Railway rates are much higher. 

The company said that piggyback service 
gave it no competitive advantage over 
other trucking companies. Yet the com- 
pany stated in its rebuttal “There is ample 
evidence to suggest that in the very near 
future piggyback services will be in com- 
mon use in the trucking industry in this 
area and will become characteristic of it.” 

Competitors will use piggyback services 
only if they see some economic advantage 
accruing to themselves. They are not likely 
to do so out of the goodness of their hearts. 
Therefore it is reasonable to assume that 
competitors appreciate the competitive 
advantages which the company now enjoys. 
The company has had the benefit of these 
advantages for some time. 


Compulsory Arbitration (Continued from page 1390) 


British Employers’ Confederation and them- 
selves on the procedure for obliging all 
employers in an industry to abide by its 
jointly-agreed conditions of work. But 
even in this limited sphere the good tradi- 
tion of changing industrial relations legisla- 
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The company argued, quite legitimately, 
that the pattern of wage increases in the 
area should not be ignored. The examples 
of wage increases which were submitted 
showed an average increase of almost 6 per 
cent per annum. Yet the offer of the 
company is 6 per cent for a two-year agree- 
ment. 

Since the last agreement was signed, the 
cost of living has risen by some 6 per cent. 
The company’s offer, which would bind the 
union until 1960, would not even cover the 
increase in the cost of living to the date 
of this report. 

It was stated by the union, and not 
denied, that the company’s wage bill repre- 
sents about 20% of the company’s gross 
annual costs. In most competitive trucking 
concerns the percentage of gross costs repre- 
sented by wages is nearer 50%. 

The company stated “Our wage costs 
must be kept in line with wage costs of 
our competitors.” But there is a difference 
between wage costs and wage rates. The 
company argued its case on the basis of 
local wage rates. 

It stands to reason that, with a base rate 
of $1.25 an hour, a 20-cent-an-hour increase 
in wages would mean an additional increase 
in wage costs to the company of less than 
4 per cent of its total costs. A similar 
increase by competitive concerns would 
mean an increase in total costs of some 
8 per cent. In my opinion such an increase 
would not adversely affect the company’s 
competitive position. 

The company would not entertain any 
compromise suggestion such as 10 cents an 
hour retroactive to 1 April 1958 and another 
10 cents an hour at a later date. The union 
had already reduced its demands from 35 
cents an hour to 20 cents an hour. 


I recommend that all employees receive 
an increase of 20 cents an hour retroactive 
to 1 April 1958 in return for a two-year 
agreement. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Winnipeg, Manitoba, this 16th 
day of October 1958. 


(Sgd.) AListarR STEWART, 
Member. 


tion with the maximum agreement of two 
sides has been set aside on this occasion.” 

Now, the TUC is to make its own study 
of the problems of arbitration in industry 
through a special subcommittee which it 
has set up. 


Eee 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Calgary : 


and 


United Packinghouse Workers of America 


Pursuant to the provisions of The Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with the dispute 
between the above-named parties anc 
appointed on August 6, 1958, convened to 
hear representations from the parties to 
the dispute. 

The Members of the Conciliation Board 
were: Mr. Irwin A. Blackstone, Chairman; 
Mr. Hugh John Macdonald, MLA, QC, 
representing the employer; Mr. Robert 
Scott, representing the union. 

Appearing before the Board were: 

For the employer: Mr. H. V. Milvain, 
QC, Mr. W. G. Evans. 

For the wnion: Mr. J. Hampson, spokes- 
man; Messrs. H. Gerbholtz, J. Vincent and 
L. J. Saarinen. 


After considering the evidence and the 
briefs submitted the Conciliation Board 
makes the following unanimous recommen- 
dations: 


1. Duration of Agreement 


Two-year agreement from April 12, 1958 
to April 11, 1960. 


2. Wages 
A wage increase to be given as follows: 
From April 12, 1958 to April 11, 1959— 
9c. per hour, subject to provisions of prey- 
ious contract as to retroactivity. 


From April 12, 1959 to April 11, 1960— 
84c. per hour. 


NEW YEAR MESSAGES 


(Continued from page 1353) 


head, leaving Fear astern. My hopes, in- 
deed, sometimes fail; but not oftener than 
the forebodings of the gloomy. There are, 
I acknowledge, even in the happiest life, 
some terrible convulsions, heavy set offs 
against the opposite page of the account. 
I have often wondered for what good end 
the sensations of grief could be intended. 
All our other passions, within the proper 
bounds, have an opposite, and the perfec- 


Pay in Liew of Retroactivity 

A sum in general settlement of retro- 
activity beyond the period provided in 
previous contract of $35. 


3. Shift Premium 
5c. for second shift, 7c. for third shift. 


4. Vacations 

One week at one year; two weeks at 
two years; three weeks at 15 years. 
5. Total Contract 

Save as herein provided previous con- 
tract to prevail except where other amend- 
ments have already been agreed to. 


Dated at the City of Calgary in the 
Province of Alberta, this Ist day of October, 
A.D. 1958. 

(Sgd.) Irwin A. BLACKSTONE, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Hueu JoHn MacDonatp, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Roserr Scort, 
Member. 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 326, and Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Calgary. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of Irwin A. Blackstone, Calgary, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Hugh John MacDonald, 
MLA, QC, and Robert Scott, both of 
Calgary, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 


tion of the moral character is, not in stoical 
apathy, so hypocritically vaunted, and so 
truly too, because impossible, but in just 
equilibrium of all the passions. I wish the 
pathologists then would tell us what is 
the use of grief in the economy, and of what 
good is the cause, proximate or remote.” 

These are my sentiments for the past 
and the future. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia court dissolves injunction against picketing, Quebec 
court sets aside a writ of prohibition against a certification order 


The Court of Appeal of British Columbia, 
in a case involving the plumbers’ union, 
found that following a legal lockout, where 
picketing was properly carried on, there 
were no grounds for continuance of an 
injunction. 

In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
(in appeal), in setting aside a writ of pro- 
hibition against certification of a union, 
held that the regulations issued by the 
Labour Relations Board “to govern the 
exercise of its powers” cannot restrain or 
extend the jurisdiction of the Board as 
provided in the Labour Relations Act. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. . . dissolves injunction against picketing by union 
of plumbers and pipe-fitters after legal lockout 


On June 2, 1958, the Court of Appeal of 
British Columbia dissolved an injunction 
which prevented the plumbing and pipe- 
fitting union from picketing. 

The circumstances of the case were related 
by Mr. Justice O’Halloran, who delivered 
the judgment. Becker Construction Com- 
pany Limited was the general contractor 
engaged in construction of the Ocean 
Towers Ltd. building in Vancouver. The 
plumbing work had been done by a plumb- 
ing contractor, Fred Welsh & Sons Ltd., a 
member of the National Association of 
Plumbers, who employed workers belonging 
to Local 170 of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe-fitting Industry. 

On April 29, 1958, the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers and Heating Con- 
tractors, B.C. Branch, notified Local 170 
that the master plumbers had instituted 
lockout proceedings. The result was that 
the members of Local 170 engaged in con- 
struction on the Ocean Towers building 
could not proceed with their work. Union 
agents then asked the Becker Construction 
Company for permission to inspect period- 
ically the plumbing and pipe-fitting work 
on the building, to be certain that no 
plumbing and pipe-fitting work was carried 
out by non-union workers during the lock- 
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out. When the company refused such per- 
mission the union started to picket the 
building by picketers carrying a sign read- 
ing: “Plumbers and Pipe-Fitters Local 170 
Locked Out. A.F. of L., C.1.0., C.L.C.” 

On May 15, 1958, the company obtained 
an ex parte injunction restraining the union 
from (inter alia) picketing the premises of 
Ocean Towers Ltd. The injunction was 
obtained on the ground that the other union 
tradesmen employed in the construction of 
the building such as electricians, painters 
and teamsters would not cross the plumbing 
and pipe-fitting union picket line to con- 
tinue their work. Hence serious delay and 
damage would occur in the construction of 
the building. 

The injunction was challenged by the 
union. However, the Court’s order of May 
22 refused to dissolve the injunction. The 
Court held that since no plumbing was 
being done in the building when the appli- 
cation for the injunction was made, and 
since the Becker Company had no contract 
with Fred Welsh & Son Ltd., or any other 
plumbing contractor, to continue or com- 
plete the plumbing, the union had no 
right to establish or maintain a picket line. 

The Court’s order refusing to dissolve the 
injunction was appealed by the union. 

The Court of Appeal in a unanimous 
decision allowed the appeal and set aside 
the injunction. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran in the reasons for 
judgment noted that the lockout had been 
treated by the opposing parties (and quite 
rightly in his view) as a legal lockout and 
therefore the union was legally entitled to 
picket under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act (now the Labour Relations 
Act) as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
of Canada in Aristocratic Restaurants (1947) 
Lid., vy. Williams and Morrison (1951) 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tive Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


S.C.R. 762. No submission was made that 
as regards picketing a legal lockout should 
be treated differently from a legal strike. 
There was no evidence of violence, threat 
or intimidation or other contravention of 
legal picketing within the meaning of that 
decision. The words on the _ picketers’ 
placards did no more than give information 
that the union employees had been locked 
out; the conduct of the picketers went no 
further than that. Following the Aristo- 
cratic case, as decided in the Supreme Court 
of Canada, the appellant union legally was 
entitled to picket. 

'As to damage, actual and anticipatory, 
that the company was complaining of, the 
court thought it was not caused (in the 
sense of effective cause) by the union or by 
its picketing. It is true that the company 
might have suffered substantial damages 
because other union tradesmen declined to 
cross the picket line, but that was not 
caused by the union in question. The dam- 
age was caused by other union tradesmen, 
but they were not parties to this action. 
Whatever legal action the company might 
have had under existing law against such 
persons is outside the scope of the present 
litigation. 

There was no evidence that the union in 
picketing did so on purpose to cause or 
inflict damage on the company as a reprisal 
for the employer’s lockout. Nor was there 
any evidence of a conspiracy between the 
picketing union and other unions or persons 
to injure the company in question. The 
argument that picketing by its very nature 
contains elements which beget intimidation 
was not approved by the Supreme Court of 
Canada in the Aristocratic case. 


The Court could not agree with the 
opinion of the judge below that there was 
no right to establish or maintain a picket 
line, since no plumbing was being done 
in the building when the application for 
injunction was made, and since the company 
had no contract with Fred Welsh & Son 
Ltd., or any other plumbing contractor, to 
continue or complete the plumbing. Whether 
this company was to continue with the 
plumbing work or some other plumbing 
contractor was to be engaged did not affect 
the defendant union’s right to picket. Then 
Mr. Justice O’Halloran added: 

It can hardly be suggested that if a plumb- 
ing or other contractor or the association of 
which he is a member declares a lockout, 
thus excluding union men previously em- 
ployed from continuing with the work, that 
the general contractor can thereupon then 
enter into a new arrangement or contract 
with another plumbing contractor and by so 
doing deprive the union of a right to picket 
to which they would be entitled if no new 
plumbing contractor was engaged. The union’s 


right cannot, it seems to me, be defeated 
by any such procedure. Whether or not a 
new contractor is to be engaged or Fred 
Welsh & Son Ltd. is to be continued, or 
whether the plumbing work is to be delayed 
for the time being, does not affect the plain- 
tiff’s right to picket; nor does it do so 
whether there is no contract at all, but 
merely a day-to-day hiring. 

The Court allowed the union’s appeal and 
dissolved the injunction against picketing. 
Becker Construction Company Limited v. 
United Association, etc. of Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry, etc. Local 170, et al, 
(1958) 26 WWR, p. 231. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


«..hoids Labour Relations Board acted within its 
jurisdiction in granting certification to union 


On May 27, 1958, the Quebee Court of 
Queen’s Bench (in appeal) by a majority 
decision upheld a judgment of the Superior 
Court which set aside a writ of prohibition 
against a certification order of the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board. 

The appeal Court held that the Board 
acted within its jurisdiction in granting 
certification to a union which received the 
required authorization from the employees 
by a resolution passed at ten different meet- 
ings held simultaneously at different places, 
instead of at a single meeting attended by 
all the employees concerned. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were 
as follows. 

The Quebee Labour Relations Board 
issued to La Fraternité Unie des Charpen- 
tiers-Menuisiers d’ Amérique, Local 2817, 
Bicherons et Employés de Scieries, a cer- 
tificate of recognition as a bargaining agent 
for the employees of the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. The certificate in question was issued 
upon evidence that 388 employees out of 
771 eligible members were members of the 
union. The resolution authorizing the peti- 
tion for recognition by the union was not 
passed at a single meeting attended by all 
the employees concerned, but at ten dif- 
ferent meetings held simultaneously at 
different places. The company challenged 
the decision and a writ of prohibition 
against the Board was issued. On August 
24, 1957, the Superior Court set aside this 
writ of prohibition on the ground that no 
absence or excess of jurisdiction on the 
part of the Board had been proved. The 
company appealed the judgment of the 
Superior Court, contending that the Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction or acted without 
jurisdiction in issuing a certificate of recog- 
nition to a union which did not possess the 
character of good faith required under 
By-Law No. 1 of the Labour Relations 
Board. 
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Mr. Justice Owen in his reasons for 
judgment quoted from Section 6 of the 
Labour Relations Act, dealing with petitions 
for recognition, the following: 

The presenting of the petition contem- 
plated in this section must be authorized by 
a resolution of the association and a copy of 
such resolution, certified by the signatures of 
the president and the secretary, must be filed 
in support thereof. 

According to this section of the Act, 
his Lordship pointed out, the Board on 
receiving in writing a petition authorized 
by a resolution of the association, has juris- 
diction to inquire and determine whether 
such association is entitled to be recog- 
nized. Section 38 of the Act authorizes the 
Board to make by-laws governing the 
exercise of its powers and the procedure to 
be followed and provides: 

The Board may make regulations to gov- 
ern the exercise of its powers, its internal 
management, the duties of its staff, the 
conducting of its sittings, the procedure at 
its investigations, the form of reports which 
must be made to it and, generally, the carry- 
ing out of this Act. 

In virtue of these powers the Board 
passed By-law No. 1 with respect to recog- 
nition of associations, which reads in part 
as follows: 

2. For the purpose of determining the 
character of good faith of an association, the 
following conditions shall be complied with: 
(b) the association shall file with the Board 
the text of a resolution authorizing the 
petition as adopted at a regular meeting (in 
French, assemblée pléniére) of its members, 
at which there was quorum and to which the 
members concerned by the said petition had 
been convened. 

The company contended that the law 
requires that the resolution authorizing the 
petition should be adopted at a regular 
plenary meeting (assemblée pléniére) of the 
members of the association, and that the 
ten meetings (assemblées partielles) actually 
held did not constitute an assemblée plé- 
mere as required by By-law 1. Therefore, 
in the company’s opinion, the Board acted 
without jurisdiction or exceeded its juris- 
diction in issuing a certificate of recognition 
on the basis of a petition which was not 
authorized by resolution adopted in the 
manner required by law. 


In rejecting the company’s contentions, 
Mr. Justice Owen stated that the require- 
ment of adoption of the resolution at a 
regular meeting is contained not in the 
Labour Relations Act but in a by-law 


passed by the Labour Relations Board. In 
his opinion the Board cannot, by by-law, 
yalidly lessen or increase the jurisdiction 
established by the statute setting out the 
powers of the Board. The main problem as 
to whether the Board has jurisdiction to 
decide (even erroneously) that the par- 
ticular resolution met the legal requirements 
is not affected by consideration. as to 
whether such requirements are to be found 
in the Act alone or in the Act and the 
by-laws passed under its authority. 


In Mr. Justice Owen’s opinion the issue 
before the Court was whether the authoriz- 
ing resolution is null and void in substance, 
in which event the Board would be exceed- 
ing its jurisdiction; or whether the resolu- 
tion is defective in form, from a procedural 
rather than a substantive point of view, in 
which event the Board would not be exceed- 
ing its jurisdiction in dealing with such 
a petition. His Lordship maintained that 
when the Labour Relations Board after 
considering the petition and the resolution 
decided that the union was entitled to 
recognition, the Board also decided (at least 
by implication) that the resolution in ques- 
tion was valid. In so doing the Board 
acted within its Jurisdiction. Whether this 
decision was right or wrong was not a 
matter with which the Court was concerned. 
He agreed with the trial judge that no 
want of jurisdiction or excess of jurisdiction 
on the part of the Board had been proved. 
He therefore dismissed the company’s 
appeal and confirmed the judgment of the 
court below. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret concurred, but pre- 
sented separate reasons for judgment. 


Mr. Justice Choquette, dissenting, was 
of the opinion that By-law No. 1 adopted 
by the Board under the Act “to govern 
the exercise of its powers,’ approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
has the same binding force upon the Board 
as the Act itself. Therefore, in his opinion, 
in failing to abide by the by-law the Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction, and he would 
have allowed the appeal. 


The E. B. Eddy Company v. La Commis- 
sion de Relations Ouvriéres de la Province 
de Québec and La Fraternité Unie des 
Charpentiers-Menuisiers d’Amérique, Local 
2817, Biicherons et Employés de Scieries, 
(1958) B.R. No. 7, p. 542. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


First regulations under Canada Annual Vacations Act are issued by 


federal Government. 


First apprenticeship 


regulations for recently 


designated trade of heavy duty mechanic have been issued in Alberta 


First regulations under the Canada Annual 
Vacations Act set out the requirements for 
the keeping of records and other details 
necessary for the administration of the Act. 

In Alberta, first regulations for the 
recently designated heavy duty mechanics 
trade provide that apprentices must have 
Grade 9 education or its equivalent. 

Other regulations deal with work camps 
in Alberta and the licensing and inspection 
of elevators in Nova Scotia. 


FEDERAL 


Canada Annual Vacations Act 


Regulations under the federal Annual 
Vacations Act were approved by P.C. 1958- 
1320 on September 22 and gazetted on 
October 8. 

The Act, which was passed last winter, 
went into force on October 1. It makes 
it obligatory for employers in the federal 
industries to give their employees a week’s 
vacation with pay after a year’s service 
and two weeks after a second year (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1159). 

The regulations, which may be cited as 
the “Annual Vacations Regulations,” lay 
down requirements provided for but not 
spelled out in the Act. In particular, they 
exempt certain classes of employees from 
the Act, require employers to give each 
employee at least two weeks’ notice of the 
date of commencement of his vacation 
unless otherwise agreed between the em- 
ployer and the employee, set out the 
method of determining the cash value of 
board or lodging, specify the information 
to be submitted when applying for approval 
of a calendar year or other year of employ- 
ment or an alternative vacation arrange- 
ment, define the conditions under which a 
vacation may be waived or postponed, 
prescribe the records to be kept by em- 
ployers, and provide for the disposal of 
vacation pay in cases where an employee 
cannot be located. 

The regulations exempt the following 
employees from the provisions of the Act: 
managers, superintendents and other persons 
of comparable status or higher; professional 
workers practising under provincial legisla- 
tion; and salesmen paid in whole or in part 
by commission, share in profits or bonus 
who work outside the employer’s premises 
and whose hours are not controlled by him. 


The Act provides that an employee’s 
vacation must commence not later than 10 
months after the date of entitlement. How- 
ever, because of the need for adjustment 
in the first year of operation of the Act, 
the regulations have modified this require- 
ment to the extent of providing that an 
employee whose vacation period has expired 
or is less than six months must be given 
his vacation not less than six months after 
the coming into force of the Act (October 
1). Vacation pay must be paid at least one 
day prior to commencement of the vacation 
in all cases. 

Under the Act, entitlement to a vacation 
is expressed in terms of a “completed year 
of employment,’ by which is meant con- 
tinuous employment with one employer for 
a period of 12 consecutive months beginning 
with the day the employee commenced 
work or any subsequent anniversary there- 
after or for a calendar year or other year 
approved in relation to any federal work, 
undertaking or business by the Minister 
of Labour under the regulations. These 
provide that an application for an approval 
of a calendar year or other year of employ- 
ment must be sent to the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Department of Labour, 
enclosing the following information: the 
name and address of the employer, the 
calendar year or other year for which 
approval is sought and the reasons for 
seeking such approval, a statement of pre- 
sent vacation arrangements, and such other 
information as the Minister may require. 


The Minister may approve the applica- 
tion as submitted, or grant conditional 
approval on such terms as he considers 
desirable, or he may refuse the application. 


As provided in the Act, employees in 
the federal industries must receive vacation 
pay equal to 2 per cent of their gross 
wages if entitled to a one-week vacation 
and 4 per cent if eligible for a two-week 
vacation. The Act further provides that 
gross wages includes vacation pay, overtime 
and the monetary value of board and lodg- 
ing. This last has now been defined to mean 
the amount actually deducted from wages 
for such services or, in cases where board 
or lodging or both are received as part of 
remuneration, the amount agreed upon 
between the employer and the employee, or, 
if no such agreement exists, the amount 
fixed by the Minister. 
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Recognizing that parties to a collective 
agreement might wish to continue vacation- 
with-pay provisions, which, though inferior 
in some respects, were, on balance, more 
satisfactory for their purposes than those 
provided by the legislation, the Act gave 
the Minister authority to approve alter- 
native vacation arrangements in agree- 
ments signed after the coming into force of 
the Act. To be approved, a written appli- 
eation signed by the authorized representa- 
tives of the parties, together with a signed 
copy of the agreement, must be sent to 
the Director. The following particulars are 
to be included: the names and addresses of 
the parties to the collective agreement, 
the date on which the agreement was en- 
tered into, a statement and explanation of 
the vacation pay arrangements showing the 
extent to which these provisions differ from 
those in the Act, and any other information 
requested by the Minister. 


The Minister may either approve the 
submission or deny the application. If an 
alternative vacation plan is approved and 
later incorporated into a new or revised 
collective agreement, further approval by 
the Minister is not required, provided a 
written notice of the provisions of the plan 
and its previous approval is sent to the 
Director. 

Vacations may be waived only in excep- 
tional circumstances, the regulations pro- 
viding that in such cases the Director may 
permit an employee to waive his vacation 
following a joint application by the em- 
ployer and the employee. Notwithstanding 
such waiver, however, the employer is 
required to pay the employee the vacation 
pay to which he is entitled not later than 
10 months immediately following the end 
of a completed year of employment. 

A vacation may be postponed if a written 
agreement between the employer and the 
employee is filed with the Director. In 
exceptional circumstances, the Director may 
also grant permission to postpone an em- 
ployee’s vacation, following a written appli- 
cation by the employer. 

The record-keeping provisions are sub- 
stantially the same as those in most provin- 
cial Acts. Every employer is required to 
record the following particulars in respect 
of each employee: name and address, date 
of commencement of employment and place 
and date of termination, date upon which 
the employee becomes entitled to a vaca- 
tion, date of commencement and completion 
of each annual vacation, total wages for the 
vacation period, the amount of vacation 
pay and date of payment, and the amount 
paid in lieu of a vacation upon termination 
of employment. 
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These records are to be retained for at 
least two years after an employee’s services 
are terminated and must be produced for 
inspection upon the request of an author- 
ized representative of the Minister. The 
employer may also be required to verify 
any entries by statutory declaration or 
affidavit or furnish additional information 
where necessary. 


Under the Act, an employee with at least 
30 days continuous service whose employ- 
ment is terminated before he has completed 
a year of employment is entitled to vacation 
pay for the proportion of the year worked. 
The regulations provide that in cases where 
the employee cannot be located, the em- 
ployer must, not later than six months 
after the vacation pay became due, for- 
ward the amount to the Minister, who will 
deposit it in the Annual Vacations Pay 
Suspense Account. If not claimed by the 
employee within three years from date of 
receipt by the Minister, the money will 
become Crown property. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The first apprenticeship regulations to be 
issued for the recently designated heavy 
duty mechanics trade (L.G., Sept., p. 1033) 
were gazetted on September 30 as Alta. Reg. 
245/58. In line with the usual practice, the 
regulations lay down rules with respect to 
eligibility, term of apprenticeship, quotas, 
training of apprentices, certificates of pro- 
gress, hours and wages, most of which are 
similar to provisions in other trade rules. 


For purposes of these regulations, a heavy 
duty mechanic means any person, other 
than a motor vehicle mechanic, who is 
engaged in the repair, fitting and construc- 
tion of internal combustion engines or 
tractors and other mobile equipment used 
in agriculture and industry. 


To be eligible for apprenticeship, an 
apprentice must have completed Grade 9 
or its equivalent. No age requirements are 
laid down, however. 


The term of apprenticeship is four years, 
including the three-month probationary 
period. As is customary, time-credits will 
be given for approved technical or voca- 
tional training or previous experience in the 
trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to two except that an employer who 
employs a journeyman or who is himself 
a journeyman is allowed one apprentice. If 
circumstances warrant it, however, the 
Local Advisory Committee may recommend 
the employment of additional apprentices. 


Se 


Following the practice in other trades, 
the regulations make it compulsory for 
apprentices in the heavy duty mechanics 
trade to attend the prescribed educational 
classes and require employers to give suf- 
ficient instruction and practical training to 
enable them to develop into skilled journey- 
men. 

As in other trades, an apprentice must 
pass the prescribed trade tests and examina- 
tions and receive a satisfactory report from 
his employer or trade school before he may 
be granted an annual certificate of progress 
or a final certificate of qualification as a 
journeyman. 

During his first year, an apprentice in 
the heavy duty mechanics trade must be 
paid not less than 55 per cent of the pre- 
vailing journeyman’s wage. The rate in- 
creases by 10 per cent each year until the 
fourth year, when the minimum wage pay- 
able is 85 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate. If time-credits are given, correspond- 
ing adjustments must be made in the 
minimum wage. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


A new publication of the Canadian Stand- 
ards Association entitled “Installation Code 
for Gas Burning Appliances and Equipment” 
(B. 149-1958) has just been adopted as a 
regulation under the Alberta Gas Protection 
Act, replacing Standards 52 and 54 of the 
National Fire Protection Association and 
Standard 58 of the Dominion Board of 
Insurance Underwriters, which were adopted 
as interim standards in October 1956. 


Alberta Public Health Act 


Regulations of the Alberta Board of 
Health setting out requirements for indus- 
trial and work camps (Division 19 of Alta. 
Reg. 1943/57) have been replaced by new 
regulations gazetted on September 30 as 
Alta. Reg. 265/58. 

The provisions are substantially the same, 
the regulations, as before, laying down rules 
with respect to location of camps, construc- 
tion standards, lighting, ventilation and 
heating of buildings, equipment, sanitation 
and hygiene. 

As formerly, the rules apply to all lumber, 
sawmill, mining, construction and road 
building camps. Under the new regulations, 
however, “camp” has been expressly defined 
as any permanent or temporary tents, build- 
ings or other structures or mobile units 
maintained by an employer or contractor 
as living quarters for his employees. 

In line with this change, in definition, 
some modification of the requirements is 
now permitted in mobile units. Wherever 
a mobile unit is used as a bunk house, the 


minimum air space requirement for each 
occupant may be reduced from 400 cubic 
feet (the general standard for bunk houses) 
to 300 cubic feet per occupant, provided the 
unit operates with a system of mechanical 
ventilation approved by the Board. In such 
cases, also two-tier bunks or bedsteads 
may be used instead of the single tier 
variety. This provision does not apply 
immediately to units already in use. After 
November 1, 1963, however, it will apply to 
all mobile units. 

In other respects the new regulations are 
stricter than formerly, one difference being 
that operators must now supply blankets. 

New requirements are also laid down with 
respect to the cleansing and bactericidal 
treatment of vessels and utensils. 

Another new provision states that the 
operator must report to the local Board of 
Health all known or suspected cases of 
communicable disease, including all cases 
of food infections. 

As previously, an operator who intends 
to operate a camp for a limited time only 
may apply to the Board for permission to 
dispense with some of the requirements, in 
which case the Board may make an inspec- 
tion, hear representations or take such 
action as it considers proper. It is no 
longer necessary, however, to notify the 
Board of the establishment of a camp. 


British Columbia Civil Defence Act 


By a proclamation gazetted on October 
16, the British Columbia Government de- 
clared that an emergency no longer exists 
in those areas of the province served by 
Black Ball Ferries Ltd. Another proclama- 
tion gazetted the same day stated that the 
sections of the Civil Defence Act giving the 
Government emergency powers to deal with 
the situation were inoperative, effective 
from November 1. A state of emergency 
had been declared to exist in those areas 
by a proclamation of June 23 (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1033). 


Nova Scotia Elevators and Lifts Act 


Regulations under the Nova Scotia Eleva- 
tors and Lifts Act (L.G. 1956, p. 1026), 
which came into force January 1, 1958, 
have not previously been reported in this 
section and are described below. 

These regulations contain seven main 
parts, and are designed to enable the 
Department of Labour to regulate the 
operation of elevators, dumb-waiters, escala- 
tors, manlifts and incline lifts. The first 
four parts deal with the licensing of elevat- 
ing devices, certificates of competency for 
government inspectors and others, drawings 
and specifications for elevating devices, and 
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the registration of contractors. The remain- 
ing sections cover the kinds of notices which 
must be affixed to elevating devices, the 
conduct of persons and inspection fees. 


Licences for Elevating Devices 


Part 1 of the regulations deals with the 
granting, transfer and suspension of licences 
for elevating devices. 

In order to obtain a licence for an elevat- 
ing device the owner must make application 
in the prescribed form to the Chief Inspec- 
tor, appointed under the Act, enclosing the 
appropriate fee. The Chief Inspector must 
be satisfied that the elevating device com- 
plies with the requirements of the Act and 
the regulations, and that it will be operated 
safely. It is provided in the Act that the 
inspector will, subject to the Act and 
regulations, apply the CSA Safety Code 
for Passengers and Freight Elevators. 

To transfer a licence, the applicant for 
transfer must submit an application to the 
Chief Inspector in the prescribed form and 
enclose the appropriate fee. The Chief 
Inspector must be satisfied that the elevat- 
ing device complies with the requirements 
of the Act and the regulations and will be 
operated safely. The Chief Inspector may 
not transfer a licence for an elevating 
device while the licence is suspended, where 
conditions exist that would result in the 
suspension of a licence, or where the appli- 
cant for transfer is in arrears in paying 
any fee or expense under the Act or regu- 
lations. 

A licence for an elevating device may be 
suspended if the Act or the regulations are 
being violated, a major alteration as defined 
in the regulations has been commenced, 
the owner has not complied with a notice 
or order of an inspector, an insurer has 
cancelled or rejected the insurance because 
the elevating device or its operation does 
not meet the requirements of the Act or 
the regulations, or a licensee is in arrears 
for payment of fees or expenses. 

When the Chief Inspector suspends a 
licence he must immediately give the licen- 
see a notice stating the reasons and the 
date of the suspension; the licensee must 
also be given a transcript of the regulations 
relating to the duration and lifting of 
suspensions. He must then return his 
licence to the Chief Inspector immediately. 
A licence continues to be suspended until 
the Chief Inspector is satisfied that all 
conditions for which it was suspended have 
been remedied and he gives a written order 
discontinuing the suspension. The licensee, 
upon payment of a fee, is entitled to a true 
copy of the order discontinuing the suspen- 
sion; if the suspension is due to a major 
alteration to an elevating device, and the 
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owner has complied with the provisions of 
the Act and the regulations, the copy must 
be furnished free. 


Certificates of Competency 


Part 2 of the regulations deals with the 
qualification and certification of inspectors. 

To qualify to be a government inspector 
the person must prove that he has had 
adequate training and experience in the 
design, construction, maintenance or inspec- 
tion of elevating devices to make him com- 
petent to discharge his duties capably. To 
qualify to make inspections under the Act, 
a person who is not a government inspector 
must have the qualifications already men- 
tioned. In addition, he must file with the 
Minister of Labour a letter from an insurer 
stating that the insurer has employed him 
to make inspections, or proposes to do so 
when he obtains a certificate of competency. 
The letter must also certify the person’s 
integrity and ability to make inspections 
and recommend that a certificate of com- 
petency be issued to him. 

An applicant for a certificate must make 
application in the prescribed form and, if 
not a government inspector, pay the stated 
fee. A certificate of competency is valid 
during the year for which it is issued and 
must be renewed annually before Decem- 
ber 31. 


The Minister may suspend or cancel a 
certificate of competency if the holder is 
untrustworthy, wilfully negligent in making 
an inspection, knowingly falsifies an inspec- 
tion report or, being a government inspector, 
has direct or indirect interest in the manu- 
facture, sale, installation or maintenance of 
elevating devices. 


Drawings and Specifications 

Part 3 of the regulations provides that 
the owner of an elevating device must not 
permit its operation unless the device and 
all related equipment are so designed and 
constructed that the safety of persons and 
freight are ensured. 

This part also outlines the procedure for 
the submission of drawings and specifica- 
tions for aproval of the Chief Inspector 
when a new installation or a major altera- 
tion of an elevating device is proposed. 


Registration of Contractors 

Part 4 of the regulations requires that 
contractors who construct, install, alter, 
repair, maintain, service or test elevating 
devices must register annually with the 
Chief Inspector and pay the prescribed fee. 
A registration is valid until December 31 
of the current year, and must be renewed 
prior to January 1 of each succeeding year. 


The Chief Inspector may suspend or can- 
cel a registration if the contractor, or his 
servant with his approval, has violated or 
failed to comply with any provision of the 
Act or the regulations; caused or permitted 
an elevating device to be overloaded or 
used in an unsafe condition; performed 
work, or knowingly permitted any sub- 
contractor to perform work, on or about 
an elevating device or machine in a manner 
that impairs its safe operation or endangers 
the safety of persons or freight, or while 
his ability is impaired by the use of alcohol 
or drugs. 


Notices and Markings 


Part 5 of the regulations provides that 
the owner of an elevating device must affix 
a notice in the load-carrying unit or near 
the bottom landing, depending on the type 
of elevating device, giving its maximum 
capacity in number of persons or in pounds, 
as specified. He must also display a notice, 
supplied by the Chief Inspector, giving the 
installation number. The owner of a freight 
elevator must display a notice stating that 
only the attendant and freight-handlers 
may ride on it. 

This part also imposes on the owner the 
obligation of ensuring that an elevating 
device is not operated in an unsafe condi- 
tion. It further requires him to maintain 
the elevating device so that it will not 
travel beyond, or deviate from, the safe 
limits of its fixed position or proper line of 
travel. In addition, it provides that an 


elevating device must not be operated 
unless all required notices are properly 
affixed. 


Conduct of Persons 


Part 6 of the regulations requires that 
no person may conduct himself in or about 
an elevating device in such a manner as 
to impair its safe operation or endanger 
the safety of himself, any other person, or 
freight. Nor may he remove, displace, inter- 
fere with or damage any safety device, 
unless he is making an inspection under the 
Act, or is a contractor or competent 
mechanic making a test or repair. 

When a safety device has been removed, 
interfered with, or damaged, the elevating 
device may not be operated except for 
inspection, testing, or repair until it is 
working properly. The person making the 
inspection, the contractor, or the mechanic 
must ensure that the elevating device is 
not entered or operated for other purposes. 


Fees and Expenses for Inspections 


Part 7 provides that the fees payable for 
the inspection of an elevating device, for 
a certificate of competency as an inspector 
and for other purposes, are as set out in 
Table I of the regulations. 

If an inspection is made and the condition 
of the elevating device does not justify 
recommending the grant, transfer, or dis- 
continuance of suspension of a licence, and 
the owner requests further inspection, he 
must pay the prescribed fee for each sub- 
sequent inspection. 


11 U.S. States Require Reports from Unions 


Laws have been enacted in 11 USS. States 
and Hawaii that require unions to file 
organizational data or financial statements, 
or both, with a state official, or to make 
available to members certain financial infor- 
mation, it is reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor. 

The 11 states are: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah and 
Wisconsin. 

In most of the jurisdictions the unions 
are subjected to only one or two of the 
requirements. Only three of them have all 
three of them in their laws; four others 
have two and the remaining five only one. 

The earliest of the laws was that of 
Utah, passed in 1937; the latest is that 


of Connecticut, enacted in 1957. No legis- 
lation of similar type had been enacted in 
1958 up to September. 


Some of the acts include provisions 
relating to other internal activities of the 
union, such as the method and time of 
election of union officers or limitations on 
the amount of fees and dues that may be 
charged. An analysis of these provisions is 
not included in the report. 


Most of the laws cover all labour unions. 


Under some of the laws reports are 
required on such items as name of union, 
locations of union offices, names and 
addresses of local officers, and names and 
addresses of organizations with which the 
union is affiliated. 


In most cases the financial statement 
must be verified by an official under oath. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial claims for benefit in September were about 13 per cent more 
than in August and 26 per cent more than a year earlier; registered 
claimants decline 4 per cent in the month, however, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in Sep- 
tember was 157,556, about 13 per cent more 
than the August total of 139,690; and 26 
per cent more than the 124,949 claims 
recorded a year earlier. 

Continuing the downward movement pre- 
vailing since last February, claimants for 
unemployment insurance benefit showed a 
further decline on September 30 to 282,587, 
some 4 per cent below the August 29 figure 
of 294,587. The decline occurred among 
males only, the number of female claimants 
having increased slightly. The September 
total was 25 per cent in excess of the 226,530 
claimants shown for September 30, 1957. 

Males accounted for 69.5 per cent of the 
September 30 claimant group, compared 
with 72 per cent for both August 29 this 
year and September 30 last year. 

Postal claimants constituted 27.4 per cent 
of the September 30 total, down slightly 
from 28.8 per cent on August 29 but un- 
changed from September 30 last year. Males 
consistently show a higher incidence of 
postal claims than females, the current 
ratios being 28.1 and 25.9 per cent, respec- 
tively. During the winter season of heavy 
claim the ratio of postal claimants for 
males is substantially higher than for 
females. 

In a little over three-quarters of the 
initial and renewal claims cleared during the 
month the claimant was considered entitled 
to benefit. The qualifying ratio was con- 
siderably lower for initial than for renewal 
claims (64 and 94 per cent respectively) due 
mainly to the different purpose served by 
the two types of claim. Of the 30,096 initial 
claims classed “not entitled to benefit”, 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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21,578 or 72 per cent failed the minimum 
contribution requirements. The failure rate 
on initial claims was 26 per cent for the 
month under review, 25 per cent in August 
and 18 per cent in September 1957. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 224,000 for Sep- 
tember, virtually unchanged from August 
but 35 per cent higher than the estimate 
of 166,000 for September 1957. 

September benefit payments amounted to 
$19,900,000, which was 2 per cent more 
than in August but 44 per cent above the 
$13,800,000 payments for one year ago. 

Weekly payments averaged $21.10 for 
September, $20.79 for August and- $20.80 
for September 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
September show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,432,021 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1958. 

At September 30 employers registered 
numbered 308,619, an increase of 2,426 since 
August 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 5,908 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 4,053 were spot 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


~ 


checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
99 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,756 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were begun in 175 cases, 56 
against employers and 119 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,028.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in September totalled 
$22,780,521.77 compared with $20,078,081.64 
in August and $21,655,746.82 in September 
1957. Benefits paid in September totalled 
$19,813,097.35 compared with $19,459,737.42 
in August and $13,786,969.73 in September 
1957. The balance in the fund on September 
30 was $643,876,775.25; on August 31 it was 
$640,909,350.83 and on September 30, 1957, 
$878,248 621.73. 


Decisions of Umpire under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1575, October 3, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant, married, 62 years of age, filed 
an initial application for benefit on May 1, 
1958. He stated that he had worked as a 
cylinder pressman for a company that two 
months earlier had moved to a new location 
about 10 miles from his home, at a wage 
of $2.60 an hour, from November 1955 to 
April 25, 1958, when the voluntarily left 
because of the transportation problem and 
the time spent travelling to his home upon 
completing his work after midnight, as a 
result of the company’s move. 


On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit for the period from April 27, 
1958, to May 17, 1958, inclusive, because, 
in his opinion, he had voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause within the 
meaning of section 60(1) of the Act. The 
insurance officer drew attention to the fact 
that the reduced disqualification was im- 
posed because of the long distance the 
claimant was required to travel to and 
from the said employment. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, stating that while he realized the 
insurance officer had “made some allow- 
ance” in his case, he felt that under the 
circumstances he had left his employment 
with just cause within the meaning of the 
Act. He explained that early in March 
1958, the company had moved its plant; 
that to travel by streetcar and bus to and 
from the job took almost four hours a day; 
that he worked on the night shift, finishing 
at 12.30 a.m.; that the bus stop was located 
about one mile from the plant and the 
last bus departed at 1245 a.m., which 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


meant that from the time he left his 
machine, he had only 15 minutes to walk 
to the bus stop; that in his opinion this 
was quite an achievement for a man of his 
age; that in addition to the foregoing, he 
had a wife who was an invalid and, there- 
fore, besides doing his regular work he 
had to perform all the household duties; 
that he felt he had given the job a fair 
trial during the seven weeks he had worked 
in the new location but in view of the 
long travelling time involved and his home 
responsibilities, he found the situation more 
than he could cope with. 


The board of referees, after having heard 
a representative of the claimant’s union on 
June 10, 1958, by a unanimous decision 
disallowed the appeal on the ground that 
the claimant should have had some assur- 
ance of other work before voluntarily leay- 
ing the aforementioned employment. In 
his testimony before the board, the union’s 
representative said that according to the 
union’s rules the claimant would have to 
separate from his employment before mak- 
ing application for another job. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire and, in addition to basing the 
case on substantially the same grounds as 
those contained in the claimant’s appeal to 
the board of referees, stated that on April 
18, 1958, the same date as the claimant had 
given the employer one week’s notice of 
his intention to quit his job, he had 
notified the union’s office of his action 
and requested that his name be placed on 
the union’s employment rolls as desiring 
work; that, according to the by-laws of 
the union, it is not permissible for a member 
to negotiate either directly or indirectly 
with an employer regarding employment 
in his trade; that a member is subject to 
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penalty or suspension for violation of this 
or any other section of the union’s con- 
stitution and by-laws; that it is virtually 
impossible for one of its members to change 
his employment without first leaving his 
present employment, this being especially 
so during a period of recession such as that 
which the trade was experiencing at the 
time of this occurrence; that the claimant 
had done everything possible to obtain 
employment prior to severing his employ- 
ment with the company; and, finally, that 
as the claimant was unable to solicit his own 
employment, it was impossible for him to 
be certain of other employment before 
leaving his job with the aforementioned 
company. The union also thought that the 
travelling time involved to and from the 
claimant’s work and his domestic respon- 
sibilities were such as to justify his action 
in voluntarily leaving his employment. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant has failed to show that if he 
had remained in his employment he would, 
because of the rules of his union, have lost 
his right to continue to be a member 
thereof. Neither has he shown that the 
rules of his union were any material factor 
in causing bim to leave his employment. 
Therefore, he cannot plead the benefit of 
the exceptions set forth in section 61 of the 
Act and I see no reason to take issue with 
the decision of the board of referees which 
confirmed the insurance officer’s disqualifica- 
tion, particularly as the claimant, who was 
employed in a highly specialized, highly 
paid occupation, has failed to show that 
before leaving his employment he sought 
assurance of any kind from anybody with 
respect to other employment. 

Finally, and quite apart from the above 
reasons, the claimant has failed to show 
that he had no reasonable alternative but 
to leave his employment by reason of 
the re-location of the company’s plant some 
further distance away from his residence. 
The claimant has not shown, as he might 
well have, that he had carefully examined 
the possibilities of moving his residence to 
a point closer to the plant’s new location; 
nor has he shown that any such move 
would have entailed considerable incon- 
venience or undue hardship to the extent 
that it was not a feasible alternative in 
his case. 

For these several reasons, the claimant 
must be held to have failed to prove he 
had just cause for voluntarily leaving his 
employment and my decision is that he 
was properly disqualified under section 60(1) 
of the Act. As the disqualification imposed 
by the insurance officer was for three weeks 
only, which would appear to have taken 
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any extenuating circumstances into account, 
and as such disqualification was unanimously 
endorsed by the board of referees, I am 
not disposed to alter its duration. 


The union’s appeal is disallowed. 


Decision CUB-1578, October 14, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: On April 
8, 1958, the claimant, 28 years of age, who 
resides in R...... , Ont., registered for 
employment as a dictaphone operator and 
filed an initial application (postal) for 
benefit, stating that she had worked as 
secretary for a company at H...... , Ont., 
from October 1950 to February 28, 1958, 
when she voluntarily left to get married. 
She stated also that her husband was em- 
ployed in T...... and that, because of lack 
of transportation, she could work in R...... 
only. Her rate of pay at the time of 
separation from the aforementioned em- 
ployment was $290.00 a month. 

On April 18, 1958, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that she was dis- 
qualified from receipt of benefit as from 
the effective date of her claim, April 6, 
1958, because, in his opinion, she was not 
available for work in that she had restricted 
the area in which she would accept employ- 
ment (section 54(2)(a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on April 28, 1958, stating, inter alia, 
that the only reason she thad left her job 


71 gal @ eae was that she had remarried at 
the end of March and had to live in 
bb aeeg ; that she was willing and able 


to work and was at present unemployed; 
that on filing her claim for benefit she had 
said she would work in R...... , not know- 
ing it was such a small area; that she 
was now willing to accept employment not 
only mm tt. costa but in O deni 

and as far south as the city limits; that 
she was under the impression it was not 
compulsory for her to take employment in 
Whehs oes , which would necessitate her travel- 
ling a total distance of 40 miles a day and 
inasmuch as she would have to travel by 
bus, such employment, taking into account 
such travel time, would entail an 11- or 
12-hour day. 


The employment officer subsequently com- 
mented that oportunities for employment 
in the area referred to by the claimant 
were practically non-existent. 

The board of referees which heard the 
on May 23, 1958, by a 
majority decision disallowed the appeal on 
the grounds that, because of the restriction 
the claimant had placed on the area in 

(Continued on page 1431) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts awarded during October 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 271 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 302 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that: 
’ (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
PG TOCU GRO Shik nk Sere sol cciats vn. 3 sie Soa. 110 $ 487,747.00 
PCIE RU IREE™ crch Watton «gerne siti bin fy> 08, « d inecee bac A 19 274,896.22 
RC MIVIPER Ba ceeresl. wees Hemel. Sti AGote leiisisels 1 423.00 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules ar enot included in 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 


equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work isbeingperformed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $13,951.59 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been or 
will be distributed to the 311 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Manitou Man: Don Middleton, construction of earthfill dam—Mary Jane Creek. 
Near Loreburn Sask: Evans Construction Co Ltd, construction of access road to con- 
struction headquarters, South Saskatchewan River Damsite. near Hillspring Alta: Assini- 
boia Construction Co Ltd, construction of diversion tunnel for Waterton Dam, St. Mary 
River project. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of south extension to Bldg 465. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: Eastern Landscape Co Ltd, site improvement & planting at sewage 
disposal plant, St Margaret’s (DND 6/54). Oromocto N B: Key Land Services Ltd, site 
improvement & planting for 100 housing units (FP 1/56). Chicoutimi Que: Dallaire & 
Fils, *repairs to stairs (Project 3/49). Montreal Que: Canit Construction Ltd, construction 
of 5 high rise apartment bldgs, central heating plant & distribution system (Phase 1); 
Alphonse Gratton Inc, construction of 9 apartment blocks & 1 block row housing (Phase 2). 
Barriefield Ont: Raymond C Crowe & Co, site improvement & planting for 19 apartment 
bldgs (DND 6/53). Brockville Ont: Raymond C Crowe & Co, site improvements & plant- 
ing for 26 housing units (FP 4/57). Hamilton Ont: Evans Contracting Co, site improve- 
ment & planting for 87 housing units (FP 4/55); Evans Contracting Co, site improvement 
& planting for 76 housing units (FP 4/55). Petawawa Ont: Emmett Clouthier, *clearing, 
grubbing & burning. Stratford Ont: Carl C Schaum, site improvement & planting for 24 
housing units (FP 3/57). Toronto Ont: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, site improvement & 
planting, Regional office bldg; Evans Contracting Co Ltd, site improvement & planting 
for 6 apartment bldgs, Lawrence Heights. Windsor Ont: R F Walsh, *packing aluminum 
windows (12/48 & 13/49). Cold Lake Alta: May & Son Nurseries, site improvement & 
planting for 300 housing units (DND 4/55). Belmont Park B C:: Farmer Construction Ltd, 
construction of 6 room school (DND 4/57). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: W J Christie, plumbing renovations, Shubenacadie 
Indian day school. Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: J P Pelletier Inc, installation of 
water works system, Pointe Bleue Reserve. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Lindstrom & 
Nilson Ltd, installation of dishwashing unit, Cecilia Jeffrey IRS. Sault Ste Marie Indian 
Agency Ont: Modern Plumbing & Heating, installation of new heating & laundry 
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boilers, Fort Frances IRS. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Paul G Wallin, recon- 
struction of sewage disposal system, McIntosh IRS. Siz Nations Indian Agency Ont: 
Anguish & Whitfield Ltd, supply & installation of automatic sprinkler system, Mohawk 
IRS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Gullickson & Benson Construction Co, con- 
struction of roothouse, Onion Lake IRS. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Lundmark 
Construction Ltd, installation of water supply system § shower, Old Sun IRS. Blood 
Indian Agency Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, installation of sewage disposal 
to lagoon, St Pauls IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: J G Brown & Son, floor covering, 
Edmonton IRS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Dandurand & Desaulniers, 
installation of cupboards & shelving, Wabasca IRS. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: 
Industrial Plumbers Ltd, plumbing installation, Morley IRS. Vancouver Indian Agency 
B C: Smith & Peterson Construction Ltd, installation of sewage disposal system, Sechelt 
IRS. Stuart Lake Indian Agency B C: R Patterson, exterior painting, masonry repairs 
& carpentry work, Lejac IRS. West Coast Indian Agency B C: Port Alberni Home Builders 
Ltd, construction of staff residences, Alberni IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Newhool & Morgan Engineering Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg, 
RCAF Station. Summerside P E I: Robb Engineering Works Ltd, supply & erection of 
structural steel for cantilever hangar, RCAF Station; Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction of 
roads, etc, RCAF Station. Summerside P E I & Greenwood N S: Richards-Wilcox Cana- 
dian Co Ltd, supply & erection of electrically operated hangar doors, RCAF Stations. 
Bedford Basin N S: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, supply & erection of chain 
link fence, RCN Magazine. Cornwallis N S: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
interior painting of P & RT bldg, Naval Base. Dartmouth N S: Quemar Co Ltd, 
construction of masonry bldg, Bedford Basin Magazine. Greenwood N S: Robb Engineer- 
ing Works Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of lumber storage bldg, HMC 
Dockyard; Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of concrete reservoir with booster 
pump, etc, Osborne Head; D A Cummings Ltd, re-roofing bldg S 15, HMCS Stadacona; 
McDonald Construction Co Ltd, renewal of exterior siding & other related work on 
Administration Bldg (Bldg D-34), HMC Dockyard; Standard Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of leanto bldg D66, HMC Dockyard. Shelburne N S: Acadia Construction 
Ltd, construction of terminal bldg & generator bldg, RCN Station. Chatham N B: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of standard auxiliary power unit bldg, RCAF 
Station. Bagotville Que: J A Simard, construction of standard auxiliary power unit 
bldg, RCAF Station. Longue Pointe Que: Canit Construction Ltd, construction of 
dynamometer bldg. St Hubert Que: Rapid Construction Ltee, construction of standard 
auxiliary power unit bldg, RCAF Station. Valcartzer Que: Allan Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of command medical equipment depot & inflammable stores bldg; C Jobin Ltee, 
construction of WO’s & Sgts’ mess. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of vehicle garage. Clinton Ont: Dickson Larkey Ltd, replacement of underground 
steam distribution system. Ottawa Ont: Ottawa Hydro Electric Commission, *installation 
of electric service to curling rink, HMCS Carleton; Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of National Defence Medical Centre. Uplands Ont: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of roads, walks & parking areas, RCAF Station; Metallicrete Floor 
Co Ltd, resurfacing concrete floors in Armament Bldgs, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill 
Man: McNamara Construction Ltd & Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of 
runway extension, taxiway & parking aprons & aerodrome lighting facilities; Henry J 
Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, McNamara Construction Co Ltd & The Tower Co Ltd, 
construction of Air Force refuelling base (various bldgs, services & POL installation). 
Portage La Prairie Man: Shaver Construction Co Ltd, erection of control tower bldg & 
outside services, RCAF Station; Tallman Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of access 
road, RCAF Station. Calgary (Sarcee) Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
unit drill hall, medical equipment depot & inflammable stores bldg. Edmonton Alta: 
Burns & Dutton Co Ltd, erection & finishing of prefabricated steel garages, Griesbach 
Barracks. Namao Alta: New West Construction Co Ltd, construction of standard control 
tower & outside services, RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: Sandquist Construction Ltd, 
erection of control tower bldg & outside services, RCAF Station. Comozr BC: A & B 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of standard auxiliary power unit bldg, RCAF Station. 
Near Taylor B C: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure for Peace 
River Bridge, Alaska Highway. 
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Building and Maintenance 

Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, resurfacing of walks & driveways in PMQ 
area. Greenwood N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical distribution system, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Martin & Moore Ltd, exterior painting of 37 bldgs, Windsor 
Park. St Margarets (Chatham) N B: Melvin J Hayes, grading & seeding, RCAF Station. 
St Hubert Que: Kredl Roofing Oorp, re-roofing of hanger No 12, RCAF Station. St Johns 
Que: Kredl Roofing Corp, replacement of roof covering & flashings on Hangar No 101. 
Ste Sylvestre Que: Dominion Transport Moving & Storage Reg’d, *crating & transpor- 
tation of boiler & ancillary equipment to RCAF Station, Moisie. Camp Borden Ont: 
W A Moffatt Co, re-roofing of bldgs E141 to 146 inclusive. Centralka Ont: Walmsley 
Bros Ltd, replacement of hangar apron, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Will-Mac Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of tennis courts, RMC. Calgary Alta: Wm Clark Roofing & 
Bldg Supplies Ltd, re-roofing & re-flashing of hangar No 39 & two leantos. Edmonton Alta: 
New West Construction Co Ltd, construction of respirator testing chamber bldg, Griesbach 
Barracks. 

Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, exterior painting of 62 PMQs, RCAF 
Station. Cornwallis N S: Banfield & Miles, interior painting of RCN Hospital, Bldg No 7, 
HMCS Cornwallis; Marsh Plumbing & Heating, installation of plumbing system, South 
Officers’ Block, Bldg No 31-2, HMCS Cornwallis. Camp Gagetown N B: Saint John Iron 
Works Ltd, *painting of smokestack, Central Heating Plant, Bldg B-11. Moncton N B: 
G E Carr, interior painting & floor refinishing of 24 PMQs, HMCS Coverdale. Quebec Que: 
Arthur Tessier, replacement of linoleum «& tile, Armoury Bldg, La Citadelle. S¢ Sylvestre 
Que: Phessis Construction Ltee, replacement of curb, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: L M 
Welter Ltd, installation of underground communication system (line training), Royal 
Canadian School of Signals, Vimy Barracks. Hagersville Ont: Totum Construction Co 
Ltd, enlargement of steelox bldg, No 45, Army Camp. Ottawa Ont: Wm D’Aoust Con- 
struction Ltd, replacement of roof slabs on septic tank etc, Connaught Rifle Range. 
Picton Ont: Lundy Fence Co Ltd, erection of chain link security fence, Old Camp. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Metallicrete Floor Co Ltd, finishing concrete slab for garage floors, RCAF 
Station. Trenton Ont: Argo Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing of four bldgs, No 6 Repair Depot, 
RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, asphalt surfacing of 
driveways, Townsite area; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, landscaping of centre strip, 
Boulevard, Kingston Ave; Barr’s Transfer, *supply, loading & tailspreading of gravel on 
range roads, Shilo Military Camp (areas I & III); Burton Construction Co Ltd, *supply, 
loading & tailspreading of gravel on range roads, Shilo Military Camp (Area II). Fort 
Churchill Man: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. Winnipeg Man: Twin Cities Painting 
& Building Cleaning Co, exterior painting of nine bldgs, Fort Osborne Barracks; Venus 
Venetian Blind Co Ltd, installation of venetian blinds in PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks 
area. Regina Sask: A P Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, repairs to furnace refractory in No 2 
& No 3 boilers, DND heating plant; Lesliés Painting Contractors, interior painting of 211 
Base Workshop, RCEME. Edmonton Alta: New Method Concrete & Builders Ltd, *con- 
struction of addition to locker room, Bldg No H-15, Griesbach Barracks. Belmont Park 
BC: Colebank, Noble & Davies Ltd, installation of cast iron pipe, Seward Defence. Lynn 
Creek B C: Skyline Roofing Ltd, reroofing of bldg No 2. Victoria B C: Geo E Goodwin, 
interior painting of PMQs, Work Point Barracks. North West Highway System B C: 
B C Department of Highways, *application of traffic lines between Mile 14 & Mile 35. 


National Harbours Board 
Halifax N S; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, crushed gravel surfacing of Pier aa «& 
paving Berth 35 & Pier A-1, roadway & approaches, Ocean Terminals. 
Department of National Revenue 


Frelighsburg Que: Miquelon & Simard, construction of customs officer’s residence. 
Hereford Road Que: Morin Construction Ltd, construction of office bldg. Haskett Man: 
G F Thompson, construction of customs examining warehouse. T'reelon Sask: Weyburn 
Builders & Supplies, construction of customs officer’s residence. Nelway B C: Inland 
Construction, construction of office bldg. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Nelson Good, *supply & installation 
of heating system, Warden’s residence; Curran & Briggs Ltd, *excavation & backfill for 
water line trench, Green Gables Golf Course. Baddeck N S: Leo’s Appliances, *supply & 
installation of new heating system, Alexander Graham Bell Museum; Leonard Harvey, 
*supply, placement & compaction of fill material & topsoil along entrance road, Alexander 
Graham Bell Museum. Grand Pre National Historic Park N S: Church Electric, *supply 
& installation of electric wiring; Willie E Smith, *construction of combined workshop, 
garage & storage bldg. Port Royal N S: Valley Services Ltd, *installation of new electrical 
service, Champlain Habitation. Fort Beausejour National Historic Park N B: Gordon F 
Goodwin, *supply & installation of drinking fountains & two hot water tanks, Aulac; 
Rayworth Electrical Service, *supply & installation of ventilating fan, Aulac. Fort Lennox 
National Historic Park Que: Roger Electric Inc, installation of underground electrical 
distribution system; Antonio Levesque, *plastering ceiling, Museum Bldg. Fort Wellington 
National Historic Park Ont: Stewart & Broad Construction Co Ltd, *supply & installation 
of frisees, Prescott. Lower Fort Garry Historic Park Man: H Dukelow, installation of 
underground wiring system. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Patrick Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of garage. Riding Mountain National Park Alta: R A McGimpsey, 
*installation of heating system, staff quarters bldg. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: 
Schow Electric, *electrical wiring, Warden’s residence; Hall Bros, *supply & installation 
of heating system & plumbing, Warden’s residence. 


Department of Public Works 


Deer Lake Nfld; Provincial Constructors Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. 
Gander Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. St John’s 
Nfld: Royle Excavating Co Ltd, construction of guide rail, Signal Hill Park access road. 
Alberton P E I: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, harbour improvements & extension to 
railway wharf. West Point P E I: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Boudreauville N S: MacDonald, MacDonald, MacDonald & MacDonald, breakwater 
repairs. Broad Cove Marsh N S: M C Campbell & D J Grant, wharf extension. Judique 
(Bazters) N S: Allan J MacDonald, harbour improvements. Ledge Harbour N S: Liver- 
pool Lumber Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Mill Cove N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, 
breakwater reconstruction. North Sydney N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Parrsboro N S: Halverson & Smith Ltd, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment quarters. South Side (Donald’s Head) N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Upper Port Latour N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Campbellton N B: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Perth N B: 
McLaughlin Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Anse a 
Valleau Que: Emile Cloutier, construction of landing extension. Bate St Paul Que: Chs 
Eugene Tremblay, construction of protection wall. Batiscan Que: Marautier Construction 
Inc, construction of protection works. Cap aux Meules Que: La Cie de Construction 
Arseneau, breastwork repairs. Cap de la Madeleine (Ste Marthe) Que: Marautier 
Construction Inc, construction of retaining wall. Champlain Que: Dessureault & St Arnaud 
Ltée, construction of retaining wall. Cloridorme West Que: Etienne Beaudoin, construction 
of protection works. Dorion-Vaudrewil Que: Gauthier & Frere Ltee, construction of 
post office. Forestville Que: Camille Dufour, wharf repairs. Gaspe (Sandy Beach) Que: 
Leo Mathieu, installation of lighting system. Grande Vallee Que: Elphege Lemieux, 
construction of protection wall. Gros Cap Que: Les Entreprises de L’Est Ltee, construction 
of breakwater. Havre Aubert Que: La Cie de Construction Arseneau, repairs to wharf 
& approach. Henrysburg Que: Armand Barriere, construction of animal inspection station. 
Lanoraie Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils Ltee, construction of protection works. Lavaltrie 
Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils Ltee, construction of protection works. Matane Que: Mono- 
pole Construction Inc, construction of retaining wall. Nicolet Que: Rapid Construction 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Port St Francois Que: Anatole Proulx, construction of 
protection wall. Quebec Que: Union Quarries & Paving Ltd, wharf extension (Queen’s 
wharf). Rimouski Que: Les Pavages Laurentiens Enr, wharf repairs & improvements 
(asphalt pavement). Rviere aw Renard Que: Hector Blouin, construction of protection 
wall. Ste-Anne des Monts (Mont Albert) Que: Les Entreprises Gaspe Inc, construction 
of protection works. St Ignace de Loyola Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils Ltee, construction 
of protection works. St Jean Que: Methe Freres Ltee, construction of garage, workshop 
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& storage bldg. St Laurent, I O, Que: J B Vaillancourt, construction of protection wall. 
Ste Marie de Beauce Que: South Shore Construction Reg’d, construction of protection wall. 
St Simon:Que: J M G Construction Inc, wharf repairs. Sept Iles Que: Gulf Maritime 
Construction Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Sorel Que: Tracy Construction Ine, 
construction of retaining wall. Tracy Que: Lucien Danis, construction of retaining wall. 
Varennes Que: Pierre de Martigny, repairs to protection wall. Vercheres Que: Henri 
Louis Martel, construction of retaining wall. Big Bay Ont: R A Blyth, wharf repairs. 
Burlington Ont: Sir Robert McAlpine (Canada) Ltd, construction of Burlington Canal 
lift bridge substructure & Canal wall bulkhead. Chatham Ont: Wm L Green, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. Kenora Ont: Bergman & Nelson Ltd, construction 
of wharf. Kingston Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, demolition of Crawford bldg 
& construction of new Customs Wharf office. Mallorytown Ont: Robert D Mackey 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Moose Factory Ont: Universal Plumbing & 
Heating Co Ltd, improvement of municipal services, phase 7, & revisions to heating 
mains. Ottawa Ont: L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, application of new tar & gravel roof 
with related flashing & masonry repairs, Science Service bldg, Central Experimental Farm; 
John Colford Contracting Co Ltd, supply «& installation of warm air heating unit & air 
conditioning apparatus in Rooms 15, 17, 19 & 21, Dominion Bureau of Statistics bldg, 
Tunney’s Park; L Beaudoin Construction Co Ltd, general roofing & related flashing & 
coping repairs, 75 St Patrick St; Ontario Building Cleaning Co, repairs to Norlite Bldg; 
L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, repointing & resetting stonework, East Block Courtyard, 
Parliament Bldgs; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, conversion of Room 660, Centre Block, 
Parliament Bldgs, to washroom; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs at 
479 Bank St; Roland Lariviere Ltd, repointing & repairs to stonework, Geodetic Survey 
bldg, Central Experimental Farm. Pelee Island Ont: Pinch Electric Co, harbour improve- 
ments (lighting—wharf & warehouse). Peterborough Ont: Mortlock Construction Ltd, 
construction of UIC Bldg. Port Maitland Ont: The Cementation Co (Canada) Ltd, repairs 
to piers. Altona Man: A W Peterson Construction Co Ltd, construction of Post Office 
bldg. Fisher River Man: Louis Ducharme & ‘Associates Ltd, construction of nurses’ 
residence. Pine Falls Man: North American Buildings Ltd, construction of nurses’ residence, 
Indian Hospital. Transcona Man: Steel Structures (Western) Ltd, erection of pre- 
fabricated metal bldg for Grain Inspection Board. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of controlled temperature rooms, Science Service Laboratory, 
Dept of Agriculture; Swanson Construction Co Ltd, repairs & improvements, Immigration 
Hall. Assiniboia Sask: Pals Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quar- 
ters. Hanley Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Maidstone Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Nipawin Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Prince Albert Sask: Royal Davis, additions & alterations to Immi- 
gration bldg. Banff National Park Alta: Shaw Construction Co Ltd, application of base 
course & prime, Mile 22 to Mile 46, Banff-Jasper Highway; Storms Contracting Co 
(Pacific) Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & prime, Mile 74 to Mile 82.3, Banff-Jasper 
Highway. Banff National Park Alta & Yoho National Park B C: Cunningham & Shannon 
Ltd, removal of rock bluff at junction of Trans-Canada & Banff-Jasper highways, Banff 
National Park, Alta, & construction of access road, bridge & approaches, Kicking Horse 
Pass, B C. Derwent Alta: Adanac Contracting & Developing Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Manning Alta: Lloyd Christenson Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Ahousat B C: Ivan Ossinger, wharf repairs. Chemainus B C: Pacific 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf improvements. Dodge Cove B C: Skeena River Pile Driving 
Co, construction of float extension. Fanny Bay B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
construction of approach & wharf repairs. Gibson’s Landing B C: Greenlees Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Heriot Bay B C; Horie & Tynan Construction Ltd, float 
extension. New Westminster B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of pontoon slipway, 'Annacis Slough. Ocean Falls B C: Horie & Tynan 
Construction Ltd, construction of floats. Shawinigan Lake B C: Seaward Construction 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. South Pender B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Vancouver B C: E H Shockley & Son Ltd, construc- 
tion of science service laboratory bldg, University of British Columbia; Turnbull & Gale 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of sanitary sewer services to Government laboratories, 
UBC Campus. Victoria B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, construction of Prosthetic Services Bldg, 
DVA Hospital. Fort Resolution N W T: Progress Electric Ltd, installation of electrical 
services in various bldgs. 
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Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Fishing Cove P E I: Maritime Dredging Ltd, dredging. Liverpool N S: Everett 
Refuse, alterations to federal bldg. Lower Sandy Point N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, 
dredging. McAdam N B: A W Thompson, renovations to federal bldg. Grindstone Que: 
Fred Lapierre, interior painting in federal bldg; Fred Lapierre, basement alterations in 
federal bldg. La Malbaie Que: Gerard Savard, construction of curbs & fence aroung 
federal property. La Sarre Que: Adelard Pelletier Inc, construction of fence, federal bldg. 
Little English Bay (Baie Comeau) Que: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. 
Nicolet River Que: Theode Robidoux Inc, dredging. Quebec Que: J P Lajeunesse Inc, 
repairs to roof, Temporary Bldg; Talbot, Hunter Eng & Boiler Works Ltd, repairs to 
boiler, Temporary Bldg. St Hustache Que: Lionel Berthelet, repairs to cornices & fence, 
Federal Bldg. Yamachiche River Que: Theode Robidoux Inc, dredging. Arnprior Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son, construction of fence, Civil Defence College. Hamilton Ont: Sherwood 
Construction Co, general repairs, Revenue Bldg. Ottawa Ont: A C McDonald & Sons, 
installation of light fixtures, Storage Archives Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Alf Grodde Ltd, 
redecoration at 38 Bank St; Unida Plumbing & Heating Co, installation of floor drains, 
National Research Bldg, Sussex Drive; A Bruce Benson, structural repairs, “A” Bldg, 
Cartier Square; Leopold Beaudoin Construction, washroom repairs, Senate Chambers, 
Parliament Bldgs; Roland Lariviere Ltd, repairs to gate, Senate Chambers; Roland Motard 
Electric, installation of electrical power outlets, Finance Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; 
J Strathom, sidewalk repairs, Central Experimental Farm; F E Cummings, alterations 
to Woods-Canadian Bldg; Edward Levesque & Co, redecoration, No 8 Temporary Bldg; 
Oak Construction Co, installation of railings & counters, Mortimer Bldg; Roy Soderlind 
& Co, electrical rewiring, 45 Spencer St; Dominion Electric Protection, installation of fire 
alarm system, Public Archives; Dominion Electric Protection, installation of fire alarm 
system, Norlite Bldg; Leopold Beaudoin Ltd, construction of catwalks, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Montreal Road. Point Traverse Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, 
dredging. Toronto Ont: A C Horn Co Ltd, stonework repairs at City Delivery Bldg; 
Huntley Steeplejack Co, repairs to windows, City Delivery Bldg; Taylor Bros, installation 
of partitions in Prudential House; Richard & B A Ryan, repairs to roof, Postal Station 
“A”, Wheatley Ont: Granite Construction Ltd, paving at federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Malcolm Construction Co, paving at Immigration bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Shoquist Con- 
struction Co, construction of storage space, Bldg No 8. Nanaimo B C: V B Johnson 
Ltd, landscaping, Federal Bldg. Vancouver B C: B C Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, 
overhaul of PWD Snagboat Essington I. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, additional airport development; 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, alterations & extension to Signal Centre bldg. Near Lark 
Harbour Nfld: Harold R Sheppard, construction of NDB bldg, etc, at Devil’s Head. 
Port Hastings N S: Clarence W LeLacheur, erection of canal superintendent’s dwelling; 
T C Gorman (NS) Ltd, construction of north entrance wall at Canso Lock. Moncton N B: 
Hi-Lite Electric Ltd, installation of control cables for AASR. Montreal Que: J R Robillard 
Ltd, alterations to domestic Terminal bldg, Airport. Pointe des Monts Que: Arthur 
Lafontaine & Fernand Belanger, construction of power house & related works. St Joseph 
d’Alma Que: Jean-Joseph Riverin Ltee, airport development. Brockville Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 6 concrete piers for navigation lights. Dunnville Ont: 
S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, *construction of two self-propelled steel scows for use in 
Eastern waters. Harlton Ont: La Societe d’Entreprises Generales Ltee, additional airport 
development. Fort William Ont: Davidson & Exell, additions to water supply system, 
Lakehead Airport. Kinburn Ont: H S Clark, construction of radio beacon bldg & related 
work. Malton Ont: Roy Beattie Construction, construction of sewage disposal system for 
new hangar area; Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning of Air 
Terminal bldgs, Toronto Airport. North Bay Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of 
readiness button lighting, Airport. Pagwa Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, general repairs to radio 
bldgs, Radio Range Station. Port Colborne Ont: E B Magee Ltd, *construction of two 
landing barges for use at St John’s, Nfld. Thorold Ont: Lorenzo Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of intake & conduit from Welland Ship Canad to Second Welland Canal. 
Wallaceburg Ont: Lee Marine Ltd, *removal of five wrecks, Stag Island, St Clair River. 
Beechy Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, construction of radio beacon bldg, omni range, 
dwelling, etc. Swift Current Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, construction of airport 
boundary fencing. Grande Prairie Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, paving of Airport access 
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road; D & B Construction, construction of double staff dwelling & related work. New 
Westminster B C: Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, *construction of self-propelled scow. 
Patricia Bay B C: Perini (Pacific) Ltd, additional airport development. Penticton B C: 
Storms Contracting Co (Pacific) Ltd, additional airport development. Port Hardy B C: 
Industrial Water Supply Co Ltd, *drilling, developing & completing well at Airport. 
Frobisher Bay N W T: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, construction of bldgs at 


Townsite. 


Snag Y T: Rush & Tompkins (Canada) Ltd, reconstruction of access road. 


Teslin Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated metal storage & 


carpenter shop bldg & related work. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


October 1958 


During October, 40,037 workers in Canada 
were involved in 48 work stoppages result- 
ing in a time loss of 828,890 man-days. 
Although the number of work stoppages 
decreased slightly from the preceding 
month, the time loss was up by more than 
300,000 man-days, amounting to the highest 
monthly total recorded since July 1952*. 

The substantial increase in time loss from 
September was the result of three large 
work stoppages that began in previous 
months and continued throughout October. 
These included the strike of 11,000 workers 
employed by the International Nickel Co. 
in Sudbury and Port Colborne, and stop- 
pages involving 15,000 construction workers 
in Toronto and 8,000 steelworkers in Hamil- 
ton. These three stoppages caused more 
than nine-tenths of the total time loss 
during October. (The steel strike in Hamil- 
ton and the dispute involving construction 
workers in Toronto were settled in early 
November.) 

Of the 48 work stoppages in progress 
during October, 16 involved 100 or more 
workers. Ten of these larger work stoppages 
began prior to October and five of the ten 
were still in progress at the end of the 
month. Of the six larger work stoppages 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, 
on a monthly basis, the number of strikes and 
lockouts in existence during 1958 and 1957. The 
approximate number of workers involved and the 
time loss resulting are also compared on a 
monthly basis and the number of strikes and 
lockouts beginning during each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during 1958. The approximate time loss, together 
with the number of workers involved, is indicated 
for each sotppage. The major issues and the major 
terms of settlement, if the stoppage has ended, 
are also mentioned. Other details include such 
information as the dates on which the stoppages 
began and ended and the industries in which they 
occurred. 
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that started during October, only one was 
still in progress at the end of the month. 

During October, Ontario had by far the 
highest time loss; in fact, close to 95 per 
cent of the total time loss for the month 
was recorded in that province, where the 
three largest stoppages mentioned earlier 
were in progress. 

In Quebec, approximately two-thirds of 
the recorded time loss was caused by a 
strike involving 1,800 shipbuilding workers 
in Lauzon. This stoppage ended on Octo- 
ber 20. 

TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 


TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1958. 


No. of 

Strikes and No. of Time 
Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
IVER sis celts obese 3 11,426 252,325 
Manufacturing .... 24 12,283 230,775 
Construction ...... 7 15,295 339,310 
Transportation ... 4 154 1,705 
PELAAO sisaiceret tin ee 3 73 1,335 
Service 5icch aes 7 806 3,440 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
PROVINCE, OCTOBER 1958. 


No. of 

Strikesand No. of Time 
Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Nova Scotia ..... 4 620 9,045 
QUODER: S seiis eters x 8 2,677 34,460 
Ontand.<7ttns eo te 28 35,897 781,310 
Manitoba 3.46) cle bn 2 380 1,530 
Alberta is abtersteiate < 2 254 955 
British Columbia. . 3 119 1,500 
More than one Prov. 1 90 90 


Work stoppages, mostly small, were also 
reported from many other provinces but 
in none of these did the number of man- 
days lost exceed the 10,000 mark. In the 
largest strike outside Ontario and Quebec, 
170 quarry workers were idled in Wentworth 
and Hantsport, N.S.; this stoppage, which 
started on October 31, 1957, was still in 
progress at the end of October 1958. 


S 


Consumer Price Index, November 1958 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
rose 0.2 per cent from 126.0 to 126.3, an all- 
time high, between the beginning of October 
and November 1958. A year ago the index 
stood at 123.3*. 

Although four of the five group indexes 
were higher in the month, an increase of 
1.0 per cent in other commodities and 
services accounted for most of the change 
in the total index. This latter group rose 
from 131.8 to 133.1, with most of this 
increase resulting from the initial pricing 
of 1959 passenger cars, which showed a rise 
of approximately 5 per cent over introduc- 
tory prices on 1958 models a year ago, and 
12 per cent over October prices of 1958 
models. A scatter of price increases occurred 
in other items in this group, namely, 
hospital rates, theatre admissions, pharma- 
ceuticals, cigarette tobacco, haircuts, and 
personal care items. 

The food index declined from 123.4 to 
123.2 as prices were lower for pork, chicken, 
grapefruit, apples, and some canned fruits. 
Higher prices were reported for beef, 
bananas, oranges, tomatoes, potatoes, and 
celery. 

The shelter index increased from 139.6 
to 139.8 as both the rent and home-owner- 
ship components rose fractionally. 

The clothing index moved from 109.9 to 
110.4, mainly as a result of a number of 
prices moving up from previous month’s 
sale prices. Some piece goods were higher. 

The household operation index rose from 
121.3 to 121.5 as higher prices for coal, 
household utensils and equipment and some 
household supplies more than balanced sale 
price declines on furniture and floor cover- 
ings. 

Group indexes one year earlier (Novem- 
ber 1957) were: food, 120.2, shelter 136.3, 
clothing 109.8, household operation 120.5, 
and other commodities and services 127.7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in all ten regional cities between the 
beginning of September and October 1958, 
with increases ranging from a fractional 0.1 
per cent in Saskatoon-Regina to 0.6 per 
cent in both Ottawa and Vancouver*. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Food indexes were higher in all regional 
cities except St. John’s (down 0.7 per cent) 
and Toronto (unchanged). Beef prices rose 
in all regions while pork prices recorded an 
even more substantial decline in most 
regional cities. Most imported fruits and 
vegetables, particularly oranges and grape- 
fruit, were higher whereas domestically 
grown produce showed lower prices, espe- 
cially apples and potatoes. Egg prices 
declined in most eastern cities but were 
up generally in western cities. Coffee con- 
tinued to decline in most regional cities. 
Bread prices increased in Vancouver. 

The shelter index was unchanged in five 
of the ten regional cities and rose frac- 
tionally in the other five, with an increase 
of 0.3 per cent the largest change. 

Clothing indexes were unchanged in two 
cities, Saint John and Saskatoon-Regina, 
and higher in all other eight regional cities, 
increases ranging from 0.1 per cent in 
Toronto to 1.2 per cent in Vancouver. 

Household operation indexes rose in eight 
of the ten regional cities; an increase of 0.9 
per cent in Saint John was the largest 
change. Indexes for both St. John’s and 
Saskatoon-Regina were unchanged. 

Increases occurred in all ten regional cities 
for the other commodities and services in- 
dexes, with changes ranging from 0.1 per 
cent in Saint John to 1.6 per cent in St. 
John’s. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were as follows: Ottawa +0.7 to 1264; 
Vancouver +0.7 to 126.7; Halifax +0.6 to 
123.7; Edmonton-Calgary +0.6 to 1224; 
Saint John +0.5 to 126.2; Montreal +0.5 
to 126.6; St. John’s +0.2 to 112.7+; Toronto 
+0.2 to 1289; Winnipeg +02 to 123.5; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.1 to 123.1. 


Wholesale Prices, October 1958 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) eased slightly —0.1 per cent— 
between September and October, moving 
from 227.1 to 226.9, which is 0.8 per cent 
higher than October 1957. Four of the 
major groups declined and the remaining 
four advanced. 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951—100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


index 1949= 100 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Yearly Averages 


Vegetable products moved 0.7 per cent 
lower from 198.2 to 196.9, wood products 
decreased 0.6 per cent from 301.5 to 299.8, 
textile products moved down 0.5 per cent 
from 228.2 to 227.0 (the lowest point since 
December 1955), and animal products de- 
clined 0.1 per cent from 246.1 to 245.8. 


Non-ferrous metals rose—the third suc- 
cessive increase—2.4 per cent from 165.6 to 
169.5, non-metallic minerals advanced 04 
per cent from 187.5 to 188.2, iron products 
moved up 0.2 per cent from 251.6 to 252.0, 
and chemical products increased 0.2 per 
cent from 183.4 to 183.8. 


The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets rose from 211.1 in Sep- 
tember to 211.8 in October. The field 
products index dropped from 155.2 to 154.4 
but the animal products index rose, from 
266.9 to 269.3. The eastern index advanced 
from 227.3 to 228.2 and the western index 
from 194.8 to 195.5. 


The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) was down 0.5 per cent 


1954 


Index 1949= 100 


1955 1956 1957 1958 


Monthly Indexes 


from 1284 to 127.8 between September 
and October; the non-residential building 
materials price index advanced 0.2 per cent 
from 129.6 to 129.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) at mid-October was un- 
changed at 123.7 for the third successive 
month. The all-time high was 123.9, reached 
last July. Between mid-September and mid- 
October, the food index dropped 0.5 per 
cent, the apparel and the recreation indexes 
were unchanged, and all other group indexes 
rose. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, September 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956—100) rose fractionally, 
from 108.3 to 108.4, between mid-August 
and mid-September. A year earlier it was 
106.1. 

The all-time high was 109.6, reached last 
April. 


Employees of Class 1 railroads in the United States in 1957 were more than 56,000 
fewer than in the preceding year, according to a bulletin published by the Association 
of American Railroads. It was the sixth consecutive drop, 1952 to 1957, and the largest. 

(Class 1 railroads are now classified as those with annual operating revenues of 
$3 million or more. Prior to January 1, 1956, this amount was $1 million or more.) 


Total hours paid for, and avera 
total compensation rose. 
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ge number of hours paid for also declined, but 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. List No. 123 


Agriculture 


1. Agricultural Adjustment Problems in 
a Growing Economy. Edited by Earl O. 
Heady, and others. Assembled and pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the North 
Central Farm Management Research Com- 
mittee. Ames, Iowa State College Press, 
1958. Pp. 315. 

Includes papers presented at a conference 
on “Adjusting Commercial Agriculture to 
Economic Growth” sponsored by the North 
Central Farm Management Research Com- 
mittee in co-operation with the Farm Foun- 
es held in Chicago, March 18 and 19, 

2. WuNDERLICH, FrrepA. Farmer and Farm 
Labor in the Soviet Zone of Germany. Fore- 
word by Alvin Johnson. New York, Twayne 
Publishers, 1958. Pp. 162. 


The collectivized and nationalized farming 
in Eastern Germany has resulted in ineffi- 
cient methods of farming and in a sense of 
insecurity, fear of increased controls and of 
collectivization, and of arrest among farmers 
and farm workers. 


Annual Reports 


3. British CoLtumBtiA. Bureau or Eco- 
NOMIcS AND Statistics. Summary of Busi- 
ness Activity in British Columbia, 1957. An 
Annual Survey of Economic Conditions with 
a Statistical Supplement for the Years, 
1945-1957. Victoria, 1958. Pp. 35. 

‘4, CANADA. Crvia SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Annual Report for the Year 1957. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 14. 

5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABouR. An- 
nual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 19658. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1958. Pp..84. 

6. CanapA. DrpaRTMENT OF LaABourR. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
BrancH. Occupational Disablements in- 
curred by Employees of the Government of 
Canada, 1957-58. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 73. 
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7. Cyprus. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. An- 
nual Report for the Year, 1957. Nicosia, 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Pp. 86. 


8. Great Britarn. MInistry or LABouRr 
AND NatTIonaL Service. Time Rates of 
Wages and Hours of Labour, 1st April, 
1958. London, H.M:S.0O., 1958. Pp. 294. 


9. NaTionAL Bureau or Economic ReE- 
sparcH. Investing in Economic Knowledge: 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Report; a Record for 
1957 and Plans for 1958. New York, 1958. 
Pp. 108. 


10. New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF STATIS- 
tics. Report on the Industrial Accidents 
Statistics of New Zealand for the Year 1956. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1958. Pp. 
48. 


11. PENNSYLVANIA. Lasor RELATIONS 
Boarp. Twenty-First Annual Report for the 
Calendar Year ending December 31, 1967. 
Harrisburg, 1958. Pp. 156. 


Atomic Power 


12. AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. Atoms for 
Power; United States Policy in Atomic 
Energy Developments. Background Papers 
prepared for the use of Participants and 
the Final Report of the Twelfth American 
Assembly, Arden House, Harriman Campus 
of Columbia University, Harriman, New 
York, October 17-20, 1957. Final ed. New 
York, American Assembly, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1957. Pp. 165. 

Contents: Introduction: The Nature of 
the Atomic Power Problem, by Philip C. 
Jessup. The Environs of Atomic Power, by 
Robert Oppenheimer. The Atomic Power 
Program in the United States, by Oliver 
Townsend. An Appraisal of the United States 
Nuclear Power i ae by Walter H. Zinn. 
American Foreign Policy and the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, by Klaus Knorr. 
Nuclear Power in the United Kingdom, by 
Sir John Cockcroft. Europe and Atoms for 
Power, by Max Kohnstamm. Final Report 
of the Twelfth American Assembly. 

13. EuRoprEAN Propuctiviry Acency. The 
Industrial Challenge of Nuclear Energy; 
Research, Uses, Social Problems. Papers 
given during the Second Information Con- 
ference on Nuclear Energy for Management, 
Amsterdam, 24-28 June 1957, by P. Akar, 
and others. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1958. Pp. 301. 

Contains information on the following: 
“the organization and progress of nuclear 
research (including fusion) and industry’s 
part in this field; nuclear fuel resources, 
mineral prospecting, the manufacture of fuel 
elements, and the treatment of irradiated 
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fuels; nuclear energy as a source for generat- 
ing electric power and for propulsion: tech- 
nical, economic and financial problems; risks 
resulting from nuclear installations, the 
effects of radiation, methods of protection, 
the liability of operators of nuclear plant 
and insurance coverage.” 


Automation 


14. Automation and the Consumer, by 
eight Tory back-benchers: Sir John Barlow, 
and others. Foreword by Iain MacLeod. 
London, 1956. Pp. 40. 

Contents: The Meaning of Automation. The 
Probable Effects of Automation. The Penal- 
ties of Failure to use Automation. Automa- 
tion and the Mobility of Labour. Suggested 
Action by Management, Trade Unions and 
Government—Alone and Together. For Whose 
Benefit is Automation? Summary of Con- 
clusions and Recommendations. 

15. Inurnors. University. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND InpustTRIAL Revations. The 
Meaning of Work in an Age of Automation, 
by Bernard Karsh. Urbana, 1957. Pp. 3-13. 

Some results of automation: 1. a smaller 
labour force in plants; 2. relocation of plant 
facilities outside a city; 3. twenty-four hour 
a day operation of the plant because of the 
expense of letting the machines be idle. 


Automobile Industry and Trade 


16. EprrortA, ResearcH Reports. Profit 
Sharing and Union Strategy, by Helen B. 
Shaffer. Washington, 1958. Pp. 183-199. 

Deals with the United Automobile Work- 
ers’ demand that American automobile manu- 
facturers should share profits with their 
employees and with their customers. 

17, ReurHer, WALTER Pup. Price Policy 
and Public Responsibility; Administered 
Prices in the Automobile Industry; State- 
ment prepared for Presentation... to the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate... January 28, 1958. Detroit, 
UAW Publications Dept., 1958. Pp. 108. 

(Also) Reply Statement. April 3, 1958. 
po. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 


18. Hoop, Wit1t1am CuaRENcE. Output, 
Labour and Capital in the Canadian Eco- 
nomy, by Wm. C. Hood and Anthony Scott. 
Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 513. 

_A study prepared for the Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

Contents: Introduction. A Synoptic View 
of Growth. Theory of Economic Growth. The 
Population and the Labour Force. The Gross 
National Product and the Gross Domestic 
Product. The Accumulation of Capital. Divi- 
sions of Employment Output and Expendi- 
tures. 

19. Kent, Tom. Inside the Gordon Report. 
Winnipeg, Winnipeg Free Press, 1958. Pp. 
35. Reprinted from the Winnipeg Free 
Press. 
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Congresses and Conventions 


20. ‘AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
Conaress OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Proceedings of the Second Constitutional 
Convention of the AFL-CIO, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, December 5-12, 1957. Washing- 
ton, 1958? 2 volumes. 

Contents: v. 1. Daily Proceedings. v. 2. 
Report and Supplemental Reports of the 
Executive Council. 

21. CANADIAN PuLp AND PapreR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings, Forty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting, 1958. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 50. 


22. INSTITUTE OF PuBLIc ADMINISTRATION 
or Canapa. Proceedings of the Ninth An- 
nual Conference, Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario, September 4-7, 1957. Edited 
by Philip T. Clark and Frank J. McGilly. 
Toronto, Distributed for the Institute... 
by the University of Toronto Press, 1958? 
Pp. 376. 

Topics discussed: Impact of Monetary 
Policy on Financial Administration. Admin- 
istrative Training in Canadian Governments. 
Conservation and Taxation of Natural Re- 
sources. Advisory Committees in Adminis- 
tration. The Changing Structure of Local 
Government. The Role of the Departmental 
Personnel Officer. Co-ordination in Adminis- 
tration. The Fowler Commission Report on 
Broadcasting in Canada. 

23. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Gov- 
ERNMENTAL LABOR OrFFicIALs. Labor Laws 
and their Administration; Proceedings of 
the Fortieth Convention, Boise, Idaho, Sep- 
tember 29-October 3, 1957. Washington, 
GPO Sass ae Pr lsh: 


24. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL AccIDENT BoAaRrpS AND COMMISSIONS. 
Workmen’s Compensation Problems, 1987 ; 
Proceedings, 43rd Annual Convention, St. 
Paul, Minn., September 22-26, 1957. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1958. Pp. 204. 


25. SASKATCHEWAN Crvin Service AssoctA- 
TI0N. Proceedings and Minutes of the 
Forty-Fifth Annual Convention held in... 
Regina, May 21, 22 and 23, 1958. Regina, 
1958. Pp. 105. 


Education, Vocational 


26. Great BriITaAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
Inrormation. Technological Education in 
Britain. London, H.M.S.0., 1957. Pp. 35. 


Briefly describes “provision made in Great 
Britain for training in engineering and. in 
such applied sciences as industrial chemistry, 
applied physics and mineral survey.” 


27. US. Orrice or Epucation. Adminis- 


tration of Vocational Education; Regula- 


tions for the Administration of Vocational 
Education Programs under the Provisions 
of the Federal Vocational Education Acts. 
Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 44. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


28. BritisH Propuctiviry Councin. Indus- 
try uses Work Study. London, n.d., 1957? 
Pp. 48. 


Gives brief examples of work study in 
23 British firms. Work study is defined here 
as “the systematic analysis of methods, and 
it aims at increasing productivity by more 
effective use of labour, plant, materials and 
other resources.” 

29. HuropEAN Propuctiviry AcENcY. Com- 
pany Planning and Production Control; 
the Story of a Manufacturing Company, by 
George M. Arisman. Project no. 173. Paris, 
O.E.E.C., 1958. Pp. 92. 

A case study of an American company 
which overcame its financial difficulties by 
setting up a “Basic Management Structure 
of the Firm” which formulated company 
objectives and policies; by establishing a 
forecasting system; by planning manutfac- 
turing more effectively; by setting up pur- 
chase planning and procedure; by financial 
planning; by production control; and by 


learning to evaluate and interpret the results 
of planning. 


Employment Management 


30. DARTNELL Corporation. Planning, pre- 
paring, and revising Employee Handbooks; 
a Management Guide for strengthening Per- 
sonnel Policies, improving Communication, 
simplifying Supervision. Chicago, c1958. 
1 volume. 

Covers planning, preparing, revising, and 
using employee handbooks. 

31. Hook, CwHartes Rurrin. What a 
Supervisor should know about himself. 
Chicago, Dartnell Corporation, 1958. Pp. 23. 


The author, who is Chairman of Armco 
Steel Corporation, outlines his views on the 
qualities of a good supervisor. 


Industry—Location 


The following four pamphlets were pub- 
lished by the Alberta Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch in Edmonton in 1957 and 1958. 

32. Survey of Athabaska. Rev. February, 
1958. Pp. 16. 

33. Survey of Edson. 
Deja peel (a3, 

34. Survey of Ponoka. Rev. January, 1958. 
Pp 12: 

35. Survey of St. Paul. Rev. June, 1958. 
Poe a, 


Rev. July 1957. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


36. Intinors. University. INSTITUTE OF 
Lasor AND InpustTRIAL Revations. Interest 
Representation and Policy Choice in Labor 
Law Administration, by Murray Edelman. 
Urbana, 1958. Pp. 218-226. 


Examines the manner in which government 
agencies administer policy which has been 
laid down by a regulatory statute. 


37. JAMES, ArcHIp. The Industrial In- 
juries Act, Damages at Common Law, and 
Other Legislation. Cardiff, Published for, 
National Union of Mineworkers (South 
Wales Area) by Cymric Federation Press, 
1957, Pp. 282. 

A survey of workmen’s compensation and 
industrial injuries laws in Great Britain. 

38. Trapes Union Conaress. Jndustrial 
Law; an Introduction for Trade Union 
Officers. London, 1957. Pp. 40. 

A bird’s-eye view of the English legal 
system and trade union law. 

39. US. Bureau or EMPLOYMENT Secur- 
Iry. Comparison of State Unemployment 
Insurance Laws as of January 1, 19658. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 145. 


Labour Organization 


40. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT Epu- 
cATION. Are Big Unions less Democratic? 
Toronto, 1958. Pp. 9. A Citizens’ Forum 
pamphlet. 


41. Cocxsurn, JouHn. The Hungry Heart; 
a Romantic Biography of James Keir 
Hardie. London, Jarrolds, 1956. Pp. 286. 


James Keir Hardie was one of the prime 
organizers of the British Labour Party. He 
edited various trade union papers during his 
lifetime, in particular, the Labour Leader, 
the official organ of the Independent Labour 
Party. 


42. Daniets, WarterR Macuray, Ed. The 
American Labor Movement. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1958. Pp. 223. 


Gives a brief history of the American 
labour movement and discusses the merger 
of the AF of L and CIO, the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1947 
(the Taft-Hartley Act) and its application 
as seen by labour, management, and govern- 
ment spokesmen, the “right-to-work” laws, 
and internal union democracy and union 
ethics. 


43. Kerr, Crark. Unions and Union 
Leaders of Their Own Choosing. New York, 
The Fund for the Republic, 1957. Pp. 24. 

The author suggests six ways in which 
industrial trade union members can achieve 
more freedom: “Local union autonomy, a new 
faith for the union movement, secret elections 
of officers, independent judicial processes, 
permissive rules on entry to the union and on 
movement within industry, and narrow limits 
to union functions.” 


44, TrapeSs UNIoN Conaress. What the 
TUC is doing, 1958. London, 1958. Pp. 46. 
Labouring Classes 


45. Breverstock, A. G. Modern Appren- 
ticeship. London, Classic Publications Ltd. 
n.d., 1958? Pp. 89. 
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46. CuacuE, Ewan. Manpower Problems 
of the Next Decade. (Speech) before the 
Louisiana Personnel Management Confer- 
ence, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, February 27, 
1958. Washington, 1958. Pp. 8. 

Topics discussed are the labour force, 
industrial shifts, and occupational shifts. 

47. Henripin, Jacques. Les collets blancs 
(croissance et structure). Montreal, Service 
d’Education, Confederation des travailleurs 
catholiques du Canada, 1958. Pp. 14. 

Concerns the unionization of office workers. 

48. Myers, CHaArtesS ANpREwW. Labor 
Problems in the Industrialization of India. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 297. 

This book is concerned with the problems 
facing labour, management, and government 
in the industrial development of the Indian 
economy. 

49. Intinors. Universiry. INSTITUTE oF 
Lasork AND InpustriAL Revations. The 
Labor Contract: Provision and Practice, by 
Milton Derber, W. E. Chalmers, and Ross 
Stagner. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 12. 

Compares the practices of 48 companies 
regarding 11 contract items together with 
the relevant contract clauses. 

50. Parizeau, Ropert. Enquéte sur le 
salaire annual garantt. Montreal, Ecole des 
Hautes Commerciales, Service de documen- 
tation économique, 1958. Pp. 66. 


This study is based on the replies to a 
questionnaire which the author and the 
Association Professionnelle des Industriels 
sent out to over a thousand firms in the 
Province of Quebec. The questionnaire sought 
the opinion of the firm on the guaranteed 
annual wage. 


Occupation 


51. Beprorp, James Hiram. Your Future 
Job, a Guide to Personal and Occupational 
Orientation of Youth in the Atomic Age. 
New rev. ed. Los Angeles, Society for 
Occupational ‘Research, 1956. Pp. 366. 


52. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BraNcH. Careers in 
Meteorology. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pp. 20. 

Explains briefly the nature of the work, 
working conditions, earnings, personal quali- 
fications, preparation and training, advance- 
ment, related occupations, advantages and 
disadvantages, and how to enter the field. 

538. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RuseARcH Brancu. Optometrist. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pp. 20. 


Outlines education requirements, duties, 
working conditions, earnings, advantages 
and disadvantages. 


Open and Closed Shop 


54. AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR AND 
ConGRrESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. IN- 
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DUSTRIAL UNION DeparTMENT. T'he Case 
for the Union Shop. Washington, n.d., 1958? 
Pprsl 


This pamphlet argues that “the union shop 
is a guarantee of stability on the job for 
the period of the contract.” It also alleges 
that without the union shop collective bar- 
gaining would be undermined and that unions 
would lose their effectiveness. 


55. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL Workers. The I.B.E.W. looks at 
Restrictive Labor Laws. Washington, n.d., 
1958? Pp. 13. 


An argument against right-to-work laws 
in the U.S. 


56. Perro, Sytvester. Personal Freedom 
and Labor Policy. New York, Institute of 
Economic Affairs, New York University, 
c1958. Pp. 15. 


The author, Professor of Law at New York 
University Law School, advocates the right 
of employees to choose whether or not to 
join unions, among other things. 


United Nations 


57. Unitep NaTIoNs. COMMISSION ON THE 
Status or WomEN. Report of the Twelfth 
Session, 17 March-3 April 1958. New York, 
1958. Pp. 23. 


58. Unitep Nations. DEPARTMENT oF Eco- 
NOMIC AND Socrau Arrarrs. World Economic 
Survey, 1957. New York, 1958. Pp. 227. 


59. Unitep Nations. Economic ComMiIs- 
SION FoR ASIA AND THE Far East. Annual 
Report, 29 March 1957-15 March 1958. New 
York, 1958. Pp. 68. 


60. Unrrep Nations. Economic ComMiIs- 
sion For Latin America. Annual Report, 
30 May 1957-8 April 1958. New York, 1958. 
Pp: 29. 


61. Unrrep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
SION For Latin America. Economic Survey 
of Latin America, 1956. New York, United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic and Social 
Affairs, 1957. Pp. 183. 


Miscellaneous 


62. CANADA. CrviL SERvIcE COMMISSION. 
Civil Service Examinations ; Specimen Ques- 
tions and General Information. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 27. 


63. Latin AMERICAN MEETING oF EXPERTS 
on Steen Maxine AND TRANSFORMING IN- 
puSTRIES, SAo Pauto, 1956. Problems of the 
Steel Making and Transforming Industries 
in Latin America. I. Report of the Latin 
American Meeting of Experts on Steel 
Making and Transforming Industries. New 
York, United Nations, 1958. Pp. 62. 


Sponsored by the secretariats of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America and 
of the Technical Assistance Administration, 
in collaboration with the Associacao Bra- 
sileira de Metais. 


64. U.S. Commirree OF ENGINEERS AND 
ScIENTISTS FOR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT Pko- 
GRAMS. Summary Report of Survey of Atti- 
tudes of Scientists and Engineers in Govern- 
ment and Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. Pp. 78. 


This study is based on the answers to a 
questionnaire of about 17,500 engineers and 
scientists in the U.S. Federal Government 
service and about 3,400 similar individuals 
employed outside the Government. The infor- 
mation was collected between September 1956 
and January 1957. The questions concerned 
the following: 1. employer and place of em- 
ployment; 2. relative importance of 15 ele- 
ments which determine their over-all satis- 
faction with a research position; 3. jo 


satisfaction, professional freedom and oppor- 
tunity for professional growth; 4. working 
conditions and resources for research; 5. 
utilization and relationships with immediate 
supervisors and with higher management; 
6. pay, promotion and classification; 7. train- 
ing; 8. career prospects; and, 9. fringe 
benefits. 

65. U.S. Nationat Science FounpATION. 
Basic Research, a National Resource. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 64. 

Examines the need for more basic research 
in science. Basic research provides new 
knowledge to develop new products and new 


industries to keep up the economy. Basic 
research is necessary for national security. 


Revised Edition of ‘‘The Labour Force” Now Available 


The Labour Force, November 1945-—July 
1958, containing a revised historical series 
of the employment characteristics of the 
Canadian population, is now available 
through the Information Services Division 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
the price of $2.00. 

It is a revised edition of the Reference 
Paper No. 58 with labour force statistics 


Decisions of Umpire (Continued from page 1416) 


which she was willing to accept employ- 
ment, she had failed to prove that she was 
available for work from April 6, 1958. 


The dissenting member of the board held 
that the claimant had indicated her willing- 
ness to accept employment in quite a large 
area where there were many types of 
industries and that she had proved she was 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act from April 28, 1958. He held also 
that it was unreasonable to expect the 
claimant to travel 40 miles to and from 
employment “with the kind of transpor- 
tation facilities available”. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
substantially the same grounds as those 
contained in her appeal to the board of 
referees with respect to her availability for 
work. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
present case hinges on whether there were 
opportunities of employment within the 
capabilities of the claimant in the larger 
area where, as she stated in her appeal to 
the board of referees, she was willing to 
accept suitable work. 

This is purely a question of fact, and I 
must say that I am more impressed with 
the statement of the dissenting member 
regarding the “many types of industries” 
which exist in the larger area than with 
the vague reference made by the employ- 


for the period August 1951 to July 1958 
adjusted to population estimates based on 
the 1956 census rather than the 1951 census. 

Labour force data published in the 
regular monthly reports from August 1958 
take account of revised population esti- 
mates, and will form a consistent series with 
material in Reference Paper No. 58, the 
Bureau announced. 


ment officer with regard to the practically 
non-existent opportunities of employment 
in the area. But even the statement of 
the dissenting member lacks precision. There 
might be many types of industries in the 
locality that would give ample opportuni- 
ties for employees such as mechanics or 
operators, but little for clerical staff. In a 
case such as the present one which turns 
on the conditions of the local labour field, 
I think that the record should contain more 
detailed information. 

In this case, it is to be remembered that 
the claimant, who at first restricted her 
availability to R...... , subsequently ex- 
tended.at. to O..5.2. BWW iate iu 2g and as far 
south as the city limits; and it is not clear 
whether the employment officer’s statement 
regarding the scant opportunities of work 
dealt also with all the types of employment 
which the claimant was capable of perform- 
ing in view of her qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Under the circumstances, I am prepared 
to give the benefit of the doubt to the 
claimant; but since during the period she 
restricted her availability to R...... she 
could not have been available, I must dis- 
qualify her from April 6 to 27, 1958, 
inclusive. | 

But for this modification of the period 
of disqualification, the claimant’s appeal is 
allowed. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 
Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Table D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 


Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


NOTE—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line 
with population estimates based on the 1956 Census; consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 
are not strictly comparable with those for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those 
earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear in the forthcoming DBS 
Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 20, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


| 
P.E.I. Man. 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Oth Saxesstna . 2:5. lee. seeith taeh cae 6,159 110 439 1,728 2, 265 1,064 553 
Agricultural. ... se A ok a DO he 6 782 . 65 175 196 320 25 
Non-A griculturals,. bie ven > dtewsi dee 5,377 109 374 1,553 2,069 744 528 
Males: Co Sk I SR 4,638 90 340 1,311 1,666 812 419 
Agricultural <0 dee me cate wie 706 * 59 163 169 290 24 
Non=A gricgligral.sc.ous+ sa cliche ena 3,932 89 281 1,148 1,497 522 395 
Females; A w.2- bowed eA) on aN 1,521 20 99 417 599 252 134 

Agrioutiural. 23:2 pekee s panel eee co 76 - * 12 ri 30 * 
Non-Agricultural................... 1,445 20 93 405 572 222 133 
ATA ecH TS sien e ane meaees . ate. 6,159 110 439 1,728 2,265 1,064 553 
L419 OATEYT: ke uho is O80. AGL Ee «cee 563 14 49 205 164 97 34 
20-24 sears. gs. cal se Stet we. Gmina 782 16 60 251 266 129 60 
2b HBO VORYS. Specs cccde ole tet eee ean ts 2,857 51 180 792 1,080 480 274 
46—O8 yoara. cs... 4-4. tenant 1,725 28 128 432 664 309 164 
65:-years and: over) )o: sitter ok 232 bg 22 48 91 49 21 

Persons with Jobs 
All status groupss:-2 640, Gok can eee ene 5, 888 98 410 1,630 2,181 1,047 522 
BIOS n./c Sm dot saniat Mele Ceseteriaete eta 4,411 79 314 1,229 1,595 800 394 
Herhales,.; . is" 2,.cd ask chilean Meee ae 1,477 19 96 401 586 247 128 
Agrioultural vc aJiils eee 1 774 63 173 192 320 25 
Non-Agricultural......... fn aod She ere 5,114 97 347 1,457 1,989 727 497 
Paid: Workers; a). ) cee oh b Race to ory iets acd 4,707 80 319 1,333 1,851 680 444 
Maleg. 4. 5: <x sce ee eee 3,387 63 235 971 1,317 475 326 
Pémales: 1.0.1.0 fix, Sen 1,320 17 84 362 534 205 118 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes. .Sunciedadlsee. see 271 12 29 98 84 17 31 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes sts. Steele: a eae eee 5, 247 155 447 1, 487 1,750 890 518 
Males ®G).: 70h. SAMS fanltenaat aeeee 1,057 48 96 278 321 187 127 
Remables tance. 500i ae Cee 4,190 107 351 1,209 1,429 703 391 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
September 2), 1958 August 23, 1958 September 21, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(‘) Work(!) 
mbovaliooking tor Worke.c.c6 .0ce6ssicece cess 294 283 300 285 215 201 
Without Jobs.......... 271 262 281 267 197 186 
Under 1 month......... HES. 2; 81 — 81 _ 77 — 
1— 3 months........... : He 94 — 194 -- 84 — 
4— 6 months... oe or 43 — 40 - 21 = 
7—12 months... 5 | ae 38 —_ 42 — 12 — 
18—18 months............. ™ — - = — 
RIAN OVERS 25 crs vib de eho wise hs tie i — be oo * — 
Wedriked. 2 5.44". ...% ee Cm Sno 23 21 19 18 18 15 
1—14 hours... AF ae coeh to ‘ . ¥ . = ¥ 
Li ORMNOUTE ee dire telat cs ood amide bt ‘ 16 14 13 2 13 10 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total” column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Norn: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
becuase of rounding. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- ? 

Year and ; Finance, i" 

portation, : Supple Total 
Month +t Manu- Storage, 5 Construe-| Public Services mentary 4 
ough. and te tics Spliced ee” including | Labour 
Communi- Z t) Income 
cation? sa ge 
1953—Total....] 393 3,954 1,320 297 887 194 | 1,665 2,757 468 {12,110 
1954—Total....} 402 3,903 Tous 310 869 204 (1,764 3,010 494 12,432 
1955—Total....} 430 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 3,212 539 13,215 
1956—Total....} 489 4,604 1,537 405 1,102 226 2,072 3,521 590 14,719 
1957—Total....} 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 = |2,268 3,926 639 15,825 
47.3 410.4 DA Pm erecta ve Boge Jars ketene Lief careers ans na ante RIALS hak coos Woy Frade, cia os 1,385.0 
46.0 407.0 pO ae ARR ENO Speier eto Wait od! Genie ia! mor eciee ae aaee 1,363.6 
46.2 401.4 140.6 88.0 290.4 65.7 | 592.5 | 1,015.7 163.6 |1,344.6 
45.7 386.1 SY RE le 3 patna eee ie Gees) Sea era Lae 1,294.8 
46.0 381.9 LOB ra area inact eearcalere ees a vee sae Hs arareatie sifisrenaic cuetsarnlPeb- nee Gerd 1,267.8 
46.5 385.5 132.2 64.7 229.1 65.2 | 567.1 | 1,02 163.5 |1,277.1 
45.8 389.8 TO ieee poses beaks act alew © x ZUle sm sie g'= pall oaiciewsea.s SED ot RAD BE Ore 1,283.2 
43.9 392.3 TOG Oe emer eee le hes eile ral cnsae call gud Ouivie ell cedacei cb Sane «2 1,304.0 
44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 289.1 69.0 | 585.4 | 1,069.7 168.4 |1,354.8 
45.6 404.9 LAS i ene eRe Ne PC ree EE es icine aL Ge SAy.g pestle sioxwrall Aue et 6 6 1,384.5 
45.0 402.1 MDE TaNE Eee female teeta Msi a a2] cota cia\hadla'y ists batee] «ciate soe ots 1,382.1 
45.5 399.8 145.7 5.7 335.4 71.1 | 592.3 | 1,080.5 172.0 |1,385.6 
44.5 404.0 Scone meee eerie | (tate errs ll er PRS ha CARN ann ata alll ove sate ayeds'| m.cvasg abaze c 403.6 
i 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries, 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, employ- 
ers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,760,844 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month Shatin ocean Average TRAE Ayones 
ggregate] Average eekly ggregate] Average eekly 

berate Weekly |Wagesand| Wages and spare Weekly |Wagesand|Wages and 

a Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 

$ $ 

1947—Average..........00-005: 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average.............+-+- 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average...........00000: 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average..............-+- 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average...............-- 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—Average........-eeeeeees 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—Average..........+.200+: 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average..........000000- 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average.............505- 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average.............+.-- 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1957—Average..............5-: 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
1967—Sept. Dow... ec beceek es 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
Oct 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
Nov. 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
Dec. 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
1958—Jan. 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
Feb. 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
Mar. 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
Apr. 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
May eis dois elasiar + 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
DUHO. Va crate Portaiincenie 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
Daly Ace ateeeewes 121.3 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
BUGS: <Liscveccisncecteibats 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
Bente (Uinta. ee eae 121.5 200.8 164.6 70.72 111.3 184.6 164.7 72.43 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ait pel and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service 


TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


SE 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Employment Index Numbers 
Area 


Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 


1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) Provinces 
IVS WIOUN GIANG, 6 oss. dscns cis'e als Pah aw aca Sige oe gem gts 138.3 139.3 144.7 61.70 61.86 62.16 
Prince Edward Island. . Nt PE ee eS 126.5 123.1 129.9 50.29 50.50 49.54 


Nova Scotia... 
New Brunswick... 


sche fo tet AIAG, IOS GE OE Oe AAS te ei AIO 120.7 120.7 125.5 67.77 68.11 65.62 

CURSES toe. wade ire SE RS RS i ey 121.1 i 

UES Ga) Secs. Ne, SR eae a ae rege See 113.1 113.8 115.9 67.88 67.51 65.43 

NMDSN, Ccbicty cate hats > foe tee canvart ethene 136.9 135.9 137.0 69.51 69.37 66.15 

Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 160.9 160.3 162.6 73.60 72.43 69.76 

British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 120.1 119.7 135.5 76.01 74.75 74.88 
BUTE PRE, Sopcast ee hee ei Ei ye ae 121.5 122.0 127.6 70.72 70.76 68.48 


Ottawa—Hull 
Peterborough 
Osh 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industry 


Mining........ 
Metal mining. . 
Gold... 
Other metal... 
Ryele sa 
Coal. 
Oil and natural gas.. 
Non-metal.. Be 


Manufacturing........... 
Food and beverages. . 
Meat products. . 
Canned and preserv ed fruits and vegetables... 
Grain mill products ion «25..035 Soe? ee ees 
Bread and other bakery Oe 
Biscuits and crackers. . es : ae ac Ae ee 
Distilled and malt liquors a ess 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................... 
Rubber producta.cxsss dens oo s boa tS aete ae 
Leather products: .caavce) soos. eee» caecke Rn be st 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven mendes. A 
Woollen goods.. re ae ee. 
Synthetic textiles and silk.. Se 
Clothing (textile and fur)................02.00-5 . 
Men's GlotRing.< aut Sens ics «oes sac > ae os 
Women’s clothing PS eee ee : 
MENGE COOAE . 5-ciSe a Ghats ciate a es. Coa TS won aches oe 
Wood Droducte.. deniti. sat cic ne ee a tale SERIE we 
Saw. and planing mille:........cvegs.. ca Oot «see 
BONG URS isis oan Kintdeds ate astols m GARE 4 Soc EH ae oe 
Other wood producta:s.«ic. sess + 6.0 As Rowe 
Parer products. ofenitgefh. cs pate Riaer coe ee eas ome tls 
Pulp atid paper music... . clot gas ac 8 oo de eB oivek 
Other paner productacoisjevenn toa taa0'o- Ie ater 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 
iron. and steel praductaiiss: diese ics «aso webct 
Agricultural implements.................-....--- 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 
Hardware and $0018.50+:s,.3. «2-88 740505-8 the one 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 
Tron: castings... 33.4.7. 34. <- Gs sgstie tae Save aR 
Machinery mlgie re. ca oc os): ae bs ete een ote 
Primary iron ahdisteél......6. acs. «ss ous eben 
Sheet metal products,. ...;..2.a07 0+ «+. ab eebexs 
Transportation equipment.................2e.000e- 
Arrcraft. aud partacccaty «aris ae vh.p a wees ee 
Motor yehiclesi...:2. gah: ds.0t pe os als cal heh ona 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 
Shipbuilding and repairing......................- 
Non-ferrous metal products............... 
Aluminum products. . ; 
Brass and copper products. . 
Smelting and tefining. \.27 Soy cc keeee esas 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 
Non-metallic mineral products................+-- 
Clay: products:.cc- cose nen cee eee ee 
Glass and glass products... .. J30.<0.)-ser<sosens 
Products of petroleum and coal...............-.++- 
Chemical products: 45.4. cde cessed es 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. .... . 
Acids, alkalis and salts............-..20++seeeee: 


Construction®: ...c...c¢nsa) ee eee 
Building and general engineering................... 
Building. ...:.5 d.s.ccesapion paste ee ee eee 
General engineering: ....... sac ui neen ceenaaenee 
Highways, bridges and streets..............++-++- 


Service 


Laundries and dry cleaning plants 
Other service 


Industrial composites, .. ).....,...-csseence see a. 


eS 
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Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


1958 


1957 


bt 09 I 09 4 00 9 OO 


_ 
~ 
_ 


114.9 


Sept. 1 
1958 


Aug. 1 
1958 


Sept. 1 
1957 


= 2 ee 


Takles C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked seins apices Earnings 
ca. Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

Newfoundland : aa Be : i 38.6 38.0 41.3 150.2 150.5 153.8 
Nova Scotia... : : 23% 40.4 40.5 41.1 145.4 146.3 143.7 
New Brunswick : pee .34 41.4 42.0 41.5 139.9 143.0 137.2 
CMODRGce eas needa : So ies se Sede th 41.7 41.2 41.9 148.2 149.8 143.7 
Ontario..... : oy SER Ak Ea aes tn BM 40.3 40.3 40.2 172.2 174.3 167.4 
Manitoba.... . RES ee few RE SoS ee 40.8 40.3 40.0 155.6 155.1 149.8 
PraSRUOMENGADY 40 be cede. 1-8 Ub on sind en ue eta eR as 39.5 39.3 39.9 5 er | 177.2 169.5 
ELA Ee a Recall caine wh cect cenbeeas ee Rene 40.4 39.8 40.2 171.6 173.1 167.4 
ESCM BOUT IGT (SP sees ck st cua cSp cic as Calta 8's Ries 38.1 37.2 38.0 200.2 199.7 190.1 


() Includes Northwest Territories. 

(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 

Norr:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours a bp a ee 
Industry | | 
Sept. 1/Aug. 1)Sept. 1/Sept. 1/Aug. 1)Sept. 1)/Sept. 1)Aug. 1|Sept. 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

no no no cts cts cts $ $ $ 
LO a a ee as ae oe ee eee ra 40.9 40.6 42.4 | 195.9 | 195.0 | 188.0 | 80.12 | 79.17 79.71 
Motal mining ings s nile ots ain done Se aos ewe 40.7 40.3 42.9 | 204.3 | 203.4 | 196.2 | 83.15 | 81.97 84.17 
COON os Karisvestand pero tttne te oaaisrateaienan tests 42.3 41.6 41.9 | 159.2 | 159.4 | 157.5 | 67.34 | 66.31 65.99 
Other imnetaliccates cedar aes cheers pene 40.1 39.8 43.3 | 222.0 | 220.8 | 211.0 | 89.02 | 87.88 91.36 
BYU iss oo: eR GEN cele Ua Tete o ee ee RE SS ve Gath 40.0} 39.7 40.9 | 185.9 | 186.3 | 179.5 | 74.36 | 73.96 73.42 
GORI 022es 7a Cnet aie cen temp oatecataunie s 38.8 39.1 39.6 | 170.6 | 172.8 | 163.8 | 66.19 | 67.56 64.86 
Oil and natural gad;>2.. dbase o. cd eters eo 42.4 40.7 42.9 | 212.0 | 209.5 | 204.2 | 89.89 | 85.27 87.60 
NOtMeraetal.| fcc cn eee nesses nae ten caees 43.1 43.3 43.0 | 172.8 | 170.0 | 165.6 | 74.48 | 73.61 71.21 
Manutacturinigs, 205; cc ae ates ws Oe Geen e se Cae 40.6 40.3 40.6 | 164.2 | 165.9 | 159.5 | 66.67 | 66.86 64.76 
Pood and be Vverageat ocssee enc fas oe seeceat an 40.6 40.9 41.0 | 189.8 | 143.1 | 183.8 | 56.76 | 58.53 54.86 
Meat products: ...ku dade seo. ob aabes cox nee 40.9 41.2 40.6 | 167.0 | 167.5 | 167.5 | 68.30 | 69.01 68.01 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 37.9 | 39.1 40.4 | 108.5 | 115.3 | 102.7 | 41.12 | 45.08 | 41.49 
Grain mill products..S. gee... cose ewhe nce bce 42.7} 42.5] 41.9 | 158.4 | 158.2 | 150.9 | 67.64 | 67.24 | 63.23 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.7} 42.9] 43.8 | 135.7 | 184.2 | 129.9 | 57.94 | 57.57 | 56.90 
Distilled and malt liquors.................. 40.6 40.8 40.0 | 189.9 | 191.6 | 183.1 | 77.10 | 78.17 73.24 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............- 40.8 | 42.6] 39.8 | 165.3 | 167.8 | 156.0 | 67.44 | 71.48 | 62.09 
Rubber products 40.7 | 40.3 | 39.0 | 173.2 | 171.5 | 164.5 | 70.49 | 69.11 64.16 
Leather products ach 4 ok 40.1 40.5 | 114.2 | 114.1 | 110.6 | 46.94 | 45.75 | 44.79 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 41.0 39.7 40.2 | 108.6 | 109.1 | 107.2 | 44.53 | 43.31 43.09 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.8] 41.2 | 42.0] 124.9 | 124.9 | 121.6 | 52.21 | 51.46 | 51.07 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........} 39.6 37.8 39.6 | 123.7 | 122.8 | 121.8 | 48.99 | 46.42 48.23 
Woollen WOOUE, 1; asa: ys cia andi cone eon cane oe 43.4 43.3 43.1 | 118.2 | 117.9 | 114.2 | 51.30 | 51.05 49.22 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.4 43.6 44.6 | 1383.3 | 134.8 | 129.2 | 57.85 | 58.77 57.62 
Clothing (textile and fur)..................4.- 38.9 37.7 38.7 | 108.8 | 108.1 | 105.5 | 42.32 | 40.75 40.83 
Mans BIOENIMIET crete et latices tee os rt tates 38.3 36.8 37.9 | 109.8 | 109.3 | 106.3 | 42.05 | 40.22 40.29 
Women's ClstHin is YRS sccithis 6c singel ees ole 37.9 36.1 37.7 | 115.7 | 114.6 | 114.0 | 43.85 | 41.37 42.98 
Knit COOdR.iccadk debe be eoninerm a ae a 40.8 40.0 40.7 | 102.2 | 101.0 | 100.0 | 41.70 | 40.40 40.70 
PNWOGH TITORUCER een ote ccavcmcauieiao eer 41.9 40.9 41.5 | 145.6 | 145.2 | 141.8 | 61.01 | 59.39 58.85 
Saw and planing mills...................+5 41.3 40.0 40.5 | 154.3 | 153.2 | 150.8 | 63.73 | 61.28 61.07 
BTML WLO ce ore cement nin ao Deis ceren iat tata 43.4 42.8 43.6 | 134.3 | 134.9 | 130.1 | 58.29 | 57.74 56.72 
Other wood products........0-.sccs0sscenes 42.0 41.5 42.2 | 124.7 | 127.0 | 123.1 | 52.37 | 52.71 51.95 
Paper Producten: ava keisceirs <b cata bee 41.2 41.0 41.4 | 193.6 | 193.6 | 188.3 | 79.76 | 79.38 77.96 
PUB ONG PAGE HIS, v.14. ace vam eteie wee careeens 41.2 40.8 41.3 | 208.0 | 207.4 | 202.5 | 85.70 | 84.62 83.63 
Other paper products...............scceeves 41.5 41.3 41.8 | 153.5 | 154.5 | 146.8 | 63.70 | 63.81 61.36 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... ... 39.4 39.5 40.2 | 198.7 | 198.0 | 187.7 | 78.29 | 78.21 75.46 
*Iron and steel products...........scecssecses 40.7 | 40.6] 40.9 | 190.5 | 192.2 | 185.5 | 77.53 | 78.03 | 75.87 
Agricultural implements..................+- 40.2 39.3 37.2 | 197.3 | 188.2 | 171.5 | 79.31 | 73.96 63.80 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.2 | 40.2] 41.2 | 187.1 | 187.0 | 182.2 | 77.09 | 75.17 | 75.07 
EIATO WATE BNC GOOIS.; cers ocle se ve ee etentea te 41.2 40.3 41.0 | 167.4 | 166.8 | 164.5 | 68.97 | 67.22 67.45 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 42.2} 41.6] 41.5 | 166.8 | 164.1 | 157.3 | 70.39 | 68.27 | 65.28 
Tron GAstiNGAs. cc slee once anata san ee 40.2 39.8 41.0 | 183.6 | 183.3 | 177.5 | 73.81 | 72.95 72.78 
Machinery manufacturin, 40.6 41.0] 41.5 | 178.7 | 179.7 | 172.3 | 72.55 | 73.68 71.50 

rimary iron and steel. . ..| 39.4 40.2 40.6 | 224.5 | 225.1 | 219.5 | 88.45 | 90.49 89.12 

Sheet metal products...........sccecssceees 41.7 42.3 41.3 | 192.8 | 192.2 | 180.7 | 80.40 | 81.30 74.63 

*Transportation equipment................... 39.4] 39.2] 38.6 | 189.8 | 188.5 | 182.1 | 74.78 | 73.89 | 70.29 
Adreratt and parte a5, oe. css ss eves news e ees 40.8 41.2 40.8 | 195.0 | 195.7 | 182.2 | 79.56 | 80.63 74.34 
Motor vellioless.: sass. < cs.0s.0 aie aseuse eres 36.7 35.6 34.2 | 209.8 | 204.1 | 197.1 | 77.00 | 72.66 67.41 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 39.8 | 37.6] 36.1 | 185.7 | 185.1 | 182.4 | 73.91 | 69.60 | 65.85 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 38.6] 38.8] 38.3 | 179.3 | 179.3 | 178.7 | 69.21 | 69.57 | 68.44 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................- 40.3 41.4 42.3 | 189.1 | 183.0 | 176.9 | 76.21 | 75.76 74.83 

*Non-ferrous metal products.............+..-:- 38.8] 39.3 | 40.6 | 194.6 | 195.8 | 184.8 | 75.50 | 76.95 | 75.03 
Alfiminaml products... ee fsc400.0.0701r0 cattle ners 41.6} 42.0] 41.2 | 166.8 | 169.0 | 157.5 | 69.39 | 70.98 | 64.89 
Brass and copper products............+.+++: 40.8} 40.0] 41.5 | 181.8 | 181.5 | 171.6 | 74.17 | 72.60 | 71.21 
Smelting and refining, ..5+ ss. sec sceess 37.6 38.5 40.3 | 214.2 | 215.0 | 205.4 | 80.54 | 82.78 82.78 

*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.5 40.6 40.5 | 172.2 | 173.6 | 165.6 | 69.74 | 70.48 67.07 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.}| 40.0} 40.8} 40.2 | 192.5 | 194.5 | 185.5 | 77.00 | 79.36 | 74.57 
Radios and radio parts............e+sseeees 40.3 40.6 40.7 | 154.2 | 155.2 | 145.2 | 62.14 | 63.01 59.10 
Batteries, 5. ccvnn clan ocx erin toakae cess ate sete 40.8 41.2 41.8 | 165.2 | 164.0 | 163.0 | 67.40 | 67.57 68.13 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

BULGER Pecan gente ei es mace eens 41.4] 41.0] 39.3 | 170.1 | 172.3 | 169.2 | 70.42 | 70.64 | 66.50 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.0 | 39.1] 40.7 | 162.5 | 162.9 | 154.8 | 65.00 | 63.69 | 63.00 
Wire and’ Gabler ce occcasw ahasmele caine cee 42.1 43.0 41.7 | 191.5 | 191.3 | 183.4 | 80.62 | 82.26 76.48 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............- 44.2] 44.3 | 43.5 | 167.6 | 166.0 | 161.0 | 74.08 | 73.54 | 70.04 
Clay producty. ue oncscnnnamnohinteti amencns ame 42.6 | 42.4] 43.0 | 155.5 | 153.4 | 150.0 | 66.24 | 65.04 | 64.50 
Glass and glass products..............ses0- 41.8} 43.4] 41.7 | 165.8 | 163.5 | 155.9 | 69.30 | 70.96 | 65.01 

Products of petroleum and coal..............- 41.2] 40.1 42.1 | 232.7 | 229.2 | 224.9 | 95.87 | 91.91 | 94.68 

Chemical products. 27.30 cccers cehmaeecenienen 40.5 | 40.5 | 40.5 | 182.4 | 182.1 | 173.5 | 73.87 | 73.75 | 70.27 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 41.4} 41.0] 40.6 | 143.7 | 142.6 | 134.5 | 59.49 | 58.47 | 54.61 
Acids, alkalis and salts..............-..008- 40.1} 40.0] 40.0 | 209.1 | 209.2 | 200.6 | 83.85 | 83.68 | 80.24 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries .| 41.3] 41.4] 41.2 | 187.9 |:139.3 | 131.0 | 56.95 | 57.67 | 53.97 

*Durable goods: .ahdss, +> se eames 40.7 | 40.4] 40.5 | 178.3 | 179.3 | 178.1 | 72.57 | 72.44 | 70.11 

Non-durable goods.............0.000005 40.5 | 40.2] 40.6 | 151.4 | 152.8 | 145.9 | 61.32 | 61.43 | 59.24 

Construction’... 7/00). ss scxcien Stoneman ..| 42.5 | 42.8] 43.2 | 175.9 | 176.0 | 174.5 | 74.76 | 75.33 | 75.38 
Building and general engineering............ 42.1] 42.7] 43.1] 192.5 | 191.7 | 189.9 | 81.04 | 81.86 | 81.85 
Highways, bridges and streets............. 43.2 | 43.1] 43.2 | 147.6 | 144.7 | 142.6 | 63.76 | 62.37 | 61.60 

Electric and motor transportation........ ..| 44.6] 44.2] 45.0] 169.2 | 168.7 | 160.0 | 75.46 | 74.57 | 72.00 

BOrViCOs oh, wciman = e,cinlers os0,a.0 athe enentenicee eaneene 39.6} 39.6] 40.1] 95.0] 94.8] 91.7 | 37.62 | 37.54 | 36.77 
Hotels and restaurants.............0:seeee: 39.7 | 39.8] 40.6} 92.5] 92.5] 89.7 | 36.72 | 36.82 | 36.42 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......... 39.9] 39.4] 39.6] 96.0] 95.5] 90.8 | 38.30 | 37.63 | 35.96 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average eae 
age Average = {————___—____-—_ 
Period wes Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer |_ Average 
Per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1949................00: 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950.................-- 42.3 103.6 43 .82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951...............-4.- 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952................... 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953..............0000- 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954................05. 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955..............0200 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956...............205- 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 127.2 

Week Preceding: 
dgtember: he OD ictus cits enees =< «6 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October i LE a ed on 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
November Li LOB7 cc ccecsccscccces 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 123.3 127.7 
pa Se ct dee On OT, A ne 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 
January DALGUS.5'tce wads ungs bie os 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
MONMEAPTCAM EY LOR. sdcacrtaeee sscess 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 123.7 127.1 
March BW LOGB 4 axcthah tadede Sas 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 
April DV LODS sy tehmnes sense «4:5 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 
ay sg) Se ae ee 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 
June UPEODSs deceit wsiness.e/a-0 4's’ 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 125.1 130.5 
July Be LOS. utasthe ate pias nivis << 40.5 166.6 67.47 161.8 124.7 129.8 
Augu: aT ie a eo, 40.3 165.9 66.86 160.3 125.2 128.0 
Botember Peta dames eset) 0% os 40.6 164.2 66.67 159.8 125.6 127.2 


Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC °757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


AE Unfilled Vacancies* Registration for Employment 
erio: 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
November 1, 1952 ae 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99, 383 49, 258 148, 641 
November 1, 1953 15, 282 13,058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 
November 1, 1954 13,724 10,501 24,225 187, 123 77,003 264,126 
November 1, 1955 24, 268 14, 665 38,933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
November 1, 1956 ; 31,997 17,154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173,720 
November 1, 1957...... ; 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305, 030 
December 1, 1957 : 13,327 11,209 24,536 327,335 107, 201 434,536 
January 1, 1958 ; Me 7,450 7,270 14,720 607 , 217 147, 423 754,640 
February 1, 1958 , a 6,822 7,860 14,682 677,163 167,591 844,754 
March 1, 1958 aioe aaa. 7,389 8,459 15, 848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 
April 1, 1958. ; ult a. 9,730 10, 892 20,622 697, 400 171, 088 868, 488 
May | Weal i} Bae ae eee ay, 17,323 13,174 30,497 592,509 165,419 757,928 
June 1, 1958... Wagers ce nS 15,172 14,677 29, 849 450, 357 156, 624 606,981 
July 1, 1958. ; : 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155, 245 506, 142 
August 1, 1958.... - wreath 11,505 11, 858 23, 363 252,853 119,157 372,010 
September 1, 1958.. : Se herasit 10,012 13,446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343,742 
October 1F1058 (ies: Sees. 9,385 11,430 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 335, 549 
November 1, 1958 (1)............... 7,319 9,552 16,871 255,451 115,711 371, 162 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 
30, 1958(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total 
August September 
29, 1958 30, 1957 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................... 1, 282 213 1,495 _ 263 | — 368 
OT ERUR Wma Save cicte Ss te Farce vey «ug dans 4eec vas 436 4 440 | + 144 | — 365 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 356 29 385 _ 33 - 230 
DACERE DEINE ORS. oes CN yaks des ASE ee setts 208 5 213 | + 17} + 11 
TAT) Reg rede RhCgae Se ie Re ae pee Sey carer nc 111 13 124 - 38 - 234 
Go) UATE YR Al SS | 14 2 1} + 4 ~ 2 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................. ” — 7 ad 9 + 3 
Ronen TLE Wests 5% bt ct. SR ae, vec oe Soe MB on 16 9 25 = 7 _ 8 
EM ISER MTCTERITN Ere ice clot te ete sw onc otate 1s Sms 2,298 1,914 4,212} — 861 | — 1,537 
Pocus Gud Beverages... 5.0 )s.. sie adaseevecss 452 305 757 - 222 - 261 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................ 2 6 8 - 3 _ 11 
Rubber Products.......5...3.... See ite sere to 16 15 31 + 16 ao 5 
Leather Products.........2..000-2- tac sae 37 117 154 ~ 54 = 63 
Textile Products (except clothing).............. 60 90 15 - 23 119 
Clothing (textile and fur). i.......0.cc-. cece eee 93 821 914 _ 465 _ 223 
WEGOU EROCUGHG 545 cou ss Ga foes va au estes 3 275 50 325 | + 5 - 8 
EDEE TROCUOUR crass se Peas eed vue ccde yee ues : 71 31 102 - 15 - 62 
Printing, Publishing and Allied dace we ong ee 113 108 221 aa 8 - 14 
Tron and Steel Products. . : wae 335 69 404 -- 48 _ 152 
Transportation Equipment... Pe tee ae Oe ; 304 46 350 | — 7} - 303 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products............... 125 32 157 + 47 - 26 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. . ee 112 77 1s9 | — 71 - 171 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................. 95 12 107 | + 5} + 29 
Products of Petroleum and Coal............... 38 14 52 + 5 a 19 
NEaIOTAIGR) SEOUUCHR cL. et wpe chs dees crs vyides 94 45 139 _ 43 - 137 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.......... 76 76 152 aa 4 - 40 
OEE UTED gan cy lek Uh Aare a 1,603 55 1,658 53 | — 1,129 
BNOLGE CONGIAGCOTE. i. see chic c lek c cena tcc seme: 1,008 29 1,037 - 3 912 
Special Trade Contractors................0s.0--- 595 26 621 — & - 217 
Transportation, Storage and Communication... .. 355 180 535 | — te 344 
PULSTINDORUAGION <cclns APR eh eee eeek wdmaes +s cued 281 72 353 - 68; — 258 
CLADE cen AS Som AMD tiles bids @earrewaeaa ge 23 15 38 0; - 31 
MMPI PAMIORtION ake nee ee ek ee ae wcain tae dee: 51 93 144 - 17 a 55 
Papite: Otiity Operation... os sic e eae cece emns 57 21 23 | + 14}; — 123 
PAQUET ee te nak Sea cee oak fear hueds cemeSes 1,597 1,800 3,397 | — 336] — 1,265 
WAMU ORBIN Ue ete Eat Cae oa: Suet Hee wkn se Fienescceinus 558 356 914 96) — 50 
UNTUCSU i aRe ir ape S RE aOR Eee eer 1,039 1,444 2,483 | — 240) — 1,215 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 509 401 910 - 144 ~ 83 
PUOEN NG ake Sar a oop aie nb cin wis ec’ oi heio eles wa wee > 1,501 6,960 8,461 | — 332 | — 1,358 
Community or Public Service...................- 164 1,160 1,324} — 135 | — 324 
Government Services ic ctiadidccs ens. varsvcccveye 592 292 884] + 15| — 123 
PEBCTEAMION TOLVICE I ees anaes silo ce yesh ares eetips 65 53 Ww8) + 22 _ 44 
ARISMIORE TOL ICE adore cen ie oe vance reed bare ccreps 325 302 627 | — 83) + 30 
PPSEROMEL DET VIGE. iiierie'S cis cies code ote aes se see on 355 5,153 5,508 | — 151 - 897 
MOP RIRL TD OUWE care huths Lilcca see ctias seamen 9,994 11,577 21,571 | — 1,949} — 6,802 
(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 2, 1958(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


Registrations for Employment 


Occupational Group 


Male Female 
Professional and managerial workers..... 867 861 
‘Clenteal -workersivs. sc <.avras ceteasccgex 761 2,122 
Bales WOrKGIS <..0\0004seeciiees eda cs emians 1,181 992 
Personal and domestic service workers.. . 466 5,557 
BOAMONye.aiahk oot date sme avenasncan’ 6 _ 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.)... 1,126 67 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 3,506 1,251 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

TODACOO) xctdavn se ooh a sae ene 44 16 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 77 956 
Lumber and lumber products........ 419 1 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 52 12 
Leather and leather products........ 31 68 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 13 _ 
Metalworking :.<csse<e devine ccccccend 286 17 
Bleotrieshs ccs .eation. bea een san’ 77 14 
Transportation equipment........... 1 _ 
Mining. 2:52 20 cee ke ca teee i vawecsaer 87 _- 
Constractigns.< v6 Suis. 5.25 ieee + oit.0'8 ed 990 _— 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 432 19 
Communications and public utility... 16 _ 
Trade and service..........-..ee+0+: 126 114 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 763 25 
Povemiew.d <i cgetans Glen cnc ee ated 41 9 
Apprentices... esteuievemes apsw cee se ces 51 — 

Unskilled workers... 0x s«sseicbelsve ca naled 1,472 580 
Food and'tobaoto....<:iev-vssa0e dee 306 245 
Lumber and lumber products........ 67 19 
Motalworliiig’. cer.0s Sites ss einne cen 45 ll 
Construction Na. seb eters > Teens 603 _ 
Other unskilled workers............- 451 305 

Grand Total icin ccsacawne 9,385 11,430 


(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Total 


1,728 
2,883 
2,173 
6,023 

6 
1,193 
4,757 


Male 


6,531 
13, 422 
5,314 
24,615 
1,190 
2,009 
104, 062 


26,840 


228, 426 


Female 


1,782 
43, 203 
12,685 
17,130 

2 
166 
15,695 


1 
12, 646 


107,123 


335,549 


Total 


8,313 
56, 625 
17,999 
41,745 

1,192 

2,175 

119,757 


> 
[i 
io} 
i 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 2, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
U 
Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
October August October October August October 
2, 1958 28, 1958 3, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1958 3, 1957 
baat Se ol 4 eal aia aS ete. oe 
PCC TOES TC [ee ion a 238 313 149 7,376 7,882 5,333 
Mcmner Bir OO lte theo: sti ccGe obo cicceclltic sos enone. 9 32 2,320 2,194 1,017 
pg Tea ee Sree ae ie 3 902 682 734 
OWEN ees cin 5 VeaeeR reo susales 114 4,154 5,006 3,582 
Prince Edward Island................. 761 1,128 1,252 965 
MCDBTIOCLOLOWH ic is.se5cbadees seas s 134 766 728 630 
RIUNANGrSIdO 5 5s. 0.55 ceed eae na cea’s 627 362 524 335 
: PLONE POOLR I SEARS 3 oxi fav's sea be vbes uss 976 18, 423 12,829 10,636 
IMME 20s «5 cin. anaes oa + wee 6 413 438 423 
! MATT OWATED Su% We savings pSelveg ve cadens 4 724 564 504 
} LUC UP Rp es nee ere, ee 554 3,694 3,738 3,146 
VER TICRN ; OUNs crs Aah FOB RG co coos eM cures bie LS doce ed coe oe eevcecon ee. 268 267 273 
OT CREE Ee er a oe ee 87 880 888 723 
PECORDOOU AEE a.e Sagi s OEREY siad ides 8 285 261 249 
{ IN GW GHASLOW s<cci0s04 onSivbhie ve vanes 47 1,983 2,340 1,562 
4 BRD ECM Sho) TNR 4 cavcbe igh dees tc. CR cece eden. 298 233 478 
} 171 8,432 2,814 1,887 
Be alot. 3 gata, 23 733 628 640 
56 713 658 751 
752 11,078 12,028 10,396 
eo05 aa) 768 703 711 
35 837 1,065 682 
DRCERSIUNTEAS GOIN tad pod t dN TREO oc tells < dancers 9 465 685 429 
WROAGMCLON hs: fo 05.5 cknageh sce deses 157 992 1,176 804 
scales hy SARORE Gee enn | enn ae | See 14 675 776 400 
SURAT CRNERS SPOS PSG a 6 os id pots 288 2,296 2,306 2,254 
AE Ge ee Sn ee a | a a Se oe 7 925 894 928 
RING PORN Sor 4025545. SS pk awe vas? : 200 2,415 2,503 2,578 
RUC CIUICNAR a. SOs ih RG 64.0» Relays 6 977 1,042 989 
MINT RING ores ck SEER SE 8 24 cca 8 248 211 292 
21 480 667 329 
7,055 99,834 99,706 70,612 
1, 168 1,271 829 
65 514 644 359 
41 659 605 404 
15 565 656 457 
105 740 683 655 
169 263 185 
TL 1,485 1, 263 1,155 
6 658 918 715 
70 1,154 1,194 1,160 
348 566 513 447 
69 639 666 225 
1 262 290 122 
39 1,425 1,393 779 
45 1,691 1,679 1,548 
71 1,485 1,686 1,421 
. 51 1,374 1,390 1,561 
15 374 362 342 


by 
Mégantic......-... 23 372 301 482 
13 337 510 296 
Montag ee ee ee er 
iy ee ee 51 ; : : 
opie ee cas ee =? een F 3 11 7 321 314 359 
are en vt ree re Se eo teyalneacaie 0 4 46 414 349 348 
MIDIOC 145 tte dis 3s 506 6,984 7,404 6,260 
ie ce a en a? eee 6 59 1,320 1307 972 
Riviere-du-Loup Beene eee ce see's 
ROCHON UHI unig. oc acces SeGh os vee ASAe 
Rouyn ene gee Ae ee 
le GG i wesccvaccpemscce eecces 
cha ‘Anne de Bellevue............... 
5) Fae it ae pea a eet 961 031 
St. J 
= 


Sorel 

Thetford Mines..... 

Trois-Riviéres.......... 
BON AA ROR cB Gade oisin'ers 0:3 


sete eee on 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES @AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 2, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (*‘) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
October August October October August October 
2, 1958 28, 1958 3, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1958 3, 1957 
Quebec—Cont'd. 
Vatleyfieldee.s sees. ccen cet tensl eet 11 16 43 1,165 1,256 880 
Viotoria VillO;c. wcusc, chspee as cores 19 23 36 1,088 1,049 986 
Ville: St.iGeorges: ic. paces cst neo 25 38 139 780 839 857 
ONTO cons sak Doe ea 7,784 9,119 8,574 122,458 133,398 112,347 
SPHDTION f ge eines a)e Se be twee 48 16 32 142 129 162 
Barrio.cihs tee: aeairade ee aeee ery 28 32 42 835 689 724 
BevUOviNG: 55s anis ko a> tae ee 28 28 15 987 1,105 820 
Brbcsbrid ees cos syle dec ae devas 43 45 100 527 386 389 
PARTI GON 5 ls 5 5.a'd cs ae oe TCO 23 26 27 680 702 522 
Brantiord ech. neat ne ebay 83 67 80 2,201 2,284 2,643 
Brookvillescpodvwsts wyouees cEoh 21 27 25 315 290 205 
Carleton Plane, .50..0seaceee vane eae 8 18 18 141 150 113 
Che there. Ute oe sively hen kois.c vk 409 357 93 1,160 1,499 1,676 
Woboure eA: occ cx ele nas 9 15 27 420 571 608 
Wolling wood eve. ceed ies ibiiaven 14 12 20 380 382 319 
Corn waill..¢ cee cue See ee eine xen 7 119 191 1, 987 2,403 1,376 
Fort Ririe-2 28 he veca Rene les eah« 6 6 12 496 395 322 
HOPG MPONGONE, . .csi ys pores s aaver ee 25 23 24 280 265 147 
MOrei Wilh anae. 25a e halen ate en anor 62 115 191 1,577 1,405 827 
FOlbicsceshaask Ree eae cos e's 43 74 160 1,120 1,306 1,449 
Gananoque 4 6 4 188 139 178 
KGOCerIGH ier” «wc enitct notte oenks. x ates 23 22 26 271 289 256 
Guelph.... 12 23 88 1,052 1, 226 1,164 
Plamilton ies nat des DULEae 558 687 552 12,776 12,360 9,097 
Piawikesbuttys etsy ata ata ss ie anal s 9 16 14 366 324 
Wnigersollic: shes ch din Ue cate sitne-sie'we 55 50 43 561 374 490 
RG DUSKMSINE & Sheds Cab ena eens oe 36 55 34 660 775 505 
FS ADOLG eee ce sis tivities aed aa ae 19 34 72 409 355 188 . 
TIN AGON - cone ass a trom eae tem = 86 108 158 1,243 1,163 1,068 
Baridand dpe S.ikcinis's sc abtele xitiasciceiete 24 30 59 708 665 428 . 
ESAEODENGT Bef tecGeitie i's atnale ab; iba 133 114 91 1,522 1,946 1,685 
LGAULING COS aha OEY ehlan viarcke 34 41 40 439 627 759 
Teirvclet eae ton oe pe ah ee 4 6 18 401 596 557 
Wigtowel gee agin Beemer een 37 32 29 184 173 152 ; 
Motion 2,6 Seay Pree Gi eae WB ale cies 475 519 480 3,635 3,751 3,005 
Hong Branch, . ccacotsenbsk  vekien 108 175 93 2,792 2,638 2,369 
Midland \ yee eo kine. ctroe casks 35 33 14 430 367 415 
INADANGOL:. See ysat oh meer enews 4 3 3 280 284 264 
ewmarkel sn. caeuee. ook ee 103 63 36 668 765 513 
INiagarn Talis... sunt tain ascents 31 35 125 1,391 1,506 827 
INOrth Bayt. nts «cvs. cede oe cic uke « 11 ll 13 8 1,009 925 
Oalevillefiirenerre pot hak 71 59 120 695 794 1,032 i 
Orilia.., ccctear tke saehdeth eae aan kos 28 22 16 800 840 
Oshawa. Gees yvcy sector ae haecaes 114 64 41 3,276 7,676 9,175 
Cita Wa, tic 20> up ankceaheeienieas bots 924 890 960 3,716 3,317 2,873 
‘Owen Bounds. co, setacie ie vere: 10 8 22 946 1,062 795 
Parry Sound. 2 1 3 263 190 128 
Pembroke.,...... eS 72 70 116 1,169 1,105 807 
Parth oc cnecnety hie eee aes 32 39 27 273 200 296 
Paterborough st. ine. tosh can ee) 109 136 68 2,344 2,452 2,128 
Picton: ¢ sss feernses waaten eons oxen 12 26 13 141 199 137 
Port Arthurian coorcned em censuticen 90 126 127 2,385 1,984 1,577 
Port Colborne. <0 to abate saat 12 17 14 818 858 419 
Preacotth:, foe: bask Gasman ee ah cokes 18 28 47 394 422 366 
Renivew ss.ceoe vests: Cheesy seer 9 6 10 399 409 277 
St. Catharines, cn.u..>snscelevcen ks 123 123 191 2,908 5,564 2,842 
Bt: Thomas, esliand-nnumd den cee 56 204 76 648 716 573 
Barnid.: 4,008.3 2 opca, Renn E 53 51 102 2,403 1,807 1,291 
Sault Ste; Mario.on. ts sate ecnivs ee 288 304 228 1,763 2,115 1,099 
Pim O06; «;.- rea euaest Reem eres 20 769 65 457 422 620 
Sioux Lookout. 50... tec aes ont 11 5 15 118 115 73 
Smiths: Ralis. oer. casa «cee sate 25 37 14 291 228 199 
Stratford... 9%. ...4.ccnee eee aes 19 25 41 686 694 552 
Sturgeon; PAS, sa. cate Beams sie 2 2 4 734 799 477 
Sudbury}, 285322: osc eit ie ae 134 249 318 3,895 3,207 1,979 
Timmins... 5 iets vcsd oceans 66 55 50 1,398 1,438 1,073 
SL OLONtO, besten x kteo teen meade 2,288 2,182 2,345 82,146 80, 465 26, 842 
Trenton... oh cps vtias bametariuies Lee 60 95 65 412 505 387 
Walkerton, (ode muccan ge damier tals oie 52 60 67 291 314 223 
Wallaceburg ®t. .i-.ida eppea eae 6 3 11 227 285 580 
Welland..§  Sie.. -u scan /ereduterencts ata 32 48 49 1,877 1,869 1,342 
Weaton:..).. Srennunus «chosen vise 132 224 170 2,048 1,873 1,629 
Windsor... Fs 123 131 113 7,761 13, 606 11,818 
Woodatock, 2? hinesceas cee astensane 43 17 4 589 568 
Manltobai hc. dons pote aneaot ieee 1,747 1,927 2,353 11,343 10,875 8, 426 
Brandon)... Poetic ps ee Uses 166 317 6, 680 
Dauphin). bos 4... scams eo aaa 21 14 35 501 384 ' 225 
Blin Pay: Mies casos une e ne mes 56 37 52 165 164 144 
Portage la Prairie 47 51 33 432 417 293 
Pass, SOF ces, cise rset hanes 43 47 54 181 243 73 
"Winnipog.:: Prarie: ts switemn dosnten 1,488 1,612 1, 862 9,278 8,941 wy ¥VOL1 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 2, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

Office (@) Previous Previous (?) Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
October August October October August October 
2, 1958 28, 1958 3, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1958 3, 1957 
& Saskatchewan..... oes ee ; 944 979 1,128 6,329 5,440 4,411 
Estevan........ : 48 72 71 230 171 102 
Moose Jaw....... ; ae 177 132 204 576 479 509 
North Battleford... 44 42 54 399 367 310 
Prince Albert..... Snares sh 76 bY 129 780 740 576 
(Regina 67: oes ee acs 197 217 277 1,691 1,407 1,161 
Saskatoon... Fe 237 223 215 1,578 1,299 1,065 
Swift Current. 51 62 45 262 218 167 
Weyburn........ ; 31 20 43 148 120 79 
Workton.2. ©... : aby a . 83 94 90 665 639 442 
Alberta......... 2,574 3,079 2,689 13,231 12,816 9,955 
Blairmore. .. 5 20 296 328 185 
Calgary...... j a 794 1,123 931 4,470 4,108 3,455 
Drumheller. . i ; 47 43 47 156 207 141 
Edmonton, ... 2 F ‘ 1,184 1,365 1,150 6,063 6,309 4, 687 
1h EP a ae ee Cy eee Le pee 29 12 29 269 196 191 
Lethbridge ..... : 181 198 235 869 709 519 
Medicine Hat... 54: 162 173 184 611 485 435 
Red Deer....... ET PB 161 150 93 497 474 342 
British Columbia... SS SPORE a: <'50) 1,448 2,125 2,015 44,349 47,516 33,785 
Chilliwack........ ens aninartis 53 44 56 1, 169 1,500 722 
Gourtenay asec sons Pe ere 13 3 30 680 1,380 775 
RTANOTOOK cp. eis. oe. pee a ek ; 19 20 35 350 292 332 
Pore COPORIEA OS. tek cae sje eae oe 28 51 46 526 495 200 
SOD Te oko ey ee eee Ae 29 22 59 681 1,417 629 
Kamloops. .:......-: HR Ree 11 13 48 735 688 493 
Kelowna....... Se oe ar ge 16 38 3 400 463 213 
MTOATIROUS 3 io cys sched es = sore 4 16 81 233 224 235 
Bfission City... :).,.....5 ; - 12 7 13 640 777 504 
Nanaimo........ eornfote URS ae 13 23 32 1,024 1, 867 1,030 
Nelson........ : a areas a 20 22 32 413 345 274 
New Westminster..................- 165 189 148 6,229 6,341 4,237 
RELIC LOS cis-sieg ites os wicicPe's 11 12 18 502 474 342 
PORGALOOIHTy «Ay a thas ep a dae sik C6 ee 38 36 34 647 1,191 674 
ROD OOT EG Accs awiviceataaraawecis 50 74 105 1,429 944 1,151 
TINGS LUNDENG tes «se ecs rece sie + Sas 23 23 68 1,003 531 834 
PVINGHEO Br he hu Copeman acc aay 7 7 8 155 172 144 
4p ya See ye rae ea ee 32 38 20 412 441 346 
VARIOON VEU LENS ies ott. cablewite ro Hoan 662 1,244 817 22,785 23,739 17,623 
VUE oe Se See ie. ee See 25 24 44 593 516 424 
EM IGLORIEL retin re citesls « Mitaicaleaiaiaet <2 186 192 279 3,515 3,510 2,430 
RV HRGGGERG igh hey ce vee ake eee ve 31 27 29 228 164 173 
NC REER OM eit cortle aie Ps cists ates Sigeve eee nese 20,815 23,458 26,452 335,549 343,742 266,866 
Fara a cars edt pitta v ngata dma aya trow aia 9,385 10,012 12,792 228, 426 237,319 186,599 
NV CMON ret casts cu vow re enicccee' > - 11,430 13,446 13, 660 107,123 106, 423 80, 267 


(‘) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—_PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1953—1958 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Beg Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
ISS ee. oe Se ee eee ee 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 11235271 
(DE a) 2 ae ee ee 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
POORER te Ai Ati ati i oisltisue are 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142, 116 
NONtreeL aria erties ae cscs = hurt 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
NOiap meee Me Fo. ae ast aes 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
1957 (9 months). gh 688,000 | 464,116 | 223,884 45,834 | 168,189 | 240,518 | 145,946 87,513 
1958 (9 months).............. 642,565 | 418,569 | 223,996 41,447 | 151,071 | 218,626 | 135,245 96,176 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Nowfoundland ic.sivc+00 census dtsiieonvivermuveeebians 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Seotiges vin ctoovmdiviem ne senvvre cues canta 


New Brunswick.......c.csssccerececesenssereeeeeres ; 


Alberta els < vic sie-diss ones» sacch gains ase enine uaa mma cwermn 54 


Total, Canada, September 1958 
Total, Canada, August 1958..........00+-+++-> 
Total, Canada, September 1957 


Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount 
Number of Benefit on Weeks of Benefit 
Beneficiaries Initial and Paid Paid 
Per Week Renewal $ 
(in thousands) Claims 
MT oy |ccctn en en 19,910 423,903 
Os Tee USS oe eae 2,938 54,107 
1 ee ee, SO eee vee 52,887 1,110,784 
1.6. | Lites deepens ese 32,854 652,654 
00.1 — . bevdeaster RA xane 290, 263 6,077,028 
84.9 > |... cee ees 356 , 532 7,625,498 
O.8-  |ecass aera oe 27,820 531, 453 
Ce BM pen een arts 13,698 259,709 
TA dakota eon 29,507 596,218 
30.3.4 eee ee 114, 452 2,522,713 
BORD A ateapat tine meetin 940, 861 19, 854,067 
7. ay ee ee oe cei 937,477 19,491, 443 
166 0 = Fas on dame es aban 663 , 958 13,809,589 


ee er EE 


TABLE E-2.CLAIMANTS HAV 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF 
THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Total 
claimants 


196,514 
86,073 


182,855 


6,376 
5,510 
866 


802 
515 
287 


17,812 
15, 046 
2,766 


9,340 
6,979 
2,361 


87,718 
61, 281 
26,437 


103, 857 
69,613 
34,244 


8,217 
4,820 
3,397 


4,501 
2,594 
1,907 


9,923 
6,245 
3,678 


34,041 
23,911 
10,1380 


282,587 


259, 946 
| °77'091 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 


ING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
THE MONTH, BY DURATION AND SHOWING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1958 


September 


Percent-| 30, 1957 


2 or | 3-4 | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Over age Total 
Less 20 Postal | claimants 
27.4 226,530 
Nor AVAILABLE 28.1 163, 433 
25.9 63,097 
90,857 | 28,356 | 38,737 | 26,581 18,548 } 13,864 | 43,003 26.7 209,774 
69,928 | 20,816 | 28,056 | 17,468 | 11, 187 8,553 | 26,847 27.0 152,718 
20,929 7,540 | 10,681 9,113 7,361 5,311 | 16,156 26.0 57,056 
2,146 826 995 596 362 313 1,138 62.0 4,986 
1,980 737 890 489 267 252 895 64.0 4,425 
166 89 105 107 95 61 243 49.9 561 
181 89 121 144 96 45 126 61.3 729 
124 55 76 95 56 33 76 69.5 517 
57 34 45 49 40 12 50 46.7 212 
8,871 1,151 1,916 1,289 939 865 | 2,781 24.4 10,194 
8,180 892 1,543 940 674 682 2,135 22.6 8,178 
691 259 373 349 265 183 646 34.5 2,016 
2,603 1,044 1,573 1,052 717 641 1,650 47.6 9,345 
2,095 783 1,234 712 509 462 1,184 49.5 7,477 
508 261 339 340 268 179 466 41.8 1,868 
28,596 | 9,507 | 13,931} 9,972] 6,580} 4,981 14,151 26.9 62,650 
21,246 | 7,143 | 10,265 6,817 | 4,018 | 3,052} 8,745 28.3 43,610 
7,350 | 2,364] 3,666} 3,155 2,567 1,929 | 5,406 23.6 19,040 
37,226 | 11,688 | 14,911 9,681 | 7,198} 5,272 | 17,881 23.9 96,704 
28,045 8,284 | 10,157 | 5,731 3,983 | 2,890 | 10,523 22.6 69,961 
9,181 3,404 | 4,754 1 3,950] 3,215 | 2,382 7,358 26.5 26,743 
23.7 6,410 
28.5 3,736 
16.8 2,674 
42.3 2,915 
Nor AVAILABLE 50.8 1,707 
30.7 1,208 
34.2 7,431 
40.0 5,272 
24.2 2,159 
11,234] 4,051] 5,290| 3,847 2,596 | 1,747 | 5,276 25.5 25,166 
8,258 | 2,922 | 3,891] 2,684 1,685 1,182 | 3,289 26.3 18,550 
2,976 1,129 1,399 | 1,163 911 565 | 1,987 23.8 6,616 


ee ee 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 


Province 
Not 
Total Entitled | Entitled 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
Wewidunidlatid. 5scccsersscecsccecse 3,266 2,097 1,169 3,274 1,896 1,358 1,088 
Prince Edward Island.. <0 298 175 123 257 178 79 67 
Nova Scotia........... R 13,740 3,102 10, 638 13,789 12,528 1,261 1,454 
New Brunswick.. a 4,286 2,605 1,681 4,276 3,033 1,243 1,044 
Quebec......... : 42,314 24,457 17,857 39,924 30,682 9,242 9,624 
Ontario...... - 61,566 34,713 26, 853 59, 866 47,148 12,718 16,043 
anitoba. . 4 4,386 2,586 1,800 4,179 3,033 1,146 930 
Saskatchewan F 2,341 1,473 868 2,033 1,460 573 642 
Alberta ....<05.. nat wer 6,026 3,299 2,727 5,602 4,191 1,411 1,727 
British Columbia................. 19,333 11,586 7,747 18,136 12,985 5,151 5,625 
Total, Canada, September 1958 157, 556 86,093 71,463 151,336 117,134 34, 202 38,244 
Total, Canada, August 1958... . 139, 690 74,931 64,759 140, 654 111, 836 28,818 32,024 
Total, Canada, September 1957 124,949 71,959 52,990 122,026 98,092 23,934 31,940 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,062. 


t In addition, 23,029 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,820 were special requests not granted and 1,128 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,434 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants 

Are MNI CAIDA OE w aisicrconn 0 dais aA aN gins said wieia e/a sielae wee Oe Bae cele «5 3,986,500 3,691,900 294,600 
(pees Mei CCAR ROT SMM Sanh LIS pA ROM ATE eee OPENS RR’ a aCS 3,931,000 3,630, 200 300, 800 

MTEL rica ratwissa,0- cise cop aia Aisin, ciate cosine Se et ERC a an a ea Se Ee 4,055,000 3,609,500 445,500 

Re Tio ante te ate ne ee ane cte seater ie anidiole soca aine oasis 4,059,000 3,507,900 551,100 

Loge cater po een Sacra ne eg ae a Oe eaete = a 4,107,000 3,384,700 722,300 
PROT sore oa cink aielpls sve scirtalerin aides ee Bets es ae ae bona wa cele 4, 205, 000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
REP Dh teeta hala tstaercre siajeletonctore stators caater alk oir a uiae aioe «Sime 4,216,000 3,346,700 869,300 

BRANES UOULE tetteey tae (5 oiinuc-xoarteclat ara. b sinc ei nl OR served eauienete Ties a itle o 6.a 8 4,208,000 3,373,500 834, 500 
BERN AT Yee cc oie tee clnsiei tateeiae dnicatee ca ase SRW VES ee cael 4,236,000 3,491, 800 744,200 

MM EMIOTENISOT s oinid nd scars. acc ite sfolaieninie.<'aessiere waive too acais. Praise Aid ee vis ose.» 4,037,000 3,633,700 403 , 300 
pa RUMIETOOL cect hone Sane aclet ae ai a cwrak eetiltan «Cee sie roe vineerne.s 3,980,000 3,712,000 268, 000 
ROP OPNEM Ren gs Ce ut tact rat cttw aE aie sa Sea ea EOI oeokr sen Sorel o 3,989,000 3,762,500 226,500 
SHEN DOs cus ab teak cea eva Con vt ecloes allo pencecine caiis 3,996,000 3,787,300 208,700 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 
Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


H ld | C ae 
7 . ouseho ommodi- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing operation pemand 
Services 
1951— Year. é 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
1952—Year : 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
1953— Year ; 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1954— Year 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
1955— Year ; : 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956— Year. . ; 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120:9 
1957—November 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 127.7 
December 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
1958—January 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
February 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
March 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 
April... 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 
May. 125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
June... bd 125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
July. ss 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
August.... 3 : 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
September. : 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
October..... 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 121.3 131.8 
November... 126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 


TABLE F-2..CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

House- | Commo- 
— October |September| October Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 

1957 1958 1958 Operation and 

Services 
(DSt, John’s; Nidagyn-ccssa- 5 109.9 112.5 112.7 110.0 114.2 103.6 108.4 123.9 
PL ailaen tren cosees asa aretuale 120.6 123.1 123.7 117.6 131.5 114.9 126.5 131.8 
Saint Jabuzs;ares ieee eee a 123.3 125.7 126.2 120.9 135.4 116.7 122.5 137.6 
Montreal... .cceasontas eee ce 123.3 126.1 126.6 127.5 142.9 107.3 118.7 132.1 
Oita Wahice taticsstsicieaia tere eerie 125.0 125.7 126.4 123.2 145.8 111.8 119.2 132.3 
TOrOmtO.nn sec clesinoitstrosi scare 126.7 128.7 128.9 122.3 153.9 113.4 121.0 134.6 
WANT POR, oio:s-0'540' ss, siete aie oes 120.9 123.3 123.5 122.1 130.4 115.5 117.9 129.5 
Saskatoon—Regina..........-- 121.0 123.0 123.1 123.1 121.5 118.7 123.2 126.1 
Edmonton—Calgary.........-- 120.6 121.8 122.4 120.2 125.1 115.7 121.0 128.5 
Vaneonuvet ts favre tae atsecae 123.8 126.0 126.7 124.3 137.6 114.5 128.3 130.2 


a Eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUARY-OCTOBER 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Number of Strikes and Workers on Strike or Time Loss 
Lockouts Locked Out 
Month In Per Cent 
ae Stoppages In All of 
Berean woe Beginning | Stoppages | | / In Estimated 
uring uring Man-Days orking 
, Month Month Month Month Time 
1958 
January... . ans Bese: iy ae 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
r February... . Sk oe 19 31 6,506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
j March... eee 26 39 13; 173 15, 196 132,325 0.14 
Agra oc... ; Die Orie 23 32 5,983 11, 964 122,470 0.13 
Mave... 7 19 33 6, 165 8,238 71,620 0.07 
| JUNG. .p.. , 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
‘ BL ie eee ie ocd 8 26 46 2,089 6,078 84,330 0.08 
PANOMIN Ti sii iu os Js 3% ‘ 25 54 15,530 18,495 255,360 0.25 
; September a ; b 26 56 30, 900 46, 944 496, 780 0.49 
‘ GUSTS ile On etn ae 19 48 2,052 40,037 828, 890 0.83 
Cumulative Totals...... 227 94,991 2,331, 490 0.24 
1957 
OCT Os  An ee e 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
February... . : : ’ 17 at 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
March..... : ; above 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
. April aay me gery 15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
May 30 40 14,051 15,393 144, 700 0.15 
June : 22 45 7,519 18,520 221, 850 0.22 
Ay a i Se 12 34 2,481 16, 298 237,740 0.24 
RORY Raart ht chica Gees 25 42 7,044 14,532 187, 450 0.19 
SEO |e) | Oe ee 28 49 11,031 20,650 190, 045 0.18 
ROULG WER evince oR can iot a nos ae 22 48 9,337 14, 107 128, 275 0.13 
Cumulative Totals...... 227 77,489 1,335, 120 0.14 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS and FILMSTRIPS 
in the 
“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS’ SERIES 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 


MONOGRAPHS 


Catalogue No. 
Carpenter, 1957 L43-0157 
Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 1954 L43-0254 
Plasterer, 1954 L43-0354 
Painter, 1957 L43-0457 
Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 1957............ L43-0557 
Sheet-Metal Worker, 1954 L43-0654 
Electrician, 1954 L43-0754 
Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal), 1958 43-0858 
Printing Trades, 1957 L43-0957 
Motor Vehicle Mechanic, 1957 L438-1057 
Optometrist, 1958 L43-1158 
2 Social Worker, 1957 L43-1257 
13 Lawyer, 1958 143-1358 
*14 Mining Occupations, 1957 L43-1457 
15 Foundry Workers, 1957 L43-1557 
*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 
revised ) L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations, 1952 (being revised) L43-1752 
18 Tool and Die Makers, 1952 (being revised) L43-1852 
19 Railway Careers, 1954 L43-1954 
*20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, 1953 (one 
booklet) L43-2053 
36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954 L43-3654 
*37 Draughtsman, 1955 143-3755 
38 Welder, 1955 L43-3855 
*39 Careers in Home Economics, 1956 L43-3956 
40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 1956. L43-4056 
*41 Careers in Construction, 1957 L43-4157 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957 L43-4257 
*43 Careers in Meteorology, 1958 L43-4358 


* 


DONOR WDNe 


* 


* * 
eee 
UR Ooo 


All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 cents. A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of 
the same title. 


Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 

School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


*The Department of Labour, in collaboration with the National Film Board, 
has prepared a number of occupational filmstrips based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series. Titles covered to date are indicated by an asterisk. Monographs 
20-35 have been covered in two filmstrips, entitled Careers in Natural Science and 
Careers in the Engineering Profession. 


Filmstrips are priced at $1.50 each and may be purchased from the National 
Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. 

American Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 
American Communications Association. 

Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada. 

Atomic Energy Draftsmen. 

American Federation of Grain Millers. 

American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
American Federation of Technical Engineers. 

American Guild of Musical Artists. 

American Newspaper Guild. 

Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union of America. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Building Service Employees’ International Union. 

Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Navigators’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association. 

Canadian Association of Nuclear Energy Technicians and Technologists. 
Conciliation Board. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
Canadian Construction Association. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Canadian Guards Association. 

Canadian Labour Congress. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild. 

Conciliation Officer. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

Farm Labour Conference. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ International Union. 
International Association of Machinists. 

International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

International Chemical Workers’ Union. 

Industrial Inquiry Commission. 

International Longshoremen’s Association. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

International Labour Organization. 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation (Act). 


pit 


IV INDEX | 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS—Conc. 


ITU — International Typographical Union. 

IUBW — International Union of Brewery and Soft Drink Workers. 

IUMMSW — International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

IUOE — International Union of Operating Engineers. 

IWA — International Woodworkers of America. 

LMPC — Labour-Management Production Committee. 

LPU — Longshoremen’s Protective Union. 

LRB — Labour Relations Board. 

MAPA — Maritime Airline Pilots Association. 

NABET — National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 

NAME — National Association of Marine Engineers. 

NCA — National Constructors Association. 

NCSL — National Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen. 

NLRB — National Labour Relations Board. 

NMA — Nordair Mechanics Association. 

NPA — Nordair Pilots Association. 

NSL —- National Syndicate of Longshoremen. 

NUPE — National Union of Public Employees. 

NUPSE — National Union of Public Service Employees. 

OCAWIU — Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union. 

ORCB — Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen. 

ORT — Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

PWAPA — Pacific Western Airlines Pilots Association. 

QFL — Quebec Federation of Labour. 

RYNA — Railroad Yardmasters of North America. 

SIU — Seafarers’ International Union. 

SUB — Supplementary Unemployment Benefit. 

TDU — Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union. 

TUC — Trades Union Congress (British). 

UAW — (International Union) United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. 

UBCIA — United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

UBW — (International Union) United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America. 

UE — United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

UMWA — United Mine Workers of America. 

UPWA — United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

URW — United Rubber Workers. 


USWA — United Steel Workers of America. 


= 


third meeting, 


| 
| 
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Ahern Shipping Company Limited: 


INDEX Vv 


A 


Accident Benefits: 


See Disabled Persons’ Allowances; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Accident Prevention: 
See Safety, Industrial. 


Accidents, Industrial. 
See also Safety, Industrial; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 
Canada 


long-service employees have fewer accidents, 
961. 

industrial fatalities in Canada during second 
quarter of 1958, 1131. 

industrial fatalities in 1957, 484; during third 
quarter of 1957, 55; during fourth quarter 
Or 1957. 3/0). 


Ontario 
fatalities decrease by ten in 1957, 141. 


Great Britain 
annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
1349. 
Statistics 


‘Tabour Statistics: H-Industrial Accidents.” 
Quarterly feature accompanied by article 
“Industrial Fatalities in Canada.” 


Actors Equity Association (AFL-CIO): 
Canadian A.G.M.A. members join with Actors 
Equity, 1107. 
Adley Express Company: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and warehousemen, 
received, 1285. 


Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower: 


a37e 


_ Age and Employment: 


study of flexible retirement age urged at public 
hearing of N. Y. State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aged, 167. 
Agreements: 
See Collective Labour Agreements. 
Agriculture: 
United States 


farm population drops 16.9 per cent since 
1950, 966. 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Alberta: 
Board of Industrial Relations 


Alta. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
on the ground that the Board of Industrial 
Relations erred in law, 505. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 1378. 
brief submitted to provincial government, 142. 


Alberta Wheat Pool: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUOE 
dispute with local 796: settlement, 68. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway: 
BRT 


dispute: C.B. received, 175; settlement follow- 
ing board procedure, 175. 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees: 

Ray Lapointe elected President of Ontario 
Joint Council, 583; other officers elected, 583. 


CNR (Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 


Railway) 
dispute with Local 846: C.O. appointed, 755. 


Hull City Transport Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus operators and garage employees 
(Division 591), received, 980; representa- 
tion vote, 1396; rejected, 1398; withdrawn, 
1399. 


Ottawa Transportation Commission 


dispute with Division No. 279: C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; settlement, 
496. 


Transport Hull Metropolitain Limitee 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus operators and garage employees 
(Division 591), received, 980. 


Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada: 

merger with CSAO into Civil Service Associa- 
tion of Canada, 24. 

American Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union (AFL-CIO): 


1st constitutional convention, 1105. 
not one Canadian member of BCW joins 
ABCW, 1348. 


American Communications Association: 


Western Union Telegraph Company 


dispute: employees in Cable Division: C.B. 
appointed, 271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; 
C.B. report, 883, 889; settlement, 982. 


VI INDEX 


American Federation of Grain Millers: 

off-the-job training plan included in new 
contract between Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Washington, and AFGM, 842. 


American Federation of Labour and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 

biennial convention, 46. 

deadline for clean-up fixed by Executive 
Council, 254. 

Field Representatives Federation as collective 
bargaining representative for its organizing 
staff recognized by Executive Committee, 
583. 

orders affiliates to end mutual aid pacts with 
IBT, 1104. 

orders clean-up by ITUOE, 968. 

mid-winter meeting of Executive Council, 254. 

National Constructors Association and AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Department reach 
agreement to end featherbedding, 254. 

signs agreement with Field Representatives 
Federation, 1106. 

UBJCA authorize secession from AFL-CIO 
1349, 


> 


Building and Construction Trades 
Department 
meeting, 51. 


Maritime Trades Department 
meeting, 52. 


launches drive to organize inland ship and 
shoreside workers, 479. 


American Federation of Musicians: 

defeated by Musicians Guild of America in 
representation vote, 844. 

Herman D. Kenin, elected president, 583. 

James Caesar Petrillo, president, retires, 583. 


American Federation of Technical Engineers: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

certification application by Local 169 on 
behalf of a unit of draftsmen, received, 628; 
withdrawn, 755. 

certification application by Local 1568 on 
behalf of a unit of technicians, received, 
755; granted, 880. 


American Guild of Musical Artists: 
Canadian AGMA members join with Actors 
Equity, 1107. 
American Motors: 
UAW 
3-year agreement signed, 1260. 


American Newspaper Guild: 


annual convention, 1106. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
dispute with Local 213: C.O. appointed, 1399; 
settlement, 1399, 


American Public Welfare Association: 


older workers can raise nation’s productivity— 
address by John R. Stark, Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, 18. 


AME Atomic (Canada) Limited: 
UMWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, received, 1140; granted, 1396. 


Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company 
Limited: 
LPU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen at Botwood, Nfid., granted, 
Liz. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada 


doubling of building apprentices in construc- 
tion trades recommended by Harold J. Ball, 
president, CCA, 346, 1252. 

8th meeting, Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee, 52. 

views of CCA, 260. 


British Columbia 
increased provision for apprenticeship educa- 
tion forecast in Throne Speech, 143. 
Laws and Regulations 
changes in provincial apprenticeship and trades- 
men’s qualification laws in 1958 in Saskatch- 
ewan, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1028. 
Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act. amended, 80; regulations, 
189, 409, 1033, 1166, 1410. 
British Columbia 
and Tradesmen’s 
SLI 
New Brunswick 
Trades Examination Act. amended, 1029. 
Newfoundland 
Apprenticeship Act. regulations, 1294. 


Apprenticeship Qualifica- 


tion Act. regulations, 


Nova Scotia 
Apprenticeship Act and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act. consolidated, 1028. 
Saskatchewan 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act. regulations, 413, 899, 1028. 
United Kingdom 


too few apprentices being trained to meet 
future requirements, Government-appointed — 
committee warns, 346. 


Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee: : 
meeting, 9th, 608. 
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Arbitration, Labour: 
Canada 
compulsory arbitration criticized by T. C. 
Carroll, President, BMWE, 711. 
NUPSE solidly against compulsory arbitration, 
1258. 
Legal Decisions 


Ont. High Court upholds jurisdiction of board 
of arbitration to entertain grievances sub- 
mitted by the union, 642. 


United Kingdom 
compulsory arbitration ends, 1389. 


Asbestos Transport Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by General Truck 
Drivers’ Union, Local 938, on behalf of a 


unit of employees, received, 67; application 
rejected, 269-70. 


Associated Actors and Artists of America 
(AFL-CIO-CLC): 


Canadian AGMA members join with Actors 
Equity, 1107. 


Association of Drivers of Canadian Coachways 
Limited: 
Canadian Coachways Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus drivers, received, 1139; withdrawn, 
1286. 


Association of Lake Carriers: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Association of Radio and Television Employees 
of Canada: 


CBC 


dispute: building and maintenance employees. 


C.O. appointed, 1141; settlement, 1286. 


Atomic Energy: 
discussion at ILO meeting, 383. 


Atomic Energy Draftsmen: 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
certification application by Local 1569 on 
behalf of a unit of draftsmen, received, 881; 
granted, 979. 
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Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 
AED 


certification application by Local 1569 on 
behalf of a unit of draftsmen, received, $81; 
granted, 979. 


AFTE 


certification application by Local 169 on behalf 
of a unit of draftsmen, received, 628; with- 
drawn, 755. 


CANETT 


certification application by Local 1568 on 
behalf of a unit of technicians, received, 
755; granted, 880. 


Australian Confederation of Trade Unions: 


Code provides 13 weeks’ leave after 20 years’ 
service for employees in agreement reached 
between representatives of employers’ organ- 
izations and Australian Confederation of 
Trade Unions, 963. 


Australian Council of Employers’ Federations: 


Code provides 13 weeks’ leave after 20 years’ 
service for employees in agreement reached 
between representatives of employers’ organ- 
izations and Australian Confederation of 
Trade Unions, 963. 


Automation: 


automation has failed to bring predicted 
benefits, speakers at Conference on Automa- 
tion and Technological Change, agree, 716. 

automation will increase workers’ value and 
security says Dr. W. A. Westley of McGill 
University, 350. 

“Automation, Technology’s New Face”, book- 
let issued by Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions of University of California, 717. 

“Automation and Management”, book pub- 
lished by Harvard Business School’s Divi- 
sion of Research, 248. 

case study of manpower effects of electronic 
installation, 837. 

development of automated shipbuilding machine 
in the U.K., 248. 

effect of automation on office workers studied 
at seminar held by European Productivity 
Agency at request of Office Workers’ Federa- 
tion, 349. 

effect of automation less serious in office than 
industry—article by Jack Stieber in magazine 
published by American Management Associa- 
tion, 248. 

government commission to deal with automa- 
tion recommended by Montreal lawyer in 
address to Canadian Bar Association, 1108. 

influence of automation impossible to predict 
says head of Economic and Social Depart- 
ment of ICFTU, 580. 


Vill 


Automation—Conc 

more automation in office than in plant, U.S. 
survey shows, 248. 

progress of automation discussed at meeting of 
National Joint Advisory Council in U.K., 
838. 

resolution adopted at AFL-CIO convention, 50. 

second meeting of Advisory Committee on 
Technological Change, 710. 

social consequences of automation analysed, 
838. 

“Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: Summary Report on the Household 
Appliance Industry”, 1110. 

views expressed at CLC convention, 590. 

views expressed at special conference of TUC, 
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IBT 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of mail truck drivers and helpers, 
received, 1399. 


Albert G. Baker Limited: 
BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 


Bacon, H. W.: 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: 

not one Canadian member of BCW joins 
ABCW, 1348. 


Bayswater Shipping Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142; settlement, 1288. 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Benefits: 
United States 
increase in cost of fringe benefits, 964. 


Bessborough Hotel (CNR): 
CBRE 


dispute: settlement, 69. 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited: 


IUMMSW 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, received, 1399. 
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Blindness Allowances: 
views expressed at CLC convention, 604. 


Boiler Laws and Regulations: 
British Columbia 
Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act, 1294. 


Manitoba 
Steam and Pressure Plants Act. regulations, 192. 


New Brunswick 
Stationary Engineers Act. amended, 897. 


Nova Scotia 


Steam Boiler, Pressure Vessel and Refrigera- 
tion Plant Inspection Act, 897. 


Saskatchewan 


Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. regulations, 
281. 


Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Limited: 
IUMMSW 
certification application by Local 1005 on 
behalf of a unit of drillers, runners, helpers 
and labourers in NWT, received, 173; 
granted, 268; C.O. appointed, 629; settle- 
ment, 755. 


British Columbia: 
Apprenticeship 


increased provision for apprenticeship educa- 
tion forecast in Throne Speech, 143. 


Department of Education 


new vocational training courses offered by 
Technical Branch, 842. 


Department of Labour 
new vocational training courses offered by 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Branch, 842. 


Labour Relations Act 
B.C. Supreme Court awards damages against 
a union for a breach of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 507. 


Labour Relations Board 
B.C. Court of Appeal dismisses appeal from 
judgment that quashed a certification order 
of LRB, 409. 


Vocational Education 


increased provision forecast in Throne Speech, 
143. 


B.C. Air Lines Limited: 
CBRE 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of pilots, granted, 172. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


INDEX 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act: 

Robert Knowlton Smith, QC, LLD, appointed 
administrator of strikebound CPR _ ships 
under provisions of Act, 838. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour (CLC): 

annual convention, 1374. 

briefs submitted to provincial government, 20, 
714. 

brief of Human Rights Committee of B.C. 
Federation of Labour submitted to pro- 
vincial Cabinet, 1258. 


British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association: 


CMSG 
C.O. appointed, 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1399. 


dispute: 1399, 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 
95th anniversary, 584. 


CNR (Atlantic and Central Regions) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 755. 


CNR (Newfoundland District) 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers, received, 882; rep- 
resentation vote, 1139; rejected, 1398. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen: 

firemen on diesels—CPR—views expressed by 
GEG 5913 

termination of strike over diesel issue (CPR), 
ails 


CNR (Atlantic, Central and Western Regions 
including Newfoundland District) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 

630; C.B. fully constituted, 756. 


CNR (Newfoundland District) 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers, received, 882; rep- 
resentation vote, 1139; rejected, 1398. 


CPR 


dispute: Royal Commission report, 256; strike 

following R.C. report, 757. 

New York Central Railroad Company 

application on behalf of a unit of engineers 
for provision for final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of agreement, granted, 493. 
Y application on behalf of a unit of firemen, 
helpers on electric locomotives, hostlers and 
hostler helpers, for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of agreement granted, 493. 
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Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees: 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company 

dispute with Local 96: C.O. appointed, 68; 

C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 

271; C.B. report, 756, 757; settlement, 883. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America: 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company 

dispute with Lodge 217: C.O. appointed, 68; 

C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 

271; C.B. report, 756, 757; settlement, 883. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 


Alta. Supreme Court dismisses union mem- 
bers’ action for judgment that officer lacked 
authority to make agreement, 185. 

75th anniversary, 1257. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 175; settlement follow- 
ing board procedure, 175. 


CPR 
dispute: (Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car 
Employees), C.B. appointed, 883; C.B. fully 
constituted, 981. 


New York Central Railroad Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors, trainmen and switch tenders 
in yard service for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of agreement, granted, 493. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
conductors on road service for provision for 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of agreement, granted, 
493. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of trainmen on road service for provision for 
final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of agreement, 
granted, 493. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of yardmasters employed in Canada South- 
ern Division, received, 881; representation 
vote, 1398. 


Ontario Northland Railway 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
conductors, received, 388; representation 
vote, 493. 
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Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen—Conc 
The Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors; representation vote, 493; 

received, 494. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees: 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


Albert G. Baker Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 755. 


CPR 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre at 
Montreal), received, 755; representation 
vote, 880; granted, 979. 
certification application by a unit of employees 
(Office of Data Centre at Saint John, N.B.), 
representation vote ordered, 173; granted, 
T53% 


Clarke Steamship Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of transportation agents at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, received, 67; granted, 172. 


Quebec Terminals Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 


Brotherhood of Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO- 
CLC): 

convention, 1348. 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, Train, 
Chair Car, Coach Porters and Attendants: 
wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 

chairman named, 17. 


Building Laws and Regulations: 
Quebec 
views of Montreal Builders’ Exchange, 20. 


Legal Decisions 
Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion restraining picketing on ground of 
interference with contractual rights, 1030. 


Building Service Employees’ International 
Union: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
certification application by Local 204 on 
behalf of a unit of building service 
employees, received, 628; granted, 753. 
dispute: settlement, 68. 


Burrard Terminals Limited: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


C 


Cadwell Marine Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Caledon Terminal Limited: 
ILA 


dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 
392, 406; settlement, 631. 


request for review of application under Sec- 
tion 61 (2), 1285; granted, 1398. 


Can-Met Explorations Limited: 
Quirke Lake—Can-Met Office Workers’ 
Union (CLC) 

certification application by Local 1575 on 
behalf of a unit of office employees, received, 
980; granted, 1139. 

IUMMSW 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees at Quirke Lake, Ont., received, 
174; rejected, 387; reasons for judgment, 389. 

IUOE 
dispute with Local 796; settlement, 630. 


USWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees at Quirke Lake, Ont., received, 
174; rejected, 387; reasons for judgment, 389. 


Canada: 
Economic Conditions 
gross national product, 1106. 


Canada Cement Transport Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Canada Railway News Company Limited: 
HRE 


certification application by Local 28, on behalf 
of a unit of restaurant employees at Great 
Northern Station, received, 980; withdrawn, 
1141. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited: 
BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed: 755. 


NAME 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, — 
1142; settlement, 1288. 
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Canada Steamship Lines Limited—Conc 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association: 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of air line dispatchers at Montreal and 
Dorval airports, received, 66; granted, 172. 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; settlement, 270. 


Canadian Air Line Navigators’ Association: 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 630; settlement, 756. 


Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 

brief submitted to provincial government, 712. 

37th convention, 1360. 


General President 
biographical sketch of Roger Mathieu, 1366. 
Labour Day message by Gerard Picard, 859. 


New Year’s message from Roger Mathieu, 
1353¢ 


Canadian Arsenals Limited: 


inclusion of employees of two plants under 
IRDI Act, 246. 


CGA 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of security guards, received, 881; granted, 
iso. 


IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 

employees (Small Arms Division, Long 

Branch, Ont.), received, 1399. 

IUOE 

certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and helpers 
(Gun Ammunition Division, Lindsay, Ont.), 
received, 628; granted, 753. 

dispute with Local 796: (Gun Ammunition 
Division, Lindsay, Ont.), C.O. appointed, 
980; settlement, 1141. 

USWA 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of production employees (Gun Ammunition 
Division, Lindsay, Ont.), received, 628; with- 
drawn, 882. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 


annual conference, 17th, 1169. 

Canadian Association of Nuclear Energy 
Technicians and Technologists (CLC): 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

certification application by Local 1568 on 
behalf of a unit of technicians, received, 755; 
granted, 880. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 

ANG 

dispute with Local 213: C.O. appointed, 1399; 

settlement, 1399. 


ARTEC 
dispute: (building and maintenance employees): 
C.O. appointed, 1141; settlement, 1286. 
BSEIU 
certification application by Local 204 on 


behalf of a unit of building service employees 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


dispute: settlement, 68. 
TATSE 

dispute: settlement, 174. 
NABET 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 980; C.B. appointed, 
1141; C.B. fully constituted, 1287. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers: 


change of name to Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
1107. 

50th anniversary convention, 1107. 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


B.C. Air Lines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of pilots, granted, 172. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


CNR 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers on MV Abegweit and 
SS Prince Edward Island (Cape Tormen- 
tine-Port Borden ferry service), received, 67; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine, electrical and sanitary engineers 
aboard MV _ Bluenose (Yarmouth—Bar 
Harbour ferry service), received, 67; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 173; granted, 268; 
C.O. appointed, 390; C.B. appointed, 630; 
C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 982, 
1021; settlement, 982. 

dispute: settlement, 69. 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers—Conc 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company 
Limited 


dispute with Division 198: C.O. appointed, 
882; C.B. appointed, 1141; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1142; C.B. report, 1399, 1400. 


National Harbours Board (Halifax) 
certification application by Local 1843 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 67; 


representation vote ordered, 387; granted, 
493. 


Northumberland Ferries Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel operating ferries be- 
tween Wood Islands, P.E.I. and Caribou, 

N.S., received, 980; granted, 1139. 


Smith Transport Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, received, 494; withdrawn, 629. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers: 

change of name from Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, 1107. 

to represent employees on canal system of St. 
Lawrence Seaway, formerly member of 
USWA, 1350. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
annual meeting, 29th, 1379. 
“should prohibit strikes while contract in 


force”—policy statement adopted at 28th 
meeting of CCC, 19. 


Canadian Coachways Limited: 
Association of Drivers of Canadian 
Coachways Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of bus drivers, received, 1139; withdrawn, 
1286. 


Canadian Construction Association: 

annual meeting, 259. 

brief to federal cabinet, 610. 

Harold J. Ball, President, advocates immediate 
planning of wintertime construction pro- 
gram, 711, 1251; recommends doubling of 
building apprentices in construction trades, 
1252; states number of apprentices should be 
doubled, 346. 


Canadian Dredge and Dock Company Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 
Canadian Federation of University Women: 
Triennial Conference, 977. 


Canadian Guards Association: 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of security guards, received, 881; granted 
1139. 


Canadian Labour Congress: 

CLC and its office workers sign new collective 
agreement, 841. 

meeting of Executive Council, 349. 

Nelson-Trail and District Labour 
formed, 719. 

obituary of Howard Conquergood, Director of 
Political Education Department, 1254. 

Parry Sound and District Labour Council 
receives charter, 23. 

policy statements of Executive Council, 962. 

“preliminary and exploratory meeting re over- 
lapping jurisdiction on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
attended by CLC, IBT and ILA officials; 
all-out organization drive planned, 844. 

reconstituted Kapuskasing Labour Council and 
Newcastle-Chatham and District Labour 
Council, 719. 

second constitutional convention, 587. 

wage—price—profit probe urged by Executive 
Council, 580. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 


dispute with Local 1554: C.O. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 270. 


Council 


President 


addresses by Claude Jodoin to CLC conven- 
tion, 593; to ILO, 749; to convention of OFL, 
1372; to QFL, 43. 

Labour Day message from Claude Jodoin, 857. 

message of Claude Jodoin to convention of 
N.B. Federation of Labour, 1126. 

New Year’s message from Claude Jodoin, 1352. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


address by Donald MacDonald to AFL-CIO © 
convention, 50. 


Union Label Trades Department 
first convention, 607. 


Vice-President 


address by Gordon Cushing to CLC conven- 
tion, 599. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

annual meeting, 730. 

“Buy Canadian” drive launched by CMA, 475. 

CMA’s tenth annual survey of breakdown of 
sales dollar in industry, 581. 

current labour unrest “deplorable” says Ian 
F. McRae, President, 1253. 

President says management acting to increase 
employment, 1346. 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Association—Conc 

Thomas Edmondson elected chairman of 
Ontario Division, 583; other officers elected, 
583. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 


British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1399. 
CNR (Barge and Ferry Service, Port 
Mann, B.C.) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report 
received, 756, 761. 
CNR (Pacific Coast Service) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 
CPR (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. 
report, 631, 633; strike following board 
procedure, 883; administrator appointed, 982. 
Hindman Transportation Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers, excluding the master, on 
MV George Hindman, received, 1285; 
granted, 1396. 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 
C.B. fully constituted, 69. 

Tidewater Shipping Company 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. 
report, 1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 

Union Steamships 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; 
report, 1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 
Westward Shipping Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican; C.B. 
fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 496, 499. 
dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 68; C.B. report, 496, 499. 


Canadian National Railway System Federation 
No. 11: 


wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


C.B: 


- Canadian National Railways: 
_ CNR safety committee at Stratford, Ont., wins 
three awards, 24. 
CBRE 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers on MV Abegweit and 
SS Prince Edward Island (Cape Tormentine- 
Port Borden ferry service), received, 67; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387. 


Canadian National Railways—Conc 
CBRE—Conc 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of marine, electrical and sanitary engineers 
aboard MY. Bluenose (Yarmouth—Bar 
Harbour ferry service), received, 67; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 173; granted, 268; 
C.O. appointed, 390; C.B. appointed, 630; 
C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 982, 
1021; settlement, 982. 


NAME 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers on MV Abegweit and SS 
Prince Edward Island (Cape Tormentine- 
Port Borden ferry service), received, 67; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine, electrical and sanitary engineers 
aboard MV _ Bluenose (Yarmouth—Bar 
Harbour ferry service), received, 67; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 173; granted, 268. 


Canadian National Railways (And Others): 


Joint Negotiating Committee representing a 
number of labour organizations 
dispute involving employees on Canadian 
National Railways; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co.; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Co.; Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway; Midland 
Railway of Manitoba; Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. (non-operating employees); 
C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 
391-92; C.B. report, 982, 996; minority 

report, 1148. 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic and 
Central Regions): 
BLE 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 755. 
Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, Central 


and Western Regions, including Newfound- 
land District): 


BLFE 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756. 
Canadian National Railways (Barge and Ferry 
Service, Port Mann, B.C.): 
CMSG 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
756; 761; settlement, 1400. 
NAME 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
756, 761; settlement, 1400. 
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Canadian National Railways (Bessborough 
Hotel): 
CBRE 
dispute: settlement, 69. 


Canadian National Railways (Montmorency 
Subdivision): 
BLFE 
dispute: C.B. appointed and fully constituted, 
1286. 


Canadian National Railways (Newfoundland 
District): 
BLE 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers, received, 882; rep- 
resentation vote, 1139; rejected, 1398. 
BLFE 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers, received, 882; rep- 
resentation vote, 1139; rejected, 1398. 


Canadian National Railways (Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway): 
AASERE 
dispute with Local 846: C.O. appointed, 755. 


Canadian National Railways (Pacific Coast 
Service): 
CMSG 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 


NAME 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 


631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 


Canadian National Steamship Company: 
SIU 


dispute: C.B. report, 392, 397; strike follow- 
ing board procedure, 757; administrator 
appointed, 982. 


Canadian National Telegraph Company: 
CTU 


certification application by Canadian National 
System Division No. 43 on behalf of a unit 
of employees engaged in the maintenance 
and operation of its micro-wave systems in 
Ontario and Quebec, received, 270; granted, 
387. 

certification application by Canadian National 
System Division No. 43 on behalf of a 
unit of messengers using motor vehicles, 
granted, 269; received, 270. 

dispute: (motor messengers, 
C.O. appointed, 980. 


Canadian Nurses’ Association: 
meeting, 50th anniversary, 852, 864. 


Division 43): 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: 


CALFAA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; settlement, 270. 
CALPA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 
HRE 


dispute with Local 28: settlement, 68. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 

firemen on diesels—-CPR—views expressed by 
Chews 913 

Robert Knowlton Smith, QC, LLD, appointed 
administrator of strikebound CPR. ships 
under provisions of Act, 838. 

termination of strike over diesel issue (CPR), 
Baus 

BLFE 

dispute: Royal Commission report, 256; strike 

following R.C. report, 757. 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees (Office of Data Centre at 
Montreal), received, 755; representation 
vote, 880; granted, 979. 
certification application by a unit of employees 
(Office of Data Centre at Saint John, N.B.), 
representation vote ordered, 173; granted, 
753% 
BRT 
dispute: (Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car 
Employees), C.B. appointed, 883; C.B. fully 
constituted, 981. 


TAM 


certification application by Beaver Lodge No. 
182 on behalf of a unit of equipment shop 
employees, Vancouver, rejected, 65. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service): 
CMSG 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 
NAME 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 
SIU 


dispute: C.B. report, 392, 397; strike follow- 
ing board procedure, 757; L.I.C. appointed, 
757; administrator appointed, 982. 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company Limited: 
CBRE 


dispute with Division 198: C.O. appointed, 
882; C.B. appointed, 1141; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 1142; C.B. report, 1399, 1400. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 
summary of decisions, 271, 638. 


Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILWU 

certification application by Local 506 on behalf 
of a unit of checkers at National Harbours 
Board docks in Vancouver, granted, 172. 

dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 

certification application by Local 509 on 
behalf of a unit of dispatched longshore- 
men: granted, 65. 

dispute with Local 509: C.O. appointed, 980. 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of warehouse employees, Van- 
couver: granted, 65. 


Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited: 
TATSE 


dispute: settlement, 68. 


Cayuga Steamship Company Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 
UMWA 
certification application by Local 139-J, United 
Construction Workers’ Division of District 
50, on behalf of a unit of building service 
employees at Villeray Terrace project in 
Montreal, received, 174; granted, 268. 


Certification: 

Legal Decisions 

Alta. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
on the ground that the Board of Industrial 
Relations erred in law, 505. 

B.C. Court of Appeal dismisses appeal from 
judgment that quashed a certification order 
of LRB, 409. 

Ont. High Court holds Labour Relations Board 
failed to perform statutory duty to hear 
certification application, 643. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench holds LRB acted 
within its jurisdiction in granting certifica- 
tion to union, 1407. 


_ Chalk River Atomic Energy Draftsmen: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


certification application by Local 1569 on 
behalf of a unit of draftsmen, received, 881. 


_ Chemical Industry: 
See also International Labour Organization— 
Chemical Industries Committee. 


Ontario 


night school course for chemical technicians 
conducted at Cornwall, 347. 
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Child Labour: 
Alberta 


views expressed by Alberta Federation of 
Labour, 142. 


Childhood: 

The Evolution and Application in Canada of 
Rights Relating to Motherhood and Child- 
hood, 1236. 

Child Welfare Laws and Regulations: 

Manitoba 

Child Welfare Act. regulations, 645. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendment re 
children’s pensions, 765. 

Prince Edward Island 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendment re 
children’s pensions, 766. 

Chrysler Corporation: 

UAW 

3-year agreement signed, 1260. 


Civil Defence Laws and Regulations: 
British Columbia 
Civil Defence Act. regulations, 1033, 1411. 


Civil Service: 
See Workmen’s Compensation. 


Civil Service Association of Canada: 
re formation, 24. 


Civil Service Association of Ottawa: 


merger with ACSC into Civil Service Associa- 
tion of Canada, 24. 


CKVL: 
NABET 


application for review of decision re extension 
of scope of existing certificate, 174; request 
for review of decision withdrawn, 389. 


Clarke Steamship Company: 
BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 


UMWA 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


Coal Mining: 
Canada 


annual survey of Canadian coal mines operat- 
ing costs and revenues, 1102. 


Coal Mining Laws and Regulations: 


Alberta 


Coal Mines Regulation Act. regulations, 190, 
279, 645. 
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Coal Mining Laws and Regulations—Conc 
Nova Scotia 
Coal Mines Regulation Act. amended, 1289. 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada 


inclusion of employees of two plants of Cana- 
dian Arsenals Limited under IRDI Act, 246. 

productivity index valuable guide in collective 
bargaining negotiations, 839. 

proceedings under the “Collective Agreement 

Act, Quebec” regular feature. 


United States 


AFL-CIO executive committee recognizes Field 
Representatives Federation as collective bar- 
gaining representative for its organizing staff, 
583. 

bargaining up to labour and management— 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, permanent umpire in 
General Motors—UAW disputes, 19. 

elections conducted by NLRB at six-year high, 
963. 

non-profit dental insurance for members of 
N.Y. local of OACAWIU and Helena 
Rubinstein Inc., 1108. 


Collective Labour Agreements: 
See also Collective Bargaining. 


Canada 


“should prohibit strikes while contract in 
force’—policy statement adopted at 28th 
meeting of CCC, 19. 


United States 


long-term agreements signed or re-opened in 
1956-1957 in New York state, 839. 

wages unchanged in new UAW-Kelvinator 
contract, 968. 


Legal Decisions 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that union 
president exceeded powers in extending the 
validity of a collective agreement, 407. 

Ont. High Court of Justice dismisses com- 
pany’s application to quash award of umpire 
appointed under collective agreement, 186. 


Provisions 
Canada 


CLC and its office workers sign new collective 
agreement, 841. 

drop escalator clause in new contract between 
IUBW and Brewers Warehousing Limited, 
1103. 

26 firms engaged in erection and field construc- 
tion of boilers and pressure vessels across 
Canada, with the exception of British 
Columbia, signed by I.B.B., 963. 


Collective Labour Agreements—Conc 
British Columbia 
“moonlighting” prohibited under provisions of 

agreement between city of Prince Rupert 


and Prince Rupert Civic Employees Union, 
Local 5, 963: 


Israel 
Collective Agreements Act, 1957, passed, 584. 


United Kingdom 


agreement covering one-man operation of pas- 
senger and freight diesels, 140, 246. 


United States 


all U.S. auto firms sign similar pacts with 
UAW, 1260. 


AFL-CIO signs agreement with Field Rep- 
resentatives Federation, 1106. 

Ford—UAW agreement may set industry pat- 
tern, 1103. 

GM and URW income security plan under 
terms of new contract, 964. 

off-the-job training plan included in new con- 
tract between Fisher Flouring Mills Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington, and American 
Federation of Grain Millers, 842. 

longer paid vacations indicated in study on 
paid vacations in major union contracts, 
1350. 

non-profit dental insurance for members of 
N.Y. local of OACAWIU and Helena 
Rubinstein Inc., 1108. 


Colombo Plan: 

Canada’s contribution, 23, 967. 

1,000th trainee in Canada under Colombo 
Plan, 1101. 

Prime Minister John Diefenbaker says Can- 
ada will increase aid, in address to the 
Commonwealth Conference on Trade and 
Economic Affairs, 1101. 


Colonial Steamships Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495: C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


The Commercial Cable Company: 
NAME 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of marine engineers on cable ship John W. 
Mackay, received, 388. 
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Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: 
Canadian National Telegraph Company 

certification application by Canadian National 
System Division No. 43 on behalf of a 
unit of employees engaged in the maintenance 
and operation of its micro-wave systems in 
Ontario and Quebec, received, 270; granted, 
387. 

certification application by Canadian National 
System Division No. 43, on behalf of a unit 
of messengers using motor vehicles, granted, 
269; received, 270. 

dispute: (motor messengers, Division 43): C.O. 
appointed, 980. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 
request for review of decision, 66. 


Communications Workers of America: 
Northern Electric Company Limited 


certification application by Local C-4 on behalf 
of a unit of telephone and micro-wave 
equipment installers in its Western Divi- 
sion, Toronto, received, 174; rejected, 270. 


T. Connors Diamond Drilling Company 
Limited: 
IUMMSW 


certification application by Local 1005 on 
behalf of a unit of employees, received, 1140; 
withdrawn, 1286. 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited: 


USWA 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of production employees, received, 980; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 1396; rejected, 1398. 
Construction Contractors: 
UBCJA 
dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 
Construction Industry: 
See also Canadian Construction Association. 


Canada 


enough construction workers to meet all 
demands, 843. 

skilled construction workers in demand across 
Canada, 966. 


United States 
meeting of AFL-CIO Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, 51. 
Credit Unions: 
Canada 
increase in membership, 1103. 


Crown Corporations: 
Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act. amended, 891. 
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Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILA 
dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 
request for review of application under Section 
61 (2) 1285; granted, 1398. 


D 


Davie Transportation Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 630. 


Dawson and Hall Limited: 
IUOE 
certification application by Local 115 on behalf 


of a unit of construction equipment operat- 
ors, received, 1139; rejected, 1398. 


Deluxe Transportation Limited: 
IBT 


dispute with Local 419: C.B. fully constituted, 
175; C.B. report, 631, 637; settlement, 982. 


Department of Labour: 
Canada 


Canadian representative, Mrs. Harry S. Quart, 
MBE, accompanied by Miss Marion Royce, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, at convention in Geneva, 246. 

text of talk in radio series on “Prejudice and 
Discrimination”, 34. 


Deputy Minister 

A. H. Brown attends 42nd International Labour 
Conference, 621. 

Gordon Cushing appointed Assistant Deputy 
Minister, 341. 

M. M. Maclean retires as Assistant Deputy 
Minister, 473. 

prevailing rate problem “difficult” says Gordon 
Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 966. 


Economics and Research Branch 


publishes—“The Canadian Labour Force, 
1957”, 354; “Canadians Studying in the 
United States”, 379; “Skilled and Profes- 
sional Manpower in Canada, 1945-65”, 351; 
“Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: Summary Report on the Household 
Appliance Industry”, 1110. 


Library 
A Bibliography on Human Rights—compiled in 
the Library of the Department of Labour, 
1246. 
“Publications 
feature. 


Recently Received” monthly 
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Department of Labour—Conc 
Minister 

address by Hon. Michael Starr to CLC con- 
vention, 596. 

address by Hon. Michael Starr, to Canadian 
National Exhibition, 961. 

address by Hon. Michael Starr, to ILO, 748. 

address by Hon. Michael Starr, to Montreal 
Personnel Association, 18. 

address by Hon. Michael Starr, to National 
Winter Employment Conference, 847. 

Hon. Michael Starr announces withdrawal of 
Hon. Charles P. McTague, Q.C., from chair- 
manship of conciliation board, 140. 

Hon. Michael Starr attends 42nd International 
Labour Conference, 621. 

Hon. Michael Starr says housing important 
source of jobs, in address to Home Builders’ 
Association of Ottawa, 1101. 

in letter to businessmen and householders, 
Hon. Michael Starr urges plans for winter 
work to aid unemployment, 17. 

Labour Day message by Hon. Michael Starr, 
856. 

Vocational Training 

C. Ross Ford named Chief, Vocational Train- 

ing Branch, Department of Labour, 579. 


Women’s Bureau 


report of Director on vocational training for 
older married women re-entering the labour 
force, 1355. 

“With the Women’s Bureau” monthly feature. 


Department of Labour—University Research 
Program: 

See Labour Department—University Research 
Program. 


Dew Moving and Warehousing Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 754; rep- 
resentation vote, 880; granted, 979. 


Diesel Power: 
Canada 


Royal Commission Report on Firemen on 
Diesel Locomotives, 256. 


Dinamac Tanker Service: 
SIU 
dispute: settlement, 174. 


Disabled Persons: 
See also National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. 
Canada 


Second Atlantic Region Workshop on Reha- 
bilitation of Disabled Persons, 1392. 
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Disabled Persons—Conc 
Canada—Conc 

two members of trade union in Vancouver are 

handicapped persons, 618. 
United Kingdom 

employment of handicapped, 618. 

Remploy, British non-profit company set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
1944, 976. 

United States 


U.S. group urges expansion of training pro- 
grams for disabled, 1278. 


Disabled Persons Allowances: 
views expressed at CLC convention, 604. 


Discrimination in Employment: 

Convention and Recommendation on discrimin- 
ation in employment and occupation, adopted 
at 42nd Conference of ILO, 866, 874. 

Canada 

Canadian legislation and measures prohibiting 
discrimination in employment, 1221. 

Prejudice and Discrimination—series of five 
radio talks prepared by Department of 
Labour, 34. 

radio broadcasts sponsored by Department of 
Labour, 161. 


British Columbia 

brief of Human Rights Committee of B.C. 
Federation of Labour submitted to pro- 
vincial Cabinet, 1258. 

United States 

10th annual meeting of the Conference of 

Commissions Against Discrimination, 709. 
Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 

Act passed to provide for establishment of 
Ontario Anti-Discrimination Commission, 
344. 

Fair Accommodation Practices Act: views 
expressed by Federation of Labour, 141. 
United States 
Fair Employment Practices Act in effect in 

13 states, 1027. f 
New York state bans discrimination against 
older workers, 480. 
New York Fair Employment Practices Act: 
amended, 965. 


Legal Decisions 
U.S. Supreme Court rules that bargaining 
agent cannot discriminate against members 
of the unit on the basis of race, 79. 
Diseases. Industrial: 
See Workmen’s Compensation. 
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Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment (AFL-CIO): 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: 
chairman named, 17. 


CB; 


Dominion Coal Company: 
ILA 


dispute with Local 1546: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 174. 


Drinkwater, W. S., Editor, Labour Gazette: 
appointment, 350. 


East-West Transport Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and warehousemen, 
received, 1285; granted, 1396. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc.: 
IAM 
application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of clerical and traffic per- 
sonnel employed at Montreal Airport, Mont- 
real Ticket Office, Montreal Reservations 
and Communications, Uplands Airport and 
Ottawa Ticket Office, received, 755; granted, 
880. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILA 

dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 

dispute with Local 1845: C.O. appointed, 882; 
settlement, 882. 

request for review of application under Section 
61 (2) 1285; granted, 1398. 


Economic Development: 


Defence Against Inflation—report of U.S. Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, 970. 


Economics: 
. Canada 
home economics education in Canada, 863. 


technology solution to swings of economic 
pendulum—N.R. Crump, CPR president, 140. 


‘Education: 
; Canada 

‘Canada fails to educate everyone with ability 
says S. H. Deeks, Executive Director, In- 
dustrial Foundation on Education, 584. 


Canadian Conference on Education, 373. 
iews expressed at CLC convention, 606. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: 
OCAWIU 


ertification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 755; rejected, 979. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited—Conc 

UMWA 
certification application by Local 

received, 755; rejected, 979. 
dispute with Local 13173: C.O. appointed, 882. 
Electric Inspection: 
Laws and Regulations 

Alberta 

Electrical Protection Act. amended, 410, 1166. 
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Electronic Computors: 


“savings in labour costs don’t pay for com- 
putor”, 350. 


Electronics: 
Canada 


case study of manpower effects of electronic 
installation, 837. 


Elevators: 
Laws and Regulations 


Nova Scotia 

Elevators and Lifts Act. regulations, 1411. 

Elliot Lake-Stanleigh Office Workers’ Union 
(CLC): 

Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation Ltd. 

certification application by Local 1574, on 
behalf of a unit of office employees, received, 
980; granted, 1139. 

Empire Stevedoring Company Limited: 

ILWU 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of dock machine operators, Van- 
couver, rejected, 65. 

dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


Employee Welfare: 


Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
passed by U.S. Congress, 1129. 


Employment: 
Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Review. (monthly feature). 


Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: C-Employment, Hours and 
Earnings” monthly feature. 
See also Sheltered Employment. 


Employment Opportunities: 
Canada 
Employment Conditions in 1957, 151. 


Ontario 
2,350 persons in Ontario given employment 
under provincial Government’s winter unem- 
ployment program, 343. 
works program to provide 235,000 jobs pro- 
vided for in 1958-59 provincial budget, 343. 
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Employment Opportunities—Conc 
Statistics 


‘Jabour Statistics: _D-Employment 
Statistics” monthly feature. 


Service 


Employment Security: 
See International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security. 

Employment Standards: 

See Labour Laws and Rgulations. 

Engineers: 
Canada 

enrolment 12 per cent higher in 1957, 22. 

Laws and Regulations 

Ontario 

Operating Engineers Act. regulations, 193. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work: 
on agenda of 12th Session, U.N. Commission 
on the Status of Women, 264. 
Canada 

equal pay legislation, 1227. 

United States 
equal pay legislation, 381. 
Escalator Clauses: 
See Wage Adjustments. 


Excavating Machinery: 
Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 


Trench Excavators Protection Act. amended, 
345, 895. 


Factory Laws and Regulations: 
Alberta 

Factories Act. regulations, 190. 

British Columbia 

Factories Act. regulations, 191. 


Fair Employment Practices: 
See Discrimination in Employment. 
Fair Wages: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Fair Wage Act. regulations, 777. 


Farm Income: 
See Income. 


Featherbedding: 
U.S.A. 


National Constructors Association and AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Department reach 
agreement to end featherbedding, 254. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference: 
15th annual conference, 29. 


Federation of Building Trades Unions: 
Ontario 
formation, 347. 


Finance: 
Canada 
Financial Administration Act. regulations, 187, 
278, 776. 
Financial Administration Act. Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations amended, 
1293. 


Fire Departments: 
Ontario 
Fire Departments Act. amended, 895. 


First Aid: 
See Safety, Industrial. 


Fishermen: 
Canada 
Unemployment Insurance Act. amended to 
provide for payment of benefit to fishermen, 
188. 


Forced Labour: 

Austria and Haiti ratify ILO forced labour 
convention, 384. 

Israel ratifies ILO Convention on the Abolition 
of Forced Labour, 624. 

United Kingdom and Denmark ratify ILO 
forced labour convention, 266. 


Ford Motor Company: 


Ford—UAW agreement may set industry pat- 
tern, 1103. 


Fort William—Port Arthur and District Labour 
Council: 


urges abolition of moonlighting, 1102. 


France: 

studies on problems related to work places 
and placement of young people, conducted 
by Department of Labour and Social Wel- 
fare, 842. 


C. A. Fraser, Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 880; 
granted, 979. 


Freedom of Association: 
See Right of Association. 


Fringe Benefits: 
See Benefits. 
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Fuel Laws and Regulations: 
Ontario 


Fuel Board Act. regulations, 83; amendment, 
281. 


Full Employment: 
See Guaranteed Employment and Wages. 


G 
Gas, Natural: 
Laws and Regulations 

Alberta 
Gas Protection Act. regulations, 411, 1411. 

Manitoba 
Gas and Oil Burner Act. 

regulations, 280. 


amended, 191; 


General Motors Corporation: 
UAW 
3-year agreement signed, 1260. 


URW 
GM and URW income security plan under 
terms of new contract, 964. 


General Teamsters’ Union: 
Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited 
dispute with Local 31: C.O. appointed, ipee 
settlement, 882. 
certification application by Local 885 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and 
out of Victoria, received, 67; granted, 172. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited: 
IUMMSW 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 630. 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited: 
IAM 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics (Division 1857) received, 
980; withdrawn, 1141. 
certification application by Lodge 1857 on 
behalf of a unit of mechanics, received, 1140; 
granted, 1396. 
IBT 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 495. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Canada 
Limited: 

3-year supplementary s.u.b. plan accepted by 
UAW local, 144. 


Government Employees: 
Canada 
CLC viewpoint, 605. 
Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUMMSW 


_ dispute: settlement following board procedure, 
Lass 


Gross National Product: 
See National Product. 


Guaranteed Employment and Wages: 
Canada 

UAW plans program of public works and 

conference on full employment, 840. 
United States 

s.u.b. payments reduced by some large steel 
and aluminum companies, 718. 

union-management unemployment benefit funds 
help thousands of jobless, 144. 


Gulf Ports Steamship Company Limited: 
UMWA 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


H 


Hall Corporation of Canada: 
NAME 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 

SIU 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Hall Limited: 
UBCJA 
dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 


Handicapped: 
See Disabled Persons. 


Health Insurance: 
See Insurance, Health. 


Health, Public: 
See Public Health. 


Helena Rubinstein Inc.: 

non-profit dental insurance for members of 
N.Y. local of OACAWIU and Helena 
Rubinstein Inc., 1108. 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited: 
IBT 

certification application by Local 31 (General 
Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union) on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed in 
sub-branch at Chilliwack, B.C., granted, 
1396; received, 1399. 

dispute with Local 31 (General Truck Drivers’ 
and Helpers’ Union), C.O. appointed, M53 
settlement, 882. 
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Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited—Conc 
IBT—Conc 

certification application by Local 31 (General 
Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union) on 
behalf of a unit of employees operating in 
and out of its Vancouver Terminal, received, 
270; granted, 387. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 1141. 

certification application by Local 885 on 
behalf of a unit of employees operating in 
and out of Victoria, received, 67; granted, 
ible 

certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 628; 
granted, 880. 

dispute with Local 979: C.O. appointed, 1399. 


Hindman Transportation Company Limited: 
CMSG 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers, excluding the master, on 
MV George Hindman, received, 1285; 
granted, 1396. 


Hoffa, James R., President, International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters: 
takes over presidency but board of monitors 
appointed, 143. 
Holden Sand and Gravel Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Holidays: 
See also Vacations. 


Canada 
federal Annual Vacations Act proclaimed, 837. 


Australia 
Code provides 13 weeks’ leave after 20 years’ 
service for employees, in agreement reached 
between representatives of employers’ organ- 
izations and Australian Confederation of 
Trade Unions, 963. 


Hospital Insurance: 
See Insurance, Health. 


Hospitalization Insurance: 
See Insurance, Hospitalization. 


Hospitals: 
views expressed by CCCL convention, 1367. 


Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. regulations re 
coverage, 766. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union: 


Canada Railway News Company Limited 

certification application by Local 28, on behalf 
of a unit of restaurant employees at Great 
Northern Station, received, 980; withdrawn, 
1141. 
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Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union—Conc 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 


dispute with Local 28: settlement, 68. 


Hours of Work: 

discussion at ILO meeting, 383. 

ILO adopts Convention on Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning, 623. 

two international unions, BRC and ILGWU, 
seek shorter work week, 1348. 

Canada 
views expressed at CLC convention, 602. 


United States 


guaranteed work year won by sugar industry 
workers (UPWA), 581. 
resolution adopted at AFL-CIO convention, 50. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Labour Act. regulations, 190, 512. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act. regulations, 81, 516, 1294. 


Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act. regulations, 83, 282, 780; 
amended, 582. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: C-Employment, Hours and 
Earnings” monthly feature. 


Housework: 


the money value of housework discussed in 
article “The Economics of Housework”, 973. 


Housing: 
housing starts increase in Canada, United States 
and Great Britain, 922. 


Canada 


Hon. Michael Starr says housing important 
source of jobs, in address to Home Builders’ 
Association of Ottawa, 1101. 

9-month totals (1958), 24. 

views expressed at CLC convention, 590. 

views expressed by CCA, 259. 


New Brunswick 
views expressed by Federation of Labour, 250. 


Ontario 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act: views 
expressed by Federation of Labour, 141. 
United States 
resolution adopted at AFL-CIO convention, 50. 
Hudson, Harold C., Assistant Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour: 
retirement, 344. 
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Hull City Transport Limited: 
AASERE 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus operators and garage employees (Divi- 


sion 591), received, 980; representation vote, 
1396; rejected, 1398; withdrawn, 1399. 


Human Rights: 

A Bibliography on Human Rights—compiled 
in the Library of the Department of Labour, 
1246. 

brief of Human Rights Committee of B.C. 
Federation of Labour submitted to pro- 
vincial Cabinet, 1258. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights—10th 
anniversary, 1215. 


Husband Transport Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in 
and out of Montreal terminal, received, 1139; 
representation vote, 1398. 


I 


Immigration and Emigration: 
Canada 

immigrants add most to labour force growth, 
139. 

immigration in 1957, 247. 

immigration during first nine months of 1957, 
23: 

views of CLC, 602. 


Imperial Oil Limited: 
SIU 

application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees, 1141; rep- 
resentation vote, 1397; application for revoca- 
tion granted, 1398. 

dispute: employees on MV Imperial Nanaimo, 
MV Imperial Namu and Barge No. 10: C.B. 
report, 392, 394. 


Imports: 
Canada 
record total in first nine months of 1957, 25. 


Income: 
Canada 
farm cash income lower in first nine months 
Orel 957325. 


labour income in February, 1958, 475. 
labour income in 1957, 343, 583. 


United Kingdom 


first report of Council on Prices, Productivity 
and Incomes, 481. 
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Income—Conc 
Statistics 
“T abour Statistics: B-Labour Income” monthly 
feature. 


Income Security: 


GM and URW income security plan under 
terms of new contract, 964. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of 
Ontario: 


annual meeting, 480. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Workmen’s Compensation. 


Industrial Disputes: 
See Labour Disputes; Railroad Disputes. 


Industrial Relations: 

discussion at ILO meeting, 383. 

See also Labour Department—University 
Research Program; Laval University—In- 
dustrial Relations Department; McGill Uni- 
versity—Industrial Relations Centre; Select 
Committee on Labour Relations. 


British Columbia 
views of Federation of Labour, 20. 


Canada 

current labour unrest “deplorable” says Ian F. 
McRae, President, CMA, 1253. 

employer-employee relations session at meet- 
ing of CCC, 1379, 1384. 

industrial relations conference of CMA, 730. 

Industrial Relations in Canada—book initiates 
series on Canadian labour-management rela- 
tions, 23. 

labour-management negotiations in 1957, 1525 

labour relations legislation in 1958 in Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 891. 

labour relations training for graduating engi- 
neers and scientists, urged by Donald 
Gordon, CNR President, 480. 

third annual Labour-Management Conference, 
sponsored. by McGill University, CCCL, 
QFL and Montreal Board of Trade, 613. 

views of CCA, 259. 

views of Personnel Association of Toronto, 614. 

Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Review. (monthly feature). 


Ontario 
Select Committee of the Ontario Legislature 
on Labour Relations to be reconstituted, 345. 


Quebec 
views of QFL, 1256. 


Israel 
Settlement of Labour Disputes Act, 
passed, 584. 
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Industrial Relations—Conc 
United States 
rackets committee (U.S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in Labour or 
Management Field—McClellan Committee) 
issues interim report, 476. 
skilled tradesmen in automobile industry seek 
separation from UAW, 617. 
skilled workers’ petition for union representa- 
tion other than UAW denied by NLRB, 719. 


Laws and Regulations 
See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


Legal Decisions 

Ont. High Court issues mandamus order to 
Labour Relations Board to consider em- 
ployer’s application for the decertification of 
a union, 1291. 

Sask. Court of Appeal confirms principle that, 
in certiorari proceedings, Court cannot sit 
in appeal from Labour Board’s decision, 897. 


Industrial Standards: 
See Labour Standards. 


Inflation (Finance): 

Defence Against Inflation—report of US. 
Committee on Economic Development, 970. 

labour costs and inflation—address by Dr. 
Jules Backman at CMA general meeting, 
IPBY 


Injunctions, Labour: 
views of CLC, 603. 


Newfoundland 
views expressed by Federation of Labour, 250. 


Legal Decisions 

B.C. court dissolves injunction against picket- 
ing by union of plumbers and pipefitters 
after legal lockout, 1406. 

Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion on ground that object of picket line 
not solely to communicate information, 1029. 

Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion restraining picketing on ground of inter- 
ference with contractual rights, 1030. 


Insurance, Health: 
views of CLC, 603. 
Alberta 
details of health plan, 476. 
Manitoba 
hospital insurance plan, 341. 
details on health plan, 476. 


New Brunswick 
details of health plan, 476. 


Nova Scotia 


N.S. 7th province to enter federal-provincial 
hospital insurance scheme, 1259. 


Insurance, Health—Conc 
Ontario 
first formal Hospital Insurance Agreement with 
federal Government signed, 341. 
United States 


insurance companies tailor health insurance to 
help older workers and retired persons, 476. 

non-profit dental insurance for members of 
N.Y. local of OCAWIU and Helena Rubin- 
stein Inc., 1108. 


Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
legislation to implement entrance into national 
health plan, forecast, 246. 
New Brunswick 


legislation to implement entrance into national 
health plan, forecast, 246. 


Insurance, Hospitalization: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
National Hospital Insurance Scheme in effect 
in five provinces, 715. 
Ontario 
Ontario Hospital Service Commission Regula- 
tions, 516. 


Inter Island Steamship Company Limited: 
UMWA 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
dispute: settlement, 174. 


Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited 
dispute: settlement, 68. 


International Association of Machinists (AFL- 
CIO-CLC): 

70th anniversary, 584. 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (Small Arms Division, Long 
Branch, Ont.), received, 1399. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
certification application by Beaver Lodge No. 
182 on behalf of a unit of equipment shop 
employees, Vancouver, rejected, 65. 
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International Association of Machinists (AFL- 
CIO-CLC)—Conc 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of clerical and traffic per- 
sonnel employed at Montreal Airport, Mont- 
real Ticket Office, Montreal Reservations and 
Communications, Uplands Airport and 
Ottawa Ticket Office, received, 755; granted, 
880. 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics (Division 1857), received, 

980; withdrawn, 1141. 

certification application by Lodge 1857 on 

behalf of a unit of mechanics, received, 1140; 

' granted, 1396. 


Maritime Central Airways 

| certification application on behalf of a unit of 
ground service personnel at Charlottetown, 
P.E.1., Moncton, N.B., Montreal, Que., 
Frobisher, NW.T., and Goose Bay and 
Gander, Nfid., granted, 172. 


Nordair Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance and ground service personnel, 
received, 628; cross-application with NMA, 
rejected, 754; rejected, 979. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


| certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, received, 628; withdrawn, 629. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, received, 754; representation 
vote ordered, 880. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 

Company 

dispute with Lodge 767: C.O. appointed, 68; 

C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 

271; C.B. report, 756, 757; settlement, 883. 
Trans-Air Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
' maintenance and ground personnel, received, 
628; received, 754; withdrawn, 755; granted, 
880. 


, Trans-Canada Air Lines 
' request for review of decision, 66. 


International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security: 


annual convention, 45th, 854. 


International Brewery and Soft Drink Workers: 


drop escalator clause in new brewery contract, 
1103. 
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International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers of America: 

26 firms engaged in erection and field con- 
struction of boilers and pressure vessels 
across Canada, with the exception of British 
Columbia, signed by I.B.B., 963. 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: GiB 
chairman named, 17. 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders: 


Canadian woman, Mrs. Betty Whittaker, elected 
6th Vice-President, 1393. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Roundhouse 
and Railway Shop Labourers: 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers (CLC): 

merger negotiations between IWA and IBPW, 
25201259: 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America: 

AFL-CIO orders affiliates to end mutual aid 
pacts with IBT, 1104. 

expulsion supported at AFL-CIO convention, 
47. 

James R. Hoffa takes over presidency but 
board of monitors appointed, 143. 

Local 213 party in court case, 507. 

Martin F. O’Donohue, appointed chairman of 
panel of monitors, 584. 

“preliminary and exploratory meeting re over- 
lapping jurisdiction on St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, attended by CLC, IBT and ILA 
officials; all-out organization drive planned, 
844. 


Adley Express Company 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and warehousemen, 
received, 1285. 


Asbestos Transport Limited 
certification application by General Truck 
Drivers’ Union, Local 938, on behalf of a 
unit of employees, received, 67; rejected, 
269-70. 


H. W. Bacon 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of mail truck drivers and helpers, 
received, 1399. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America—Con 


Deluxe Transportation Limited 


dispute with Local 419: C.B. fully constituted, 
175; C.B. report, 631, 637; settlement, 982. 


Dew Moving and Warehousing Limited 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 754; rep- 
resentation vote, 880; granted, 979. 


East-West Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and warehousemen, 
received, 1285; granted, 1396. 


C. A. Fraser Limited 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 880; 
granted, 979. 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 495. 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited 


certification application by Local 31 (General 
Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union) on 
behalf of a unit of employees operating in 
and out of its Vancouver Terminal, received, 
270; granted, 387. 

certification application by Local 31 (General 
Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union) on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed in 
sub-branch at Chilliwack, B.C., granted, 
1396; received, 1399. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 1141. 

certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 628; 
granted, 880. 

dispute with Local 979: C.O. appointed, 1399. 


Husband Transport Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating in and out of Montreal 
terminal, received, 1139; representation vote, 
1398. 


John Kron and Son Limited 
certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of highway drivers, pickup drivers, 
city tractor drivers, and loaders: granted, 65. 
dispute with Local 976: C.O. appointed, 390; 
settlement, 391. 


Leamington Transport (Western) Limited 


certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 

.in Manitoba and Ontario, received, 755; 
representation vote, 880; granted, 979. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America—Conc 


Leamington Transport (Western) Limited 
—Conc 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of terminals in Manitoba and Ontario, 
received, 174; withdrawn, 270. 


McCallum Transport (Quebec) Limited 


certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, mechanics and yard 
men, granted, 172. 


MacCosham Storage and Distributing 
Company 
certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 754; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 880; rejected, 979. 


Minshull Storage and Van Limited 


dispute with Local 927: C.O. appointed, 980; 
C.B. appointed, 1399. 


The Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steamships 
Limited 
certification application by Local 1050 on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen, received, 
1285, rejected, 1398. 


Northern Freightways Limited 
certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and garage and ware- 
house employees: granted, 65. 


M. Rawlinson, Limited 
certification application on behalf of Local 


419, received, 388-89; representation vote, 
493; granted, 753. 


Reimer Express Lines 
dispute with Local 979; settlement, 630. 


Smith Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 106 on 
behalf of a unit of employees operating in 
and out of terminals in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, received, 881; granted, 979. 


Soo-Security Freight Lines Limited 

certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and 
out of terminals in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, received, 174; granted, 268. 

certification application by General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979, on 
behalf of a unit of employees, Regina, Sask., 
withdrawn, 67. 


Superior Cartage (Lakehead ) Limited 
certification application by Local 990 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 755; 
granted, 880. 
dispute with Local 990: C.O. appointed, 1141. 
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International Chemical Workers’ Union: 
15th annual convention, 1259. 
“Memorandum of Understanding” containing 


schedule for discussions on proposed merger 
of ICWU and OCAWIU, 1259. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 

influence of automation impossible to predict 
says head of Economic and Social Depart- 
ment of ICFTU, 580. 


International Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Labourers’ Union: 

Herb Flesher appointed Chief of Labourers’ 
Union for Western Canada, 1255. 


International Labour Organization: 
Ad Hoc Meeting on Conditions of Work and 
Employment of Nurses, 1281. 
experts examine protection of workers against 
radiation, 62. 
freedom-of-association survey seen promoting 
respect for human rights, 751. 
_Treland ratifies Convention on the Abolition of 
Forced Labour, 751. 
_ Italy ratifies two ILO Conventions on freedoms, 
m 751. 
manual on work study, 963. 
meeting of experts to examine ILO activities 
in field of workers’ education, 63. 
ratifications of ILO conventions total 1,800, 
fone 
tripartite technical meeting on mines other 
than coal mines, 61. 


Chemical Industries Committee 
‘session, 5th, 383. 


Committee on Freedom of Association 
_ report to ILO, 385. 


Constitution 

- Austria and Haiti ratify ILO forced labour con- 
vention, 384. 

1,800 ratifications of 107 conventions as at 

» April 1, 1958, 385. 

| United Kingdom and Denmark ratify forced 

labour convention, 266. 

Venezuela rejoins ILO, 384. 


Director-General 

‘appeals for fuller international exchange of 
labour information, 626. 

Director-General’s reply to discussion on his 
ie report, 872: 

report to ILO, 266. 

visits Canada and the United States, 1283. 


General Conference 
Alst (maritime) session, 622. 
session, 42nd, 621, 748. 
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International Labour Organization—Conc 
General Conference—Conc 

session, 42nd, addressed by Claude Jodoin, 749. 

session, 42nd, addressed by Hon. Michael 
Starr, 748. 

session, 42nd, adopts Convention and Recom- 
mendation on discrimination in employment 
and occupation, 866, 874. 

session, 42nd, demonstration of U.S. rehabilita- 
tion techniques, 745. 


Governing Body 
session, 138th, 385. 
session, 139th, 877. 


Labour-Management Relations Division 
Jean de Givry, France, appointed Chief, 626. 


Technical Assistance 


program aids workers of 56 countries in 1957, 
385. 


Textiles Committee 
session, 6th, 625. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO-CLC): 

convention, 1348. 

obituary of Abraham Kirzner, former business 
agent, Toronto, 1255. 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union: 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited 

certification application by Local 506 on behalf 
of a unit of checkers at National Harbours 
Board docks in Vancouver, granted, 172. 

dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 

certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of dispatched longshoremen: 
granted, 65. 

dispute with Local 509: C.O. appointed, 980. 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of warehouse employees, Van- 
couver: granted, 65. 


Empire Stevedoring Company Limited 
dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 
certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of dock machine operators, Van- 
couver, rejected, 65. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia 

dispute with Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 
508: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
982, 992; strike following C.B. procedure, 
1142; settlement effected by LI.C., 1288. 
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International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union—Conc 
Tidewater Shipping Company Limited 
certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed load- 
ing and unloading coastwise vessels at Van- 
couver, received, 628; granted, 753. 


Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring 
Company Limited 
dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


West Indies Wharf (United Keno Hill Mines 
and Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited ) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 


Western Stevedoring Company Limited 


dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited 


dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


F. M. Yorke and Son Limited 


dispute with Local 509: C.B. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 392. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 


“preliminary and exploratory meeting re over- 
lapping jurisdiction on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
attended by CLC, IBT and ILA officials; 
all-out organization drive planned, 844. 


Caledon Terminal Limited 


dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 

request for review of application under Section 
6 (2) 1285; granted, 1398. 


Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited 


dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 

request for review of application under Section 
61 (2) 1285; granted, 1398. 


Dominion Coal Company 


dispute with Local 1546: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 174. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited 

request for review of application under Section 
61 (2) 1285; granted, 1398. 

dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 

dispute with Local 1845: C.O. appointed, 882; 
settlement, 882. 


International Longshoremen’s Association 
—Conc 
J. C. Malone and Company Limited 
certification application by Local 1846 on | 
behalf of a unit of coastwise longshoremen 
at Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. | 
certification application on behalf of a unit of | 
deepsea longshoremen at Trois Rivieres and 
Cap de la Madeleine, received, 67; granted, 
268. 
National Harbours Board (Halifax) 
certification application by Local 1843 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 67; 
representation vote ordered, 387; granted, 
493. 
Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen, received, 881; granted, 979. 


Shipping Federation of Canada 

dispute with Local 269: C.O. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 174. 

dispute with Local 375: C.O. appointed, 630; 
settlement, 630. 

dispute with Local 1039: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 174. 

dispute with Local 1720: C.O. appointed, 494; 
settlement, 630. 

dispute with Local 1764: C.O. appointed, 270; 
settlement, 391. 


Terminal Warehouses Limited 
dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 
request for review of application under Section 
61 (2) 1285; granted, 1398. 
Three Rivers Shipping Company 
certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of coastwise longshoremen 
at Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. 
certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen at 
Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. | 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 
National Legislative Committee 
brief submitted to federal cabinet, 612. 
Chairman A. H. Balch’s Labour Day message, 
859. 


New Year’s message from A. H. Balch, chair- 
man, 1353. 


International Typographical Union: 
centennial convention, 1105. 


100th convention, 1258. 
Woodruff Randolph, President, retires, 967. 
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International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers: 

eight convention, 1105. 

IUE to redouble efforts to “demolish” rival 
IE. s1105. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers: 

Ont. Hight Court holds Labour Relations 
Board failed to perform statutory duty to 
hear certification application, 643. 

submits brief to Government of Saskatchewan, 
347. 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 1399. 


Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Limited 
certification application by Local 1005 on 

behalf of a unit of drillers, runners, helpers 

and labourers in N.W.T., received, 173; 

granted, 268; C.O. appointed, 629; settle- 

ment, 755. 

Can-Met Explorations Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit 


of employees at Quirke Lake, Ont., received, 
174; rejected, 387; reasons for judgment, 389. 


T. Connors Diamond Drilling Company 
Limited 
certification application by Local 1005 on 
behalf of a unit of employees, received, 1140; 
withdrawn, 1286. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 630. 


Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited 


dispute: settlement following board procedure, 
475? 


National Harbours Board (Port Colborne) 

dispute with Local 1005 (Port Colborne 
Elevator Workers): C.O. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 391. 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed at its property in Town- 
ship 149, District of Algoma, received, 270; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387; rejected, 387. 
Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees, rejected, 173. 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees on company’s property in the 
District of Algoma, Ont., granted, 172. 
representation vote ordered in dispute between 
company and unit of employees (OMMSW 
and USWA), 65. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers—Conc 


Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 


dispute with Local 564: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 270. 


International Union of Operating Engineers: 


clean-up ordered by AFL-CIO, 968. 
dispute with local 796: settlement, 68. 
Can-Met Explorations 
dispute with Local 796: settlement, 630. 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and helpers 
(Gun Ammunition Division, Lindsay, Ont.), 
received, 628; granted, 753. 
dispute with Local 796: (Gun Ammunition 
Division, Lindsay, Ont.): C.O. appointed, 
980; settlement, 1141. 
Dawson and Hall Limited 
certification application by Local 115 on behalf 


of a unit of construction equipment operators, 
received, 1139; rejected, 1398. 


John A, MaclIsaac Construction Company 
Limited 

certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operat- 
ors, received, 1140; rejected, 1398. 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited 

certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and their 
helpers: granted, 65. 

Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 

dispute with Local 796: settlement, 68. 
Poole Construction Company Limited 

certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operat- 
ors (Yukon Territory), received, 755; with- 
drawn, 980. 

certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operat- 
ors, received, 1140; granted, 1396. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute with Local 796: settlement, 68. 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited 

certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers at its 
property in Township 149, District of 
Algoma, received, 67; granted, 172. 

dispute wtih Local 796: C.O. appointed, 494; 
settlement, 1141. 


Toronto Terminals Railway Company 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and their 
helpers, received, 174; withdrawn, 270. 
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International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America: 

Alberta Wheat Pool 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


Burrard Terminals Limited 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


McCabe Grain Company Limited 
dispute: employees in Seed Plant Division: 
settlement following strike action, 69. 
Pacific Elevators Limited 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 
United Grain Growers Limited 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America: 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
ground service personnel at Montreal air- 
port, Dorval, received, 67; granted, 172. 


Wheeler Air Lines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees, received, 1140; 
granted, 1396; representation vote, 1397. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees, received, 1139; 
withdrawn, 1141. 


International Woodworkers of America: 


B.C. district annual convention, 21st, 253. 

IBPW and IWA to merge, 1259. 

merger negotiations between IWA and IBPW, 
D528 


Vancouver Log Towing Company Limited 


certification application by Local 1-71, on 
behalf of a unit of employees, received, 
1285; withdrawn, 1286. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited 


certification application by Local 1-71 on behalf 
of a unit of employees engaged in booming 
and rafting, received, 1399. 


Treland: 


ratifies ILO Convention on the Abolition of 
Forced Labour, 751. 


Israel: 

Collective Agreements Act, 1957, passed, 584. 

ratifies ILO Convention on the Abolition of 
Forced Labour, 624. 

Settlement of Labour Disputes Act, 
passed, 584. 
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Italy: 
ratification of two ILO Conventions on free- 


doms, 751. 
K 


K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines: 
CALDA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
air line dispatchers at Montreal and Dorval 
airports, received, 66; granted, 172. 
UAW 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of ground service personnel at Montreal 
airport, Dorval, received, 67; granted, 172. 


Kingsway Transport Limited: 
TDU 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 1286. 


John Kron and Son Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of highway drivers, pickup drivers, 
city tractor drivers and loaders: granted, 65. 

dispute with Local 976: C.O. appointed, 390; 
settlement, 391. 


L 


La Compagnie de Navigation Charlevoix- 


Saguenay Limitée: 
UMWA 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


La Compagnie de Transport du Bas St-Laurent 
Limitée: 
UMWA 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


La Traverse Riviére-du-Loup St-Siméon 
Limitée: 
UMWA 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 
La Verendrye Line Limited: 
NAME 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


INDEX 


Labour Attachés: 

John Mainwaring named Labour Attaché at 
Canadian Embassy in Brussels, Belgium, 
1347. 


Labour Code: 
See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


Labour Conditions: 

Ad Hoc Meeting on Conditions of Work and 
Employment of Nurses, 1281. 

ILO adopts Recommendation on Social Condi- 
tions and Safety of Seafarers in relation to 
Registration of ships, 623. 


Canada 

- “Labour conditions in federal government con- 
tracts” monthly feature. 

NES report on employment conditions of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 713. 


France 
studies on problems related to work places and 
placement of young people conducted by 
Department of Labour and Social Welfare, 
842. 


Labour Councils: 

; Ontario 

Parry Sound and District Labour Council 
receives charter, 23. 


_ Labour Day: 

Labour Day messages of labour leaders, 857, 
967. 

' Labour Day message of Minister of Labour, 
856. 


_ Labour Department: 
See Department of Labour. 


Labour Department—University Research 
Program: 

1958 research grants to four Canadian uni- 
versities for studies in labour-management 
relations field, 1112. 


_ Labour Disputes: 

_ See also Railroad Disputes. 

Canada 

' current labour unrest “deplorable” says Ian F. 

_ McRae, President, CMA, (PS er 

dispute involving employees on Canadian 
National Railways; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Co.; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 
Midland Railway of Manitoba; Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., and non-operating 
employees: C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully 
constituted, 391-92. 

firemen on diesel-—-CPR—views expressed by 

CEC e591. 

wage dispute between Canadian railways and 

13 unions of non-operating employees: 

appointment of Hon. C. P. McTague, OIG; 
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Labour Disputes—Conc 
Canada—Conc 
chairman, C.B., 17; withdrawal, 140; appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson 
as C.B. chairman, 245. 


Israel 
Settlement of Labour Disputes Act, 1957, 
passed, 584 
Quebec 


dispute settlement outside Quebec, 722. 

Quebec system for settling disputes, 721. 

Labour Education: 

meeting of experts to examine ILO activities 
in field of workers’ education, 63. 

views expressed by CCCL, 1362. 


Labour Force: 
Canada 


Employment Conditions in 1957, 151. 

immigrants add most to labour force growth, 
139. 

long-range outlook good for university grad- 
uates, 1346. 

Married Women Working for Pay in Eight 
Canadian Cities, 148. 

Skilled and Profesional Manpower in Canada 
1945-65—report prepared by Department of 
Labour for Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 351. 

The Canadian Labour Force, 1957, 354. 

The Labour Force, November 1945-July 1958, 
1431. 


Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Review. (monthly feature). 

“Labour Statistics: D-Employment Service 
Statistics.” monthly feature. 


Labour Gazette: 

“50 Years Ago This Month” monthly feature. 

Labour Income: 

See Income. 

Labour Laws and Regulations: 

compulsory arbitration, criticized by, LaeG: 
Carroll, President, BMWE, 711. 

Canada 

changes in mine safety legislation in 1958— 
Nova Scotia and Ontario amend legisla- 
tion, 1289. 

Handbook on Canadian Labour Law, 84. 

labour relations legislation in 1958 in Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 891. 

Provincial minimum wage orders at March 1, 
1958—survey of rates and related provisions, 
360. 

“should prohibit strikes while contract in 
force”—policy statement adopted at 28th 
meeting of CCC, 19. 

Vacation With Pay Act: regulations, 1159. 

views expressed by CLC, 602, 603. 
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Labour Laws and Regulations—Conc 
Alberta 


Labour Act. amended, 899, 1033; extended, 
190; regulations, 81, 280, 511. 


British Columbia 
anti-union campaign of B.C. Federation of 
Labour, 1375. 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act. 
enactment, 1170. 
Throne Speech, 143. 
views of Federation of Labour, 20. 


Manitoba 


Employment Standards Act: amendments, 582. 

labour legislation enacted in 1958, 582. 

labour relations legislation in 1958, 891. 

Labour Relations Act: amended, 582. 

legislation to implement entrance into national 
health plan, forecast, 246. 

special session of Manitoba Legislature, 1251. 


New Brunswick 
labour legislation enacted in 1958, 582. 
legislation to implement entrance into national 
health plan, forecast, 246. 


Newfoundland 
Labour Relations Act: amended, 1298. 


Nova Scotia 
changes in mine safety legislation, 1958, 1289. 


Ontario 


changes in mine safety legislation, 1958, 1289. 

High Court holds Labour Relations Board 
failed to perform statutory duty to hear 
certification application, 643. 

labour legislation enacted, 344. 

Labour Relations Act: amendments, 345, 894. 

labour relations legislation in 1958, 891. 

Select Committee of the Ontario Legislature 
on Labour Relations to be reconstituted, 345. 


Prince Edward Island 
labour legislation enacted in 1958, 582. 


labour relations legislation in 1958, 891. 
Trade Union Act: amended, 582. 


Israel 
Collective Agreements Act, 1957, passed, 584. 
Settlement of Labour Disputes Act, 1957, 
passed, 584. 
Saskatchewan 
labour legislation enacted in 1958, 582. 
labour relations legislation in 1958, 891. 


United States 
digest of all labour legislation in 1957, 1187. 
Fair Labour Standards Act in force for 20 
years, 715. 
Administration 
See Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation. 


INDEX 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 
third annual Labour-Management Conference, — 
sponsored by McGill University, CCL, QFL ~ 
and Montreal Board of Trade, 613. 
Production 
“Teamwork in Industry” monthly feature. 
British Columbia 
value of LMPC in Vancouver as two-way 
communication channel for employees and — 
management, 24. 

Canada 
labour-management negotiations in 1957, 152. 
Ontario 
CNR safety committee at Stratford wins three 

awards, 24. 
Quebec 
views of Montreal Builders’ Exchange, 20. 
United States 
bargaining up to labour and management— 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, permanent umpire in 
General Motors—UAW disputes, 19. 
Labour Movement: 
views of CCCL, 1363. 
Membership 
survey of membership in 191 international 
unions, 140. 
Australia 
union membership at the end of 1956, 140. 
Canada 
union membership in Canada, January, 1957, 
139. 
Pakistan 
union membership, 140. 
United Kingdom 
union membership in the United Kingdom at 
the end of 1956, 140. 


Labour Organization: 
See Labour Movement. 
Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 
Labour Standards: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Labour Act: regulations, 190. 


Canada 
proceedings under the Industrial Standards Acts 
(covering six provinces—Alta., N.S., N.B., 
Ont., Man. and Sask.), 178. 
New Brunswick 
Industrial Standards Act: amended, 582. 
United States 
Fair Labour Standards Act in force for 20 
years, 715. 


Labour Statistics: 
Current Labour Statistics (monthly feature). 


INDEX 
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Labour Statistics: 
Current Labour Statistics (monthly feature). 


Labour Unions: 

See also Labour Laws and Regulations. 

The International Protection of Trade Union 
Freedom, 1242. 


British Columbia 


anti-union campaign of B.C. Federation of 
Labour, 1375. 
Canada 
study on “the growth and structure of the 
white-collar class” prepared by University 
of Montreal professor and CCCL research 
workers, 841. 


Prince Edward Island 
Trade Union Act: regulations, 893. 


Quebec 
views of Montreal Builders’ Exchange, 20-21. 


Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act: amended, 895. 


United Kingdom 


agreement covering one-man operation of pas- 
senger and freight diesels, 140, 246. 


United States 


AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Department 
launches drive to organize inland ship and 
shoreside workers, 479. 


National Constructors Association and AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Department reach 
agreement to end featherbedding, 254. 

rackets committee (U.S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in Labour or 
Management Field—McClellan Committee) 
issues interim report, 476. 


Constitution and by-laws 
Legal Decisions 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that union 
president exceeded powers in extending the 
validity of a collective agreement, 407. 

Alta. Supreme Court dismisses union members’ 
action for judgment that officer lacked author- 
ity to make agreement, 185. 

Alta. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
on the ground that the Board of Industrial 
Relations erred in law, 505. 

B.C. court dissolves injunction against picket- 
ing by union of plumbers and pipefitters 
after legal lockout, 1406. 

B.C. Supreme Court awards damages against 
a union for a breach of the Labour Relations 
Act, 507. 

B.C. Supreme Court declares invalid a merger 
of one trade union with another, as members 
not given prior notice, 180. 

Ont. High Court dismisses union members’ 
action against another union’s members over 
interference with employment, 77. 


Labour Unions—Con 
Constitution and by-laws—Conc 
Legal Decisions—Conc 


Ont. High Court issues mandamus order to 
LRB to consider employer’s application for 
the decertification of a union, 1291. 

Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion restraining picketing on ground of inter- 
ference with contractual rights, 1030. 

Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion on ground that object of picket line 
not solely to communicate information, 1029. 

Ont. High Court upholds jurisdiction of board 
of arbitration to entertain grievances sub- 
mitted by the union, 642. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench holds LRB acted 
within its jurisdiction in granting certifica- 
tion to union, 1407. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules union liable 
for damages when picketing organized by 
union carried out in illegal manner, 1031. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rejects union 
request for writ of prohibition against Labour 
Board’s cancellation of decision, 273. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench unanimously 
rules that the application of the Rand 
Formula is illegal under the province’s laws, 
767. 

Que. Superior Court declares that LRB 
exceeded jurisdiction in granting certifica- 
tion, 773. 

Que. Superior Court rejects Gaspé Copper 
Mines petition for writ of prohibition against 
ERB ead 

Sask. Court of Appeal confirms principle that, 
in certiorari proceedings, Court cannot sit 
in appeal from Labour Board’s decision, 897. 

Sask. Court of Appeal upholds Labour Rela- 
tions Board order to company found guilty 
of unfair labour practice to reinstate worker, 
1163. 


Co-operation and Federation 
merger negotiations between TWA and IBPW, 
Pay Radd PAD 
Alberta 


merger of two Edmonton councils into Edmon- 
ton and District Labour Council (CLC), 144. 


Canada 

ARTEC postpones decision on merger with 
NABET, 57. 

Canadian AGMA members join with Actors 
Equity, 1107. 

new bakery union, ABCWIU, adopts constitu- 
tion, 1105. 

Ottawa and District Labour Council (CLC) 
formed by merger of Ottawa and District 
Trades and Labour Council and Ottawa, Hull 
and District Labour Council, 347. 
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Labour Unions—Con 
Co-operation and Federation—Conc 
Canada—Conc 
views expressed at CCCL convention, 1364. 
views expressed at CLC convention, 591. 


Ontario 
Ontario Federation of Building Trades Unions 
formed, 347. 
Quebec 
Montreal Labour Council (CLC) formed by 
merger of Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council and Montreal Labour Council, 347. 


United States 


“Memorandum of Understanding” containing 
schedule for discussions on proposed merger 
of ICWU and OCAWIU, 1259. 


Factionalism 
Canada 
B.C. Federation of Labour refuses to support 


the Communist-dominated unions expelled 
from the CLC, 1375. 


United States 


expulsion of Teamsters’ union supported at 
AFL-CIO convention, 47. 


Jurisdiction 
Canada 

“preliminary and exploratory meeting re over- 
lapping jurisdiction on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
attended by CLC, IBT and ILA officials; 
all-out organization drive planned, 844. 

to represent employees on canal system of St. 
Lawrence Seaway, formerly member of 
USWA, 1350. 

views expressed by CLC, 588. 


United States 

AFL-CIO orders affiliates to end mutual aid 
pacts with IBT, 1104. 

IUE to redouble efforts to “demolish” rival 
16) Ss Be 

IUE to redouble efforts to “demolish” rival 
UE, 1105. 

Musicians Guild of America defeats American 
Federation of Musicians in representation 
vote, 844. 

UBCJA authorize secession from AFL-CIO, 
1349. 


Leaders—Leadership 
James R. Hoffa takes over presidency of IBT 
but board of monitors appointed, 143. 
presidents of two international unions, ITU 


and ORCB, retire, 967. 
Membership 


survey of membership in 191 international 
unions, 140. 


INDEX 


Labour Unions—Con 
Membership—Conc 
Australia 
membership at the end of 1956, 140. 


Canada 
CCCL membership, 1362. 
correction re membership of ABCWU, 1348. 
membership transfer discussed at CLC con- 
vention, 587. 
not one Canadian member of BCW joins 
ABCW, 1348. 
union membership in Canada, January, 1957, 
139. 
Pakistan 
membership, 140. 


United Kingdom 


membership in the United Kingdom at the 
end of 1956, 140. 


United States 
American Newspaper Guild, 1106. 


union membership in the United States in 
1956, 84. 


Political Activities 
views expressed by CLC, 589. 


Lake Shore Lines Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 980. 


Laval University: 
Department of Industrial Relations 


annual industrial relations conference, 13th, 
859m 721% 


Leamington Transport (Western) Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of Manitoba and Ontario, received, 755; 
representation vote, 880; granted, 979. 

certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and 
out of terminals in Manitoba and Ontario, 
received, 174; withdrawn, 270. 


Leger, Paul Emile: 


Sermon by Cardinal Leger to CCCL conven- 
tion, 1362. 


Longshoremen’s Protective Union: 


Angilo-Newfoundland Development Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen at Botwood, Nfid., granted, 
Liz 


& 
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Longshoremen’s Protective Union—Conc 
Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 630; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 883; C.B. report, 982, 983; strike 
following C.B. procedure, 1142; settlement 

reached following lockout, 1288. 


Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steamships 
Limited 
certification application by Local 1050 on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen, received, 
1285; rejected, 1398. 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen, received, 1399. 


M 


MacCosham Storage and Distributing 
Company: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 754; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 880; rejected, 979. 


John A. Maclsaac Construction Company 
Limited: 
IUOE 
certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment opera- 
tors, received, 1140; rejected, 1398. 


Maclean, M. M., Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Federal Department of Labour: 


retirement, 473. 


Magdalen Islands Transportation Company 
Limited: 
UMWA 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


J. C. Malone and Company Limited: 
ILA 

certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of coastwise longshoremen at Trois 
Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, received, 
67; granted, 268. 

certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen at 
Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. 


Man and Industry: 
Canada 
Round Table on Man and Industry—third of 
a series of conferences arranged by School 
of Social Work of University of Toronto, 
1102. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour: 

annual convention, 1377. 

brief submitted to provincial government, 250, 
1346. 


Manpower: 


See Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power. 


Manpower Utilization: 
Canada 


Canadians Studying in the United States— 
bulletin issued by Department of Labour, 
379: 

case study of manpower effects of electronic 
installation, 837. 

Skilled and Professional Manpower in Canada 
1945-65—report prepared by Department of 
Labour for Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 351. 


Current Manpower and Labour Relations 
Review. (monthly feature). 
Manufacturing: 


Canada 


manufacturing industry averages 52 cents profit 
on each sales dollar in 1957, CMA reports, 
581. 

marked rise in wages in manufacturing since 
1945, 840. 

wage rates for labourers in manufacturing, 
October 1957, 726. 

Marine Industries Limited (Dredging Division): 

NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Maritime Airline Pilots Association: 
Maritime Central Airways Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 

pilots, received, 174; granted, 268. 
Maritime Central Airways: 
IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
ground service personnel at Charlottetown, 


P.E.I., Moncton, N.B., Montreal, Que., 
Frobisher, N.W.T., and Goose Bay and 
Gander, Nfid, granted, 172. 

MAPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots, received, 174; granted, 268. 
Maritime Industry: 
United States 


meeting of AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment, 52. 
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McCabe Grain Company Limited: 
UBW 
dispute: employees in Seed Plant Division; 
settlement following strike action, 69. 
McCallum Transport (Quebec) Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, mechanics and yard 
men, granted, 172. 


McClellan Committee: 

rackets committee (U.S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in Labour or 
Management Field—McClellan Committee) 
issues interim report, 476. 

MeGill University: 

Industrial Relations Centre 
annual conference, 10th, 1114. 


McNamara Construction Company Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 
Mediation and Conciliation: 
Canada 


wage dispute between Canadian railways and 
13 unions of non-operating employees: 
appointment of Hon. C. P. McTague, Q.C., 
chairman, C.B., 17; withdrawal, 140; appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson 
as C.B. chairman, 245. 
Prince Edward Island 


Trade Union Act: regulations, 893. 


Medical Services: 
Nova Scotia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations gov- 
erning injured workmen, 766. 
Oniario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations gov- 
erning injured workmen, 766. 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUOE 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and their 
helpers: granted, 65. 


Minimum Wages: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Labour Act: regulations, 190, 512. 
British Columbia 


Female Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 81, 
191, 412, Sis 

Male Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 81, 191, 
ALD a S1S¢ 


INDEX 


Minimum Wages—Conc 
Laws and Regulations—Conc 
Canada 
provincial minimum wage orders at March 1, 
1958—survey of rates and related provi- 
sions, 360. 
Nova Scotia 
Female Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 778; 
amended, 1168. 
Quebec 


Minimum Wage Act: amended, 899; revised, 
amended regulations, 646. 


Mining: 
tripartite technical meeting on mines other than 
coal mines, 61. 


Mining Laws and Regulations: 
Canada 
changes in mine safety legislation in 1958— 
Nova Scotia and Ontario amend legislation, 
1289. 
Ontario 
Ontario Mining Act, 1291. 


Minshull Storage and Van Limited: 
IBT 


dispute with Local 927: C.O. appointed, 980; 
C.B. appointed, 1399. 


Mohawk Navigation Company Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 


495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Montreal Builders’ Exchange: 
brief submitted to provincial government, 20. 


Montreal Labour Council (CLC): 


condemns “moonlighting”, 714. 
formation, 347. 


Montreal Personnel Association: 


address by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, 18. 


Moonlighting: 
British Columbia 
“moonlighting” prohibited under provisions of 
agreement between city of Prince Rupert and 
Prince Rupert Civic Employees Union, Local 
55903 


t 

Moonlighting—Conc 

Canada 

abolition of moonlighting urged by Canada 

Council of UAW and Fort William-Port 

Arthur and District Labour Council, 1102. 
Quebec 


Montreal Labour Council (CLC) condemns 
the practice of holding two jobs at the 
same time, 714. 


‘Motherhood: 


'The Evolution and Application in Canada of 
Rights Relating to Motherhood and Child- 
hood, 1236. 


Motor Transportation: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


| Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act: regulations, 
81. 


' Municipal Employees: 

2,350 persons in Ontario given employment 
under provincial Government’s winter unemp- 
loyment program, 343. 


Municipalities: 
Ontario 


Ontario to pay direct labour costs of works 
programs to aid unemployed, 245. 


Musicians Guild of America: 
defeats American Federation of Musicians in 
representation vote, 844. 


N 


National Advisory Committee on the Rehabil- 
itation of Disabled Persons: 


‘meeting, 1358. 


National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 980; C.B. appointed, 
1141; C.B. fully constituted, 1287. 
: Northern Radio—Radio Nord Inc. 
: certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 881; granted, 11393 
Radio Station CKVL (Verdun, Que.) 


application for review of decision re extension 
of scope of existing certificate, 174; request 
for review of decision withdrawn, 389. 


Western Ontario Broadcasting Co. Ltd. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Film Editing Department employees (Station 
CKLW-TV), received, 1399. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1286. 
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National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.: 
Association of Lake Carriers 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 
Canadian National Railways 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers on MV Abegweit and SS 
Prince Edward Island (Cape Tormentine- 
Port Borden ferry service), received, 67; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine, electrical and sanitary engineers 
aboard MV _  Bluenose (Yarmouth—Bar 
Harbour ferry service), received, 67; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 173; granted, 268. 


Canadian National Railways (Barge and 
Ferry Service, Port Mann, B.C.) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 

TSG OL 
Canadian National Railways (Pacific Coast 
Service) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service) 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 
631, 633; strike following board procedure, 
883; administrator appointed, 982. 
Colonial Steamships Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 


Commercial Cable Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers on cable ship John W. 
Mackay, received, 388. 
Hall Corporation of Canada 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 
La Verendrye Line Limited 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142. 
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National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.—Conc 
Marine Industries Limited (Dredging 
Division) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882. 
Mohawk Navigation Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 
Northland Navigation Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494. 
Pacific Tanker Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494. 
Packers Steamship Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 390; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
982, 994. 
N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 
St. Charles Transportation Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, excluding chief engineers, 
received, 628. 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; C.B. 
fully constituted, 69. 
Sincennes-McNaughton Line Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 
Tidewater Shipping Company 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; 
report, 1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 
Union Steamships 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. report, 
1287, 1288. 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142. 
Westward Shipping Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican; C.B. 
fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 496, 499. 
dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard; C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 68; C.B. report, 496, 499. 


National Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen 
of Sorel, Inc.: 


Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 


C.B. 
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National Constructors Association: 


NCA and AFL-CIO Building Trades Depart- 
ment reach agreement to end featherbedding, 
254. 


National Council of Women: 
65th annual meeting, 746. 


National Employment Service: 

See also Vocational Rehabilitation. 
amendments to Unemployment Insurance Act 
in 1957, 153. 
NES placement 
course, 1348. 


National Harbours Board (Halifax): 
CBRE 
certification application by Local 1843 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 67; 
representation vote ordered, 387; granted, 
493. 


officers given counselling 


ILA 


certification application by Local 1843 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 67; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 387; granted, 493. 


National Harbours Board (Port Colborne): 


IUMMSW 
dispute with Local 1005 
Elevator Workers): C.O. 
settlement, 391. 
National Harbours Board (Port of Montreai): 
SIU 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 271; C.B. report, 496, 503; settle- 
ment, 496. 


National Product: 
Canada 
gross national product shows little change in 
first 9 months of 1957—DBS, 19. 
National Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Ha! Ha! Bay: 
Saguenay Terminals Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 630. 


(Port Colborne 
appointed, 68; 


National Union of Public Service Employees 
(CLC): 

annual convention, 1258. 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour (CLC): 

annual convention, 2nd, 1125. 

brief submitted to provincial government, 250. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association Limited: 
LPU ) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 630; C.B. fully co 
stituted, 883; C.B. report, 982, 983; strike 
following C.B. procedure, 1142; settlement 
reached following lockout, 1288. 
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Newfoundland Federation of Labour: 
brief submitted to provincial government, 250. 
22nd annual convention, 1256. 


Newfoundland—Great Lakes Steamships 
Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 1050 on 


behalf of a unit of longshoremen, received, 
1285; rejected, 1398. 


LPU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen, received, 1399. 


New Year’s Day: 


New Year’s message from Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 1351. 
New Year’s messages from labour leaders, 1352. 


New York Central Railroad Company: 
BLFE 


application on behalf of a unit of engineers 
for provision for final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation of 
agreement, granted, 493. 

application on behalf of a unit of firemen, 
helpers on electric locomotives, hostlers and 
hostler helpers, for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of agreement granted, 493. 


BRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors on road service for provision 
for final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of agreement, 
granted, 493. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
conductors, trainmen and switch tenders in 
yard service for provision for final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of agreement, granted, 493. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
trainmen on road service for provision for 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of agreement, granted, 
493. 


- certification application on behalf of a unit of 


yardmasters employed in Canada Southern 
Division, received, 881; representation vote, 
1398. 


RYNA 


~ certification application by unit of employees 


(yardmasters in Canada Southern Division), 
representation vote, 1398. 


Nordair Employees’ Syndicate: 
Nordair Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 


maintenance employees, received, 1399. 


Nordair Limited: 
IAM 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance and ground service personnel, 
received, 628. 
cross-application with NMA on behalf of a 
unit of maintenance and ground service 
personnel, rejected, 754. 


NES 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees, received, 1399. 


NMA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance and ground service personnel, 
received, 628; granted, 753; cross-applica- 
tion by IAM rejected, 754; rejected, 979. 


NPA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


pilots and co-pilots, granted, 493; received, 
494, 


Nordair Mechanics Association Inc.: 
Nordair Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance and ground service personnel, 
received, 628; granted, 753; cross-applica- 
tion by IAM rejected, 754; rejected, 979. 


Nordair Pilots Association Inc.: 
Nordair Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots and co-pilots, granted, 493; received, 
494. 


North Pioneer Steamship Company Limited: 
UMWA 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


Northern Alberta Railways Company: 
ORT 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of commercial telegraphers (System Divi- 
sion No. 7), received, 67; granted, 268. 


Northern Electric Company Limited: 
CWA 


certification application by Local C-4 on behalf 
of a unit of telephone and microwave 
equipment installers in its Western Division, 
Toronto, received, 174; application rejected, 
270. 


Northern Freightways Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and garage and ware- 
house employees: granted, 65. 
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Northern Radio—Radio Nord Inc.: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 881; granted, 1139. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited: 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard vessels operating 
in Western Arctic, received, 980; representa- 
tion vote, 1397. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; C.B. report, 
496; settlement, 982. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494. 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1286. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited: 
CLC 
dispute with Local 1554: C.O. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 270. 
IUOE 
dispute with Local 796: settlement, 68. 


Northumberland Ferries Limited: 
CBRE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel operating ferries be- 
tween Wood Islands, P.E.I., and Caribou, 
N.S., received, 980; granted, 1139. 


Northwest Airlines Inc.: 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of transportation agents at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, received, 67; granted, 172. 


Nova Scotia: 


Nova Scotia 7th province to enter federal- 
provincial hospital insurance scheme, 1259. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CLC): 


annual convention, 3rd, 1128. 
brief submitted to provincial government, 252. 


Nursing: 
Canada 


Canadian Conference on Nursing, 169. 
Canadian Nurses’ Association 50th anniversary 
meeting, 852, 864. 


O 

Obituaries: 

Berg, Carl, MBE, veteran labour leader, 488. 

Buckley, John W., former Secretary-Treasurer 
of Laand U.Geai254. 

Conquergood, Howard, Director of Political 
Education Department (CLC), 1254. 

Costello, Barbara, economist, Department of 
Labour, 249. 

Drummond, Matthew, founder of former Lake- 
shore Labour Council (CCL), 843. 

Hudson, Harold Charles, former Assistant 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, 
Department of Labour, 579. 

Kirzner, Abraham, former business agent of 
ILGUF 1255; 

McLaren, S. Harry, former Executive Director 
of UIC, 1255. 

Smith, Edward David, “Mr. Union Label”, 
1347. 


Occupational Monographs: 

two more monographs Medical Laboratory 
Technologist and Mining Occupations issued 
in “Canadian Occupation” series, 477. 


Office Workers: 

automation’s effect on office workers studied at 
seminar held by European Productivity 
Agency at request of Office Workers’ Federa- 
tion, 349. 

salaries at record level in 1957—survey of 
National Office Management Association, 23. 


Canada 
CLC and its office workers sign new collective 
agreement, 841. 
study on “the growth and structure of the 
white-collar class” prepared by University 
of Montreal professor and CCCL research 
workers, 841. 


Oil Burners: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 


Gas and Oil Burner Act. regulations, 280; 
amended, 191. 


Oii, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union (AFL-CIO-CLC): 

conference held in Winnipeg, 477. 

“Memorandum of Understanding” containing 
schedule for discussions on proposed merger 
of ICWU and OCAWIU, 1259. 

non-profit dental insurance for members of 
N. Y. local of OACAWIU and Helena 
Rubinstein Inc., 1108. 
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Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union (AFL-CIO-CLC)—Conc 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 755; rejected, 979. 


Polymer Corporation Limited 
dispute with Local 16-14: C.O. appointed, 882; 
C.B. appointed, 981; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142. 


Older Workers: 
Canada 

reluctance to hire over 45s is mistake says 
Dr. Harold N. Segall, Montreal heart 
specialist, 247. 

To the Older Worker, booklet issued by the 
University Women’s Club, Vancouver, nC. 
to help older women wanting to work, 719. 


United States 

insurance companies tailor health insurance to 
help older workers and retired persons, 476. 

little variation in output of young and old— 
U.S. survey, 247. 

older workers can raise nation’s productivity— 
address by John R. Stark, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, to American Public Welfare 
Association, 18. 


Ontario: 
Select Committee on Labour Relations 
interim report, 615. 


Ontario Federation of Building Trades Unions: 
formation, 347. 


Ontario Federation of Labour: 
annual convention, 2nd, 1370. 
brief submitted to provincial government, 141, 
348. 
President 


address of Cleve Kidd at 2nd annual conven- 
tion, 1372. 


Ontario Hospital Services Commission: 


Alistair McArthur, former President of Ontario 
Federation of Labour, appointed to Com- 
mission, 583. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 
BRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
conductors, received, 388; representation vote, 
493; rejected, 753. 


ORCB 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
conductors, received, 388; representation 
vote, 493; rejected, 753. 


Operating Engineers: 
See Engineers. 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 

wage dispute with Canadian railways: C.B. 
chairman named, 17. 
Northern Alberta Railways Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of commercial telegraphers (System Divi- 
sion No. 7), received, 67; granted, 268. 


Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen: 
R. O. Hughes, President, retires, 967. 


Ontario Northland Railway 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors, received, 388; representation 
vote, 493. 

Hamilton and Buffalo 
Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors; representation vote, 493; 

received, 494. 


Toronto, Railway 


Ottawa and District Labour Council (CLC): 
formation, 347. 


Ottawa Transportation Commission: 
AASERE 


dispute with Division No. 279: C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; settlement, 
496. 


Owen Sound Transportation Company Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 


982, 988. 
P 


Pacific Elevators Limited: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494. 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: 
IAM 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 754; representation vote 
ordered, 880. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 628; withdrawn, 629. 
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Pacific Western Airlines Limited—Conc 
PWAPA 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 174; application under 
Section 19 granted, 388; settlement, 1286. 


Pacific Western Airlines Pilots Association: 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 174; application under 
Section 19 granted, 388; settlement, 1286. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited: 
NAME 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 390; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
982, 994. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
175; C.B. fully constituted, 271. 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited: 
NAME 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Pensions: 


average pension paid to retiring autoworkers is 
$60, 1051. 

Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
passed by U.S. Congress, 1129. 


Canada 


number of workers covered by pension plans 
in Canada, 910. 


private pension plans—views expressed at CLC 
convention, 604. 


United Kingdom 


number of workers covered by pension plans, 
914. 


Personnel Association of Toronto: 
annual conference, 16th, 614. 


Pichette, Henri: 


message of Rey. Canon Henri Pichette, Gen- 
eral Chaplain, to CCCL, 1364. 


Legal Decisions 
Picketing: 
B.C. court dissolves injunction against picket- 


ing by union of plumbers and _ pipefitters 
after legal lockout, 1406. 


Picketing—Conc 
Legal Decisions—Conc 


B.C. Court of Appeal holds railway not liabie 
for damages incurred by a train crew’s 
refusal to cross a picket line, 179. 


Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunc- 
tion on ground that object of picket line 
not solely to communicate information, 1029. 


Ont. High Court of Justice confirms injunction 
restraining picketing on ground of inter- 
ference with contractual rights, 1030. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench rules union 
liable for damages when picketing organized 
by union carried out in illegal manner, 1031. 


Pipe Lines: 
Canada 


Lakehead Vocational Training Welding School 
trains welders for pipeline, 717. 


Plumbing Industry: 
Laws and Regulations 
New Brunswick 
Plumbing Trade Act. regulations, 899. 


Legal Decisions 
B.C. court dissolves injunction against picket- 
ing by union of plumbers and pipefitters 
after legal lockout, 1406. 


Police: 
Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 
Police Act. amended, 895. 


Political Action: 
Canada 
views expressed at CCCL convention, 1366. 


views expressed by Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 1370. 


Polymer Corporation Limited: 
OCAWIU 
dispute with Local 16-14: C.O. appointed, 882; 
C.B. appointed, 981; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142. 


Poole Construction Company Limited: 
IUOE 
certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operat- 
ors (Yukon Territory), received, 755; with- 
drawn, 980. 


certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operators 
(Yukon Territory), received, 1140; granted, 
1396. 
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- Poole Construction Company Limited—Conc 
UBCJA 
dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 


J. P. Porter Company Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Post Office Department: 
plan to improve supervisors, adopted, 962. 


Pressure Vessel Laws and Regulations: 
See Boiler Laws and Regulations. 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 
Canada 


new regulations under the Financial Admin- 
istration Act, 187. 


Prices: 
“Prices and the cost of living” monthly feature. 


Canada 
postwar price movements, 483. 
wage—price—profit probe urged by Executive 
Council (CLC), 580. 
Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: F-Prices” monthly feature. 


United Kingdom 


first report of Council on Prices, Productivity 
and Incomes, 481; second report, 1253. 


Prince Rupert Civic Employees Union, Local 5: 

“moonlighting” prohibited under provisions of 
agreement between city of Prince Rupert and 
Prince Rupert Civic Employees Union, Local 
5, 963. 

Product: 

See National Product. 


Productivity: 
Canada 
address of Hon. Michael Starr to Canadian 
National Exhibition, 961. 
productivity index valuable guide in collective 
bargaining negotiations, 839. 
United Kingdom 


first report of Council on Prices, Productivity 
and Income, 481; second report, 1253. 


_ Professional Manpower: 


See Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power. 


Pronto Uranium Mine Limited: 
IUOE 
dispute with Local 796: settlement, 68. 
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Public Health: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Public Health Act. regulations, 280, 1411. 


Saskatchewan 
Public Health Act. regulations, 1033. 


Q 


Quebee Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 2nd, 42. 
brief submitted to provincial government, 712, 
1256. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company: 
BMWE 
dispute with Local 96: C.O. appointed, 68; 
C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 
271; C.B. report, 756, 757; settlement, 883. 
BRSA 
dispute with Lodge 217: C.O. appointed, 68; 
C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 
271; C.B. report, 756, 757; settlement, 883. 
IAM 


dispute with Lodge 767: C.O. appointed, 68; 
C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully constituted, 
271; C.B. report, 756, 757; settlement, 883. 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 630. 


Quebec Terminals Limited: 


BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 882. 


Quirke Lake—Can-Met Office Workers’ Union 
(CLC): 
Can-Met Explorations Limited 


certification application by Local 1575 on 
behalf of a unit of office employees, received, 
980; granted, 1139. 


R 


Racial Discrimination: 
See Discrimination in Employment. 


Radiation: 


ILO experts examine 
against radiation, 62. 


protection of workers 
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Radio Lac St-Jean Limitee: 
Syndicate of Employees of CFGT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Radio Station CFGT, granted, 
1396; received, 1399. 


Radio Roberval Incorporated (CHRL): 
Syndicate of Employees of Station CHRL 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 494; granted, 753. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


Radio Station CKVL (Verdun, Que.): 
NABET 


application for review of decision re exten- 
sion of scope of existing certificate, 174. 


Raiding: 
See Labour Unions—Jurisdiction. 


Railroad Disputes: 
Canada 

dispute involving employees on Canadian 
National Railways; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Co.; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 
Midland Railway of Manitoba; Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., and non-operating 
employees: C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully 
constituted, 391-392; C.B. report, 982, 996; 
minority report, 1148. 

rate boost averts strike by non-operating unions, 
1350. 

wage dispute between Canadian railways and 
13 unions of non-operating employees: 
appointment of Hon. C. P. McTague, Q.C., 
chairman, C.B., 17; withdrawal, 140; appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson as 
chairman, 245. 


Railroad Unions: 
See Railway Organizations. 

Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc.: 
New York Central Railroad Company 
certification application by unit of employees 
(yardmasters in Canada Southern Division), 
representation vote, 1398. 

Railroads: 
British Columbia 
Railway Act. amended, 1033. 


United Kingdom 
agreement covering one-man operation of pas- 
senger and freight diesels, 140, 246. 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 

See also International Railway Brotherhoods. 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee 
Chairman 

Labour Day message of A. H. Balch, 859. 
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Railways: 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court of Appeal holds railway not liable 
for damages incurred by a train crew’s 
refusal to cross a picket line, 179. 


Rand Formula: 
See Legal Decisions. 


M. Rawlinson, Limited: 
IBT 
certification application on behalf of Local 419, 
received, 388-389; representation vote, 493; 
granted, 753. 
Rehabilitation: 
See Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Express Lines: 
IBT 
dispute with Local 979: settlement, 630. 


Reimer 


Right of Association: 
ILO freedom-of-association survey seen pro- 
moting respect for human rights, 751. 
report adopted at ILO meeting, 385. 
The International Protection of Trade Union 
Freedom, 1242. 
Canada 


Freedom of Association and Right to Organize 
in Canada, 1229. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: 


UPWA 

dispute with Local 326: C.O. appointed, 755; 
C.B. appointed, 1141; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142; C.B. report, 1400, 1405S. 

Royal Commission on Coasting Trade: 

report, 728. 

Royal Commission on Employment of Fire- 
men on Diesel Locomotives in Freight and 
Yard Service on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway: 

report, 256. 

Russell Construction Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 
Ryerson Institute of Technology: 
training for women and girls, 17. 


Safety, Industrial: 
See also Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions. 
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Safety, Industrial—Conc 

changes in safety legislation in 1958 in Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 895. 

ILO adopts Recommendation on Social Condi- 
tions and Safety of Seafarers in relation to 
Registration of Ships, 623. 


New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. safety and first 
aid regulations, 766. 
Ontario 
CNR safety committee at Stratford wins three 
awards, 24. 
United Kingdom 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
1349. 


Saguenay Terminals Limited: 
NSL (of Ha! Ha! Bay) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 630. 


St. Charles Transportation Company, Limited: 
NAME 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


marine engineers, excluding chief engineers, 
received, 628. 


St. Lawrence Seaway: 


“preliminary and exploratory meeting re over- 
lapping jurisdiction on St. Lawrence Seaway”, 
attended by CLC, IBT and ILA officials; 
all-out organization drive planned, 844. 


Salaries: 
Office Workers 


salaries at record level in 1957—survey of 
National Office Management Association, 23. 


Saskatchewan: 
Labour Relations Board 


LRB rules employee can’t return to work before 
leave ends, 503. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 1378. 
brief submitted to provincial Government, 20. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


Seafarers: 

ILO adopts Convention on Seafarers’ National 
Identity Documents, 623. 

ILO adopts Recommendation concerning the 
Engagement of Seafarers for Service in 
Vessels registered in a Foreign Country, 623. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America: 


SIU wins representation despite flag transfer, 
ye 
Ahern Shipping Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Association of Lake Carriers 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630. 
Bayswater Shipping Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630. 
British Columbia Towboat Owners 
Association 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1399. 


Cadwell Marine Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Canada Cement Transport Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


Canadian Dredge and Dock Company 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Canadian National Steamship Company 

dispute: C.B. report, 392, 397; strike follow- 
ing board procedure, 757; administrator 
appointed, 982. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 
dispute: C.B. report, 392, 397; strike follow- 

ing board procedure, 757; IC appointed, 
757; administrator appointed, 982. 
Cayuga Steamship Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Colonial Steamships Limited 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 

495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 

883. 

Davie Transportation Limited 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 

630; C.B. fully constituted, 630. 

Dinamac Tanker Service 

dispute: settlement, 174. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—Con 
Hall Corporation of Canada 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


Holden Sand and Gravel Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Imperial Oil Limited 
application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees, 1141; rep- 
resentation vote, 1397; application for revoca- 
tion of certification granted, 1398. 
dispute: employees on MV Imperial Nanaimo, 
MV Imperial Namu and Barge No. 10); 
C.B. report, 392, 394. 


La Verendrye Line Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Lake Shore Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 980. 


Marine Industries Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


McNamara Construction Company Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Mohawk Navigation Company Limited 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal) 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 175; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 271; C.B. report, 496, 503; settle- 
ment, 496. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard vessels operating 
in Western Arctic, received, 980; representa- 
tion vote, 1397. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; C.B. report, 
496; settlement, 982. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1286. 
Owen Sound Transportation Company 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 

630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
982, 988. 
Pacific Tanker Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—Conc 
Packers Steamship Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
175; C.B. fully constituted, 271. 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


J. P. Porter Company Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 631. 


Russell Construction Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; C.B. appointed, 
981; settlement, 1288. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 


dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; C.B. 
report, 392. 


Sincennes-McNaughton Line Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
1142, 1146. 


Union Steamships Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883. 


Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Westward Shipping Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican; C.3. 
appointed, 68; fully constituted, 175; C.B. 
report, 756, 763. 
dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B. C. Standard: C.B. report, 69. 


Yellowknife Transportation Company 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; C.B. report, 
496; settlement, 982. 
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_ Seamen: 


_ dispute with Local 375: C.O. 
- dispute with Local 1039; C.O. 
_ dispute with Local 1720: C.O. 


- dispute with Local 1764: C.O. 


FUT ag 


See also Seafarers. 

ILO adopts Convention on Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning, 623. 

ILO adopts Recommendation on Social Condi- 
tions and Safety of Seafarers in relation to 
Registration of Ships, 623. 


Seaway Forwarding Agencies Limited: 


ILA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen, received, 881; granted, 979. 


Select Committee on Labour Relations: 
Ontario 
interim report, 615. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited: 
CMSG 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 
C.B. fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 630, 
631. 
NAME 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; C.B. 
fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 630, 631. 


SIU 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell; 
C.B. report, 392. 


Sheltered Employment: 
United Kingdom 
Remploy, British non-profit company set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
1944, 976. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia: 
ILWU 
dispute with Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 
508: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
982, 992; strike following C.B. procedure, 
1142; settlement effected by I1.C., 1288. 


_ Shipping Federation of Canada: 


ILA 


| dispute with Local 269: C.O. appointed, 68; 


settlement, 174. 
appointed, 630; 
settlement, 630. 
appointed, 174; 
settlement, 174. 
appointed, 494; 
settlement, 630. 
appointed, 270; 
settlement, 391. 


Shipping Industry: 


See also Seafarers. 


-JLO adopts Recommendation on Medical 


Advice by Radio to Ships at Sea, 623. 


Shipping Industry—Conc 

ILO adopts Recommendation on Social Con- 
ditions and Safety of Seafarers in relation to 
Registration of Ships, 623. 

ILO adopts Recommendation on the Contents 
of Medicine Chests on Board Ship, 623. 
Canada 

Royal Commission on Coasting Trade, 728. 

views expressed by CCCL, 1368. 

British Columbia 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act. 
enactment, 1170. 

Robert Knowlton Smith, QC, LLD, appointed 
administrator of strikebound CPR _ ships 
under provisions of Act, 838. 

United States 


SIU wins representation despite flag transfer, 
ALS 
UMW condemns sale of ships to Cubans, 1106. 


Shops—Laws and Regulations: 
See Store Laws and Regulations. 


Silicosis: 
See Workmen’s Compensation. 


Sincennes—McNaughton Line Limited: 
NAME 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495-96; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. 
report, 1142; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 


Skilled Labour: 
See Training. 


Smith Transport Limited: 
CBRE 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 494; withdrawn, 629. 
IBT 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of terminals in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, received, 881; granted, 979. 
TDU 


dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 1141, 
1286; C.B. appointed, 1399. 


Social Security: 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
viewpoint of CLC, 603. 
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Social Security—Conc 
Laws and Regulations—Conc 
Saskatchewan 
Social Aid Act. amended, 282. 


Social Work: 


Equal Social Protection of Children Born out 
of Wedlock, 1241. 


Canada 
Round Table on Man and Industry—third of a 
series of conferences arranged by School of 
Social Work of University of Toronto, 1102. 


Soo-Security Freight Lines Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of terminals in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, received, 174; granted, 268. 

certification application by General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979; on 
behalf of a unit of employees, Regina, Sask., 
withdrawn, 67. 


Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company Limited: 
NCSL 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 


South Western Ontario Field Crops Employers’ 
Association: 


organization and activities outlined at FLC, 30. 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited: 


Elliot Lake—Stanleigh Office Workers’ 
Union (CLC) 
certification application by Local 1574, on 


behalf of a unit of office employees, received, 
980; granted, 1139. 


IUMMSW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed at its property in Town- 
ship 149, District of Algoma, received, 270; 
representation vote ordered, 269; granted, 
387; rejected, 387. 


IUOE 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers at its 
property in Township 149, District of 
Algoma, received, 67; granted, 172. 

dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 494; 
settlement, 1141. 


USWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at its property in Township 149, 
District of Algoma, received, 67; representa- 
tion vote order, 269; granted, 387; rejected, 
387. 
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Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUMMSW 

representation vote ordered in dispute between 
company and a unit of employees (UMMSW 
and USWA), 65. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees on company’s property in the 
District of Algoma, Ont., granted, 172. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, rejected, 173. 


USWA 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees on company’s property in the 
District of Algoma, Ont., granted, 172. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, rejected, 173. 

representation vote ordered in dispute be- 
tween company and a unit of employees 
(IUMMSW and USWA), 65. 


Starr, Hon. Michael, Minister of Labour: 
See Department of Labour—NMinister. 


Stationary Engineering: 


Laws and Regulations 
New Brunswick 


Stationary Engineers Act. amended, 1167. 


Statistics: 
See Labour Statistics. 


Steel Industry: 
Canada 


better wages and fringe benefits sought at 
policy conferences held in Winnipeg, 580. 
CLC Executive Council supports Hamilton steel 
strike, 962. 
USA 
s.u.b. payments reduced by some large steel and 
aluminum companies, 718. 


Store Laws and Regulations: 
Newfoundland 
St. John’s Shops Act. regulation, 280. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
“Strikes and Lockouts” monthly feature. 


Canada 


“should prohibit strikes while contract in 
force”—policy statement adopted at 28th 
meeting of CCC, 19. 

termination of strike over diesel issue (CPR), 
Se 

Quebec 

resolution calling for free exercise of the right 
to strike, adopted by QFL, 45. 

resolution to give Federation power to call a 
general strike in the province defeated by 
Quebec Federation of Labour, 44. 


Legal Decisions 


B.C. court dissolves injunction against picket- 
ing by union of plumbers and pipefitters after 
lockout, 1406. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Conc 
Statistics 
“T abour Statistics: G—Strikes and Lockouts” 


Superior Cartage (Lakehead) Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 990 on behalf 
of a unit of employees, received, 755; 
granted, 880. 

dispute with Local 990: C.O. appointed, 1141. 


Supervision: 
Canaéa 


Post Office Department plan to improve super- 
visors, adopted, 962. 


Supplementary Unemployment Benefits: 
See Guaranteed Employment and Wage Plans. 


Syndicate of Employees of CFGT: 
Radio Lac St-Jean Limitee 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Radio Station CFGT, granted, 
1396; received, 1399. 


Syndicate of Employees of Station CHRL: 
Radio Roberval Incorporated (CHRL) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 494; granted, 753. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


T 


Taxation: 
Canada 
views of CLC, 602. 


Taxicabs: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Taxicab Act. regulations, 193. 


Teachers: 
Canada 
shortage of teachers is world-wide, 1042. 


trades teacher training course sponsored by 
CVT branch of federal Department of 
Labour, 343. 


Teamwork in Industry: 
monthly feature. 


Technical Assistance: 

See also International Labour Organization— 
Technical Assistance. 

special fund for technical assistance to under- 
developed countries created by UN General 
Assembly, 1255. 


Technological Change: 
See Automation. 


Technology: 
Canada 
technology may be solution to swings of 
economic pendulum—N. R. Crump, CPR 
president, 140. 
training for girls and women at the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology, 17. 


Terminal Warehouses Limited: 
ILA 
dispute with Local 1842: C.B. appointed, 68; 
C.B. fully constituted, 175; C.B. report, 392, 
406; settlement, 631. 
request for review of application under Sec- 
tion 61 (2) 1285; granted, 1398. 


Terra Nova Steamship Company Limited: 
UMWA 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


Textile Industry: 
Canada 
textile wage index rose 4.7 per cent in year, 
1260. 
See also International Labour Organization— 
Textiles Committee. 


Three Rivers Shipping Company: 
ILA 

certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of coastwise longshoremen 
at Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. 

certification application by Local 1846 on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen at 
Trois Rivieres and Cap de la Madeleine, 
received, 67; granted, 268. 


Tidewater Shipping Company: 
CMSG 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. 
report, 1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 
ILWU 
certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed loading 
and unloading coastwise vessels at Van- 
couver, received, 628; granted, (PEE 
NAME 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. report, 
1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; C.B. appointed, 
630; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
1142, 1146. 
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Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company: 
BRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors; representation vote, 493; 
received, 494; granted, 753. 


ORCB 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of conductors; representation vote, 493; 
received, 494. 


Toronto Terminals Railway Company: 
IUOE 
certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and their 
helpers, received, 174; withdrawn, 270. 


Trade Union Membership: 
See Labour Unions—Membership. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 

annual conference, 90th, 1385. 

Annual Conference of Representatives of 
Unions Catering for Women Workers—28th 
meeting, 739. 

The Future of Women in Industry—one-day 
special information conference held in Lon- 
don, England, by National Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the TUC, 1279. 

too little automation greater fear for British 
worker, 22. 


Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 
See Apprenticeship. 


Training: 
See also Apprenticeship; Vocational Training 
Advisory Council. 


5,000 skilled Canadians move to United States 
annually, 348. 


Canada 


David Bridge appointed Technical Training 
Specialist, Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, 709. 

C. Ross Ford named Chief, Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, Department of Labour, 579. 
Lakehead Vocational Training Welding School 

trains welders for pipeline, 717. 

NES report on employment conditions of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 713. 

off-the-job training plan included in new con- 
tract between Fisher Flouring Mills Company, 
Seattle, Washington, and AFGM, 842. 

retirement of A. W. Crawford, Director, Voca- 
tional Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, 578. 

shortages of skilled and professional workers 

still exists in some parts of Canada, 343. 


Training—Conc 
Canada—Conc 

Skilled and Professional Manpower in Canada 
1945-65—report prepared by Department of 
Labour for Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 351. 

some localities report skilled labour shortages, 
475. 

summary of Department of Labour report— 
Vocational Training Program in Canada, 
1252; 


British Columbia 
new vocational training plan announced by 
Department of Education and Department 
of Labour, 842. 
United States 
skilled tradesmen in automobile industry seek 
separation from UAW, 617. 


skilled workers’ petition for union representa- 
tion other than UAW denied by NLRB, 719. 


Trans-Air Limited: 
IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance and ground personnel, received, 
628, 754; withdrawn, 755; granted, 880. 


Trans Canada Air Lines: 
CALNA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 630; settlement, 756. 
IAM 
request for review of decision, 66. 


TCA Sales Employees’ Association 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 270; settlement, 270. 


Trans Canada Airlines Sales Employees’ 
Association: 
Trans Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 270; settlement, 270. 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ 
Union: 
Kingsway Transport Limited 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 1286. 


Smith Transport Limited 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 1141, 
1286; C.B. appointed, 1399. 


Transport Hull Metropolitain Limitee: 
AASERE 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of bus operators and garage employees (Divi- 
sion 591), received, 980. 


Transportation: 
See Motor Transportation. 


Truro and District Labour Council: 
establishment, 1349. 
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Unemployment: 
situation in U.S.A. and European countries, 245. 


Canada 

B.C. unions urge action against unemployment, 
714. 

CLC outlines plan to end unemployment, 349. 

CMA president says management acting to 
increase unemployment, 1346. 

delegation of unemployed Ontario and Quebec 
workers submits brief to Cabinet, 712. 

rapid population growth cause of unemploy- 
ment—Minister of Labour, 18. 

views expressed by CCCL, 1367. 

views expressed by Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, 1377. 

views expressed by 
Labour, 1370. 


Manitoba 
views expressed by Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, 1346. 


Nova Scotia 
views expressed by UMWA, 252. 
Ontario 
Ontario to pay direct labour costs of works 
programs to aid unemployed, 245. 
Quebec 


men replace machines, unemployed given jobs, 
967. 


Ontario Federation of 


United Kingdom 


unemployment, at mid-October, highest since 
1952,.1378. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada 
amendments to Act in 1957, 153. 
viewpoint of B.C. Federation of Labour, 1375. 
viewpoint of CCCL, 1366. 
viewpoint of CLC, 604. 
views of FLC, 29. 
“Monthly Report on Operation of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act” monthly feature. 


United States 
USS. legislation to extend duration of jobless 
benefits, proposed, 342. 
Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
~ Unemployment Insurance Act. amended to pro- 
_ vide for payment of benefit to fishermen, 188. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: E-Unemployment Insur- 
ance” monthly feature. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission: 
15th annual report on jobless benefits, 22. 


obituary of S. Harry McLaren, former Execu- 
tive Director, 1255. 


Commissioner 
R. J. Tallon’s term extended, 21. 


Umpire—Decisions 
Decisions, CU-B, 1422, 86; 1423, 87; 1443, 
195; 1455, 423; 1464, 424; 1483, 518; 1484, 
519s" 15745;. 14155 1578, 1416. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee: 
annual report, 1034. 


Unemployment, Seasonal: 
Canada 

appeal to increase winter construction made 
by Harold J. Ball, president, CCA, 711, 1251. 

eight provinces participate in federal Govern- 
ment’s winter work program, 1345. 

federal winter work program reviewed at Farm 
Labour Conference, 31. 

government shares cost of winter work projects, 
1251. 

National Winter Employment Conference, 847. 

plans for winter work urged in letter sent by 
Minister of Labour to business men and 
householders, 17. 

views of CCA, 260. 


Manitoba 
plans to spur winter employment announced at 
special session of Manitoba Legislature, 1251. 


Ontario 
2,350 persons in Ontario given employment 
under provincial Government’s winter unem- 
ployment program, 343. 


Germany 
sample survey by Federal Institution for Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance shows 
that winter unemployment has chain of 
causes, 962. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
Legal Decisions 

Sask. Court of Appeal confirms principle that, 
in certiorari proceedings, Court cannot sit 
in appeal from Labour Board’s decision, 897. 

Sask. Court of Appeal upholds LRB order to 
company found guilty of unfair labour 
practice to reinstate worker, 1163. 


Union Label: 
See Canadian Labour Congress—Union Label 
Trades Department. 


Union Security: 

union security and the right to work—address 
by Prof. Sylvester Petro at CMA general 
meeting, 735. 
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Union Steamships: 
CMSG 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. report, 
1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 


NAME 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 883; C.B. report, 
1287, 1288; settlement, 1288. 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 882; settlement, 1141. 


United Automobile Workers: 

abolition of moonlighting urged by Canada 
Council of UAW, 1102. 

all U.S. auto firms sign similar pacts with 
UAW, 1260. 

Canadian UAW plans program of public works 
and conference on full employment, 840. 
Ford—UAW agreement may set industry pat- 

tern, 1103. 

Ont. High Court of Justice dismisses company’s 
application to quash award of umpire 
appointed under collective agreement, 186. 

skilled workers’ petition for union representa- 
tion other than UAW denied by U.S. NLRB, 
719. 

special convention sets 1958 bargaining goals, 
142. 

wages unchanged in new UAW-Kelvinator con- 
tract, 968. 


United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, International 
Union of: 

McCabe Grain Company Limited 


dispute: employees in Seed Plant Division; 
settlement following strike action, 69. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America: 


28th annual convention, 1349. 
UBCJA authorize secession from AFL-CIO, 
1349. 
Construction. Contractors 
dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 
Hall Limited 


dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 


Poole Construction Company Limited 


dispute with Local 2499: C.O. appointed, 755; 
settlement, 882. 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America: 

IUE to redouble efforts to “demolish” rival UE, 
1105. 


United Grain Growers Limited: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 391. 


United Mine Workers of America: 

brief submitted to provincial cabinet by District 
20; 2526 

27th convention, District 26, 1106, 1257. 


AMF Atomic (Canada) Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, received, 1140; granted, 1396. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

certification application by Local 139-J, United 
Construction Workers’ Division of District 
50, on behalf of a unit of building service 
employees at Villeray Terrace project in 
Montreal, received, 174; granted, 268. 


Clarke Steamship Company Limited and 
associated companies 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 

received, 628; granted, 753. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
certification application by Local 13173: 
received, 755; rejected, 979. 
dispute with Local 13173: C.O. appointed, 882. 


Gulf Ports Steamship Company Limited 

certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


Inter Island Steamship Company Limited 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


La Compagnie de Navigation Charlevoix- 
Saguenay Limitee 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


La Compagnie de Transport du Bas 
St. Laurent Limitee 


certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


La Traverse Riviere-du-Loup St. Simeon 
Limitee 
certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 
Magdalen Islands Transportation Company 
Limited 
certification application by District 50, Local 


M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 
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United Mine Workers of America—Conc 

North Pioneer Steamship Company Limited 

certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


Terra Nova Steamship Company Limited 

certification application by District 50, Local 
M-128, on behalf of a unit of employees, 
received, 628; granted, 753. 


United Nations: 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, V.C. former Minister 
of Labour, appointed resident officer at 
Baghdad, Iraq, 145. 

special fund for technical assistance to under- 
developed countries created by U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1255. 


United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women: 

Canadian representative, Mrs. Harry S. Quart, 
MBE, accompanied by Miss Marion Royce, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, at convention in Geneva, 246. 


United Packinghouse Workers of America: 


guaranteed work year won by sugar industry 
workers (UPWA), 581. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 
dispute with Local 326: C.O. appointed, i Py 
C.B. appointed, 1141; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142; C.B. report, 1400, 1405. 


United Rubber Workers: 
Canada 
Local accepts 3-year supplementary s.u.b. plan 
of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited, 144. 


United States 


GM and URW income security plan under 
terms of new contract, 964. 


United States Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in Labour or Manage- 
ment Field: 

USS. rackets committee issues interim report, 
476. 


United Steel Corporation Limited: 

Ont. High Court upholds jurisdiction of board 
of arbitration to entertain grievances sub- 
mitted by the union, 642. 


United Steelworkers of America: 

better wages and fringe benefits sought at policy 
conferences held in Winnipeg, 580. 

biennial convention, 9th, 1104. 

R. J. Lamoureux appointed national safety and 
health representative in Canada, 583. 


United Steelworkers of America—Conc 
national policy conference in Winnipeg, 477. 
to represent employees on canal system of 


St. Lawrence Seaway, formerly member of 
USWA, 1350. 


Can-Met Explorations Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at Quirke Lake, Ont., received, 
174; rejected, 387; reasons for judgment, 389. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees (Gun Ammunition 
Division, Lindsay, Ont.), received, 628; with- 
drawn, 882. 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees, received, 980; rep- 
resentation vote ordered, 1396; rejected, 1398. 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at its property in Township 149; 
District of Algoma, received, 67; representa- 
tion vote ordered, 269; granted, 387; rejected, 
387. 


Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees on company’s property in the 
District of Algoma, Ont., granted, 172. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, rejected, 173. 

representation vote ordered in dispute between 
company and unit of employees (IUMMSW 
and USWA), 65. 


Universities and Colleges: 
Canada 


long-range outlook good for university grad- 
uates, 1346. 


Quebec 


Que. Federation of Labour seeks unconditional 
financial assistance for provincial universities, 
45. 


University of Toronto: 

Round Table on Man and Industry—third of a 
series of conferences arranged by School of 
Social Work of University of Toronto, 1102. 


Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company Limited: 
NAME 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 756; C.B. report, 
1142; settlement, 1288. 
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Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company Limited—Conc 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; C.B. appointed, 
495; C.B. fully constituted, 630; C.B. report, 
883; settlement, 1287. 
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Vacations: 
Collective Labour Agreements 
Australia 
Code provides 13 weeks’ leave after 20 years’ 
service for employees in agreement reached 
between representatives of employers’ organ- 
izations and Australian Confederation of 
Trade Unions, 963. 
United States 
longer paid vacations indicated in study on 
paid vacations in major union contracts, 
1350. 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Labour Act. regulations, 190, 514. 
Canada 
changes in 1958 in annual vacation legislation, 


1159. 
Annual Vacations Act. regulations, 1159, 1409. 


federal Annual Vacations Act proclaimed, 837. 
New Brunswick 
Vacation Pay Act. regulations extended, 1159. 
Nova Scotia 
Vacation Pay Act. regulations, 1159. 
Saskatchewan 
Annual Holidays Act. amended, 582, 1159. 


Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada 
Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 494; settlement, 1286. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited: 
IWA 
certification application by Local 1-71 on behalf 
of a unit of employees engaged in boom- 
ing and rafting, received, 1285; withdrawn, 
1286; received, 1399. 


Venezuela: 
rejoins ILO, 384. 


Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring Company 
Limited: 
ILWU 
dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


Vocational Education: 
See also Vocational Training Advisory Council. 


Canada 

summary of Department of Labour report— 
Vocational Training Program in Canada, 
1252. 

trades teacher training course sponsored by 
CVT branch of federal Department of 
Labour, 343. 

vocational training for older married women 
re-entering the labour force, 1355. 


Belgium 
vocational guidance provided by law, 1252. 


British Columbia 
increased provision for vocational education 
forecast in Throne Speech 143. 
new vocational training plan announced by 
Department of Education and Department 
of Labour, 842. 


Vocational Rehabilitation: 

International Northern Great Plains Confer- 
ence on Rehabilitation, 1135. 

demonstration of U.S. rehabilitation techniques 
at 42nd International Labour Conference, 
745. 

Canada 

eight provincial reports on rehabilitation cases, 
862. 

F. S. Hatcher of Vancouver, appointed to staff 
of Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, 
Department of Labour, 709. 

health services and rehabilitation, 58. 

Operation Reliance Inc., 263. 

NES placement officers given counselling 
course, 1348. 

nine provinces use Schedule “R” under the 
Canadian Vocational Training Act, 168. 

Second Atlantic Region Workshop on Reha- 
bilitation of Disabled Persons, 1392. 

seminar on rehabilitation of disabled in Asia 
and Far East, 489. 

Successful Rehabilitation—series of articles 
based on files of NES: 54, 166, 261, 378, 
487, 616, 744, 860, 974, 1134, 1277, 1391. 


New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. provision, 766. 


Newfoundland 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. provision, 766. 


Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board Hospital and 
Rehabilitation Centre moves to new build- 
ings in Downsview, 715. 


United Kingdom 
United Kingdom Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Bill, 380. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation—Conc 
United States 


group urges expansion of training programs for 
disabled, 1278. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 
26th meeting, 346. 
27th meeting, 1354. 


Wage Adjustments: 
Collective Labour Agreements 
Ontario 
drop escalator clause in new brewery contract, 
1103. 
United States 
four million workers to get deferred raises in 
1958 by long-term contracts, 23. 


Wage Payment Systems: 
Canada 
prevailing rate problem “difficult” says Gordon 
Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 966. 
United Kingdom 
one worker in three paid by results, 964. 
Wage Rates: 
Manufacturing Industries 
marked rise in wages in manufacturing since 
1945, 840. 
wage rates for labourers in manufacturing, 
October, 1957, 726. 
Textile Industry 
wage index rose 4.7 per cent in year, 1260. 


Wages and Salaries: 


ILO adopts Convention on Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning, 623. 


Canada 
rate boost averts strike by railroad unions, 1350. 
views expressed at CLC convention, 602. 
wage—price—profit probe urged by Executive 
Council (CLC), 580. 
United States 
views expressed at AFL-CIO convention, 49. 
wage increases in New York state averaged 
11 cents in 1957, 839. 
Collective Labour Agreements 
United States 
wage settlements, 963. 


Labour Disputes 
wage dispute between Canadian railways and 
13 unions of non-operating employees: 
appointment of Hon. C. P. McTague, OE; 
chairman, C.B., 17; withdrawal, 140; appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson as 
C.B. chairman, 245. 


Wages and Salaries—Conc 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 


Semi-monthly payment of Wages Act. extended, 
191. 


Office Workers 
salaries at record level in 1957—survey of 
National Office Management Association, 23. 


Statistics 
“T_abour Statistics: C-Employment, Hours and 
Earnings” monthly feature. 


Steel Industry 
views expressed by USWA at national policy 
conference in Winnipeg, 477. 


Welfare: 
See Employee Welfare. 


West Indies Wharf (United Keno Hill Mines 
Limited and Cassiar Asbestos Corporation 
Limited): 

ILWU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 495. 


Western Ontario Broadcasting Company 
Limited: 
NABET 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Film Editing Department employees (Station 
CKLW-TV), received, 1399. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1286. 


Western Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILWU 
dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


Western Union Telegraph Company: 
ACA 
dispute: employees in Cable Division: C.B. 
appointed, 271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; 
C.B. report, 883, 889; settlement, 982. 


Westward Shipping Limited: 
CMSG 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican: C.B: 
fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 496, 499. 
dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 68; C.B. report, 496, 499. 


NAME 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican: GLB: 
fully constituted, 69; C.B. report, 496, 499. 
dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 68; C.B. report, 496, 499. 
SIU 
dispute: employees on MV Britamerican: C.B. 
appointed, 68; fully constituted, 175; C.B. 
report, 756, 763. 
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Westward Shipping Limited—Conc 
SIU—Conc 


dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: C.B. report, 69. 


Wheeler Air Lines Limited: 


UAW 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees, St. Jovite, Que., 
received, 1139; withdrawn, 1141. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees, received, 1140; 
granted, 1396; representation vote, 1397. 
Wheeler Airlines Limited Employees’ 

Association 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees at St. Jovite, 
Montreal, Val d’Or, Quebec, Frobisher Bay, 
Site 41, Great Whale, Fox, N.W.T., and 
Goose Bay, Labrador, received, 1285; 
rejected, 1398. 


Wheeler Airlines Limited Employees’ 
Association: 
Wheeler Airlines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees at St. Jovite, Mont- 
real, Val d’Or, Quebec, Frobisher Bay, Site 
41, Great Whale, Fox, N.W.T., and Goose 
Bay, Labrador, received, 1285; rejected, 1398. 


White-Collar Workers: 
See Labour Movement; Office Workers. 


Widows’ Pensions: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 765. 
New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 765. 
Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 765. 
Prince Edward Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 766. 


Winter Employment: 
See Unemployment, Seasonal. 


Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited: 
ILWU 


dispute with Local 507: C.O. appointed, 630; 
C.B. appointed, 1141. 


Women in Industry: 
See also Canadian Federation of University 
Women; National Council of Women. 


Canadian woman, Mrs. Betty Whittaker, elected 
6th Vice-President, IBB, 1393. 


Women in Industry—Conc 

Canadian representative, Mrs. Harry S. Quart, 
MBE, accompanied by Miss Marion Royce, 
Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, at convention in Geneva, 246. 

meeting of 12th Session, U.N. Commission on 
the Status of Women, 264. 

The Future of Women in Industry—one-day 
special information conference held in 
London, England, by National Women’s 
Advisory Committee of the TUC, 1279. 

Women’s Exhibition in Switzerland, 1393. 


Canada 

Canadian Conference on Nursing, 169. 

change in women’s employment situation, July 
1957 to July 1958, 1136. 

Married Women Working for Pay in Eight 
Canadian Cities, 148. 

psychiatric nursing, 490. 

To the Older Worker—booklet issued by Uni- 
versity Women’s Club, Vancouver, B.C. to 
help older women wanting to work, 719. 

training for girls and women at the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology, 17. 

vocational training for older married women 
re-entering the labour force, 1355. 

women’s work in Newfoundland, 59. 

“With the Women’s Bureau”—monthly feature. 


Great Britain 
Annual Conference of Representatives of TUC 
Unions Catering for Women Workers—28th 
meeting, 739. 


United States 
“Womanpower Revolution”, 264. 


Workers’ Education: 
See Labour Education. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada 
Civil Service accident claims received by Gov- 
ernment Employees Compensation Branch 
rise in January 1958, 253. 
views expressed at CLC convention, 605. 


British Columbia 
views of Federation of Labour, 20. 


Ontario 
incidence of silicosis in mines reduced, 141. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board Hospital and 
Rehabilitation Centre moves to new build- 
ings in Downsview, 715. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
changes in 1958 in Canadian laws, 765. 
British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. regulations, 413, 
516. 


INDEX 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con 
Laws and Regulations—Conc 
Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendments, 
582, 765. 


New Brunswick 


Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendments, 
766, 767. 
Newfoundland 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendments, 
766. 


Northwest Territories 


Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendments, 


767. 
Nova Scotia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. revised regula- 
tion, 766. 
Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amendments, 
83, 344, 766. 

Prince Edward Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. provision, 766. 
Saskatchewan 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 766. 
Yukon 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. amended, 767. 


Legal Decisions 
B.C. Supreme Court, holding persons were not 
“workmen” under Act, quashes assessment 
levied by compensation Board, 184. 


LVII 


Workmen’s Compensation—Conc 
Legal Decisions—Conc 


Sask. Court of Appeal rules that mistaken 
medical opinion does not invalidate a release 
from claims for compensation, 72. 
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Yellowknife Transportation Company Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 68; C.B. appointed, 
271; C.B. fully constituted, 391; C.B. report, 
496; settlement, 982. 


F. M. Yorke and Son Limited: 
ILWU 


dispute with Local 509: C.B. appointed, 68; 
settlement, 392. 


Youth: 
France 


studies on problems related to work places 
and placement of young people conducted by 
Department of Labour and Social Welfare, 
842. 


Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation: 
IUMMSW 


dispute with Local 564: C.O. appointed, 174; 
settlement, 270. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 (English or French). 


25 cents 
Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (Mnglish 

_or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries. 

Number of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English). 
Women in Canadian Banking. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, ete. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a_loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 cents acopy. (English or French). 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated, 

25centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 centsacopy. (English or French). 
The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 

Survey of Industrial Requirements for 

Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 centsa copy (English or French). 


Employment of Children and Women 
Free 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs, 


25 centsacopy. (English). 


The Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1959 
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why wait for 


SPRING 


>TO DO YOUR RENOVATION, 
REMODELLING, REPAIRS, 
INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
MAINTENANCE? MEN AND 
MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE 
IN THE WINTER MONTHS. 


DO IT NOW 


For information call 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


